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PREFACE. 



In presenting this volume to the Public, 
some remarks may be necessary as to its 
origin. 

The plan of the following work is among 
the reminiscences of the writer's earliest 
years ; formed in the first instance with no 
definite object in view, and afterwards pro- 
secuted as the occasional amusement and 
occupation of solitary hours. It has assu- 
med its present shape in consequence of the 
importance of the subject, and from a hope 
that it will interest the friends of religion, 
and if so, in some humble degree advance 
the cause of truth. 

The course of sacred prophecy has been 
traced by many able hands, but its exten- 
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sion to the apocalyptic churches has been 
subject to slight and incidental notice. 
Bishop Newton dismisses it with a few pages 
in his admirable Dissertations ; and Keith 
in his Manual is necessarily brief and hasty. 
And yet there cannot be advanced a more 
striking illustration of the ^^ sure word of 
prophecy/' than in the history of the Asian 
churches — once brilliant with gospel light, 
but now, in consequence of a predicted 
apostacy, the subjects of predicted ruin and 
desolation. 

The scenes of the sacred heptarchy have 
been visited by travellers of various na- 
tions; but I am principally indebted to the 
agents of the Dilettanti Society. 

The Society of Dilettanti was first formed 
in the year 1734, and consisted of fifty-four 
noblemen and gentlemen distinguished for 
their attainments in classical antiquity. 
The spirit of discovery which characterises 
the present day, was then beginning to ap- 
pear; and in 1764 the society determined 
to send a mission to travel in Asia Minor 
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and Greece. The individuals selected for 
this important enterprise, were Mr. Chand- 
ler and Nicholas Revett Esq. with Mr. Pars, 
a young painter. Their instructions were 
drawn up by Mr. Wood, editor of the Ruins 
of Palmyra and Balbec, and signed May 
17th, 1764, by the Earl of Charlemont and 
eight other eminent members. The results 
of this undertaking we have in Chandler's 
Travels, with Revett's remarks, and two 
splendid works, "Ionian Antiquities, or 
Ruins of magnificent and famous Buildings 
in Ionia," inscribed to his Majesty, London, 
1769 ; and " Inscriptiones antiquae, ple- 
rseque nondum editae, in Asia Minori et 
Graecia, praesertim Athenis, coUectae/' Ox- 
ford, 1774, folio. I regret that I have not 
been able to avail myself, to a greater ex- 
tent, of these valuable works ; but the size 
of my volume would have been materially 
increased. 

The other travellers whose works I have 
cited, are mentioned in a list in the Ap- 
pendix. 
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In subjecting myself to the ordeal of 
public criticism, I could have wished to 
have presented this volume in a more fin- 
ished state; but such as it is, I offer it 
to the reader, expecting that candour which 
any attempt to be useful may claim. I 
pretend only to have collected what others 
have scattered; to have compressed the 
statements of ancient and modem Travel, 
to advance the cause of sacred truth. 
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THE DlVfNE INSPIRATION OF THE APOCALYPSE. 

Detiyn of fh« Ajmcahjpie. — In ic/ial Catalogues omitted. — Objee- 
lioiu urged agaiasl it. — III Doclrines, Style, and Obscurity. — 
Tetlintoniet of Ike early Father!,. — Reason* for iti falUmj into 
dUrepttle. 

The last book Dientloned in the sacred canon, is 
designated in our version, " The RpveUttion of St. John 
the Divine" This title was not originally prefixed 
by its author, but came into use in a later age of the 
church, to distinguish genuine and authentic from 
surreptitious revelations: it is, lieuce, rejected by 
Griesbach, as wanting in many of the most ancient 
manuscripK The first verse undoubtedly supplies 
us with the proper inscription — '* 7716 Revelation of 
Jesus Christ'^ — g^ven indeed immediately to John, 
with a commission to publish it. Soon after the close 
of the first century, in the age succeeding that of the 
apostles, many false Christs and prophets appeared, 
to dispute the claims of the Holy One of God ; and 
various productions were circulated, arrogating to 
themselves the honours of divine inspiration, as the 
writings of apostolical men. It became, therefore. 
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necessary, that the early Cliristians should distinguish 
their sacred records from these impudent forgeries; 
and, hence, " the A[K)caIypse of John" was the title 
given as a distinctive sign of its scriptural authenti- 
city, to the "Revelation of Jesus Christ." 

The subject of the Apocalypse seems to be, the for- 
tunes of the Christian church, from the period when 
its writer flourished, to the consummation of all 
things. The mighty conflict to be carried on in the 
intermediate ages between light and darkness — the 
rewards of them who bear the burden and heat of the 
day, and perish in the contest — the providence of 
God superintending these momentous movements, 
and directing and supporting its divinely-commis- 
sioned agents — the success which shall ultimately 
crown the cause of the Lamb, still as if newly slain 
upon the thi-one — and the new heaven and tlie new 
earth, which will succeed the wreck of this world of 
deformity and crime — are the principal fwitures of the 
moral landscape which are sketched by the revealing 
spirit. These topics are designated, "things which 
must shortly come to pass;" not that the events re- 
ferred to, will in a short period be realized, but the 
coming to pass of the things spoken of sliidl immedi- 
ately commence, and be progressing until the time of 
the end : — 



et incipient magni proccdcre 

"Ami those times pregnant with the mosi si 
will begin lo roll on." 



The Apocalypse is thus a link connecting the volume 
of inspiration with the final dissolution — an oracle 
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^m still uttering in the world's ear, mysterious and deep- 
^M toned annoiinoeinentN of Jehovah's phiiis^ maintaining' 
^H a communication between man and the eternal throne. 
^P The extension of the mediatorial kingdom of the 

Messiah, and its ultimate universality, constitute the 
great theme of the Revelations, as well as of all sacred 

I prophecy: the fates and fortunes of heathen nations 
are indeed frequently referred to by the ancient pro- 
phets; but such references appear to be deviations 
from their main object, and to have been made only 
when the political circnnistances of those nations 
became associated with their subject. The great 
monarchies of antiquity, by invasion and conquest, 
became intimately connected with the Jewish church ; 
to them its members were at more than one period 
politically subservient: the priests and the Levites 
were transported from Siloa's brook, to hang their 
harps upon the willows of the Euphrates; and the 
sphere of prophetic enunciation was extended to the 
Gentile communities, when their history became thus 
interwoven with that of the chosen people. The 
fortunes of the Christian church have been in many 
respects similar to those of its predecessor; it has not 
been suffered to "dwell alone" unconnected with the 
revolutions of earthly power; the decline or increase 
of religious knowledge, and the progress or retardment 
of the cause of truth, have frequently been influenced 
by political convulsions: and, hence, as a proper ob- 
ject of prophecy, the Apocalyptic records take cogni- 
zance of the changing dominion of man, with the 
progressive kingdom of Christ. 

It is not, therefore, surprising, that the contents of 
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this book should have attracted the attention of the 
church, almost more than any other ; and that its in- 
terpretation should have been a matter of solicitude to 
its most acute expositors. But we have scarcely an 
instance in the whole compass of sacred and pi-ofane 
literature, of any otlier piece of writino^ having been 
the subject of such conflicting opinions. Scaliger was 
pleased to call Calvin '* wise," because he did not 
write upon the Apocalypse;' Whitby has followed 
the example of the Genevan divine; and to Wesley 
it was a sealed book before he met with the EkUirte 
Offenbarung of Bengelius.^ The difficulty in its elu- 
cidation arises from the figurative language in which 
its announcements are conveyed — the lofty series of 
visions and symbols employed in its disclosures — and 
the yet unfulfilled state of many of its predictions. 
A prophecy can only be fully interpreted by the event 
to which it refer-s; and so long as the event is future, 
the prediction must remain in some degree obscure. 
All inquiries, therefore, with reference to unfulfilled 
prophecy, should be conducted iu a spirit of modesty 
and caution; for it is the part of a finite capacity, to 
apprehend what is revealed, and not to prejudge what 
is in concealment. "The folly of interpreters," says 
Sir I. Newton, "has been to foretell times and things 
by the prophecy, as if God designed to make them 
prophets, lie gave this and the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, not to gratify men's curiosity by ena- 

' " CuJvinus sapit quod in Apocalypsin non scripsiL" Seal. 

" Tlie works of Bengelius — Gnomon AWi TetlameiiH—Eklarle 
OfftHbaranij — Crisis in Apoeatypsin — Still temuin iiRioug tilt; moBt 
valuable noUccE or the Revelations. 
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bling thera to fore-know thing^s; but that, after tliey 
were fulfilled, tliey mig'ht be interpreted by the event, 
and his own providence, not the interpreters, be then 
manifested thereby to the world."' Of this rule of 
interpretation, the major part of annotutors upon the 
Apocalypse have been unmindful ; and, hence, many 
of their writino^s might be mistaken for attempts to 
establish their own foresight, rather than to vindicate 
Jehovah's prescience. 

At the period when the close of the scripture canon 
was given to the church, the fiercest storms of perse- 
cution were beating upon it, and in such circumstances 
the discoveries unfolded were peculiarly seasonable, 
exhibiting to the suffering community an Almighty 
Protector controlling the "great fight of afflictions," 
and developing, as the mighty result, the final triumph 
of their much-despised cause. The followers of the 
Saviour were indeed " troubled on every side:" sur- 
rounded with the bigotted votaries of paganism, and, 
professing a religion which tolerated not the claims of 
a rival; the whole civilized world was in arms against 
them, and to preserve from a hopeless despondency, 
some assurance seemed necessary, that however " cast 
down" they should not be "destroyed." The revela- 
tion by John was designed to convey intimations to 
this effect: — after a splendid procession of vials pour- 
ing forth, and trumpets sounding, all antichristian 
authority and power is put down — and the faithful, 
amid their fiery trials, were cheered witli the annun- 
ciation of ultimate triumph. In vain, then, it was, 
that the Caesar sent forth death on his pale horae 
' Sir I. Newton on llie Apocdypso, p. 251. 
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against the Christian hands ; the victory presented 
to tiieir view, however prospective and far distant, 
sustained them amid evil report; and from the cloud 
of witnesses to which they have been gathered, they 
have beheld the progressive advances of the persecuted 
failh to its hi<rh destination. 

Adapted as this last roll of prophecy was to the 
state and circumstances of the early Christians, it is to 
their successors equally pro6tabie, " for doctrine, re- 
proof, and instruction." Its many warnings, pro- 
mises, and songs of praise; its touching references to 
the great plan of redeeming love; its beautiful exhibi- 
tions of heavenly felicity, have contributed to strength- 
en the weak in faith, and to revive their languishing 
hopes. The Christian in the hour of sorrow has turn- 
ed to its pages, and, though laden with many woes, 
and threatened witJi the infliction of fresh calamities, 
the tiiought of those who have endured the great tribu- 
lation has mitigated his grief — the church driven by 
the hand of violence from her sanctuaries, and cele- 
brating her hallowed ordinances in dens and caves of 
the earth, has rejoiced even in such troublous times 
over Babylon fallen in prospect — and the pilgrim 
" satisfied" wilb " long life," and advancing with fee- 
ble steps to the grave, has rapturously anticipated the 
stroke of death, while meditating with the evangelist 
upon the surpassing glories of the New Jerusalem. 

The Ajmculypse, thus given to sustain tlie faith and 
hope of the church, was, however, at an early period, 
rejected by some as an authentic book of scripture, 
and doubted by others. In the catalogue of Cyril, 
A. D. 310, bishop of Jerusalem ; of tlie bishops at the 
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council of liaodicea, A.D. 364; of Gregory of Na- 
zianziim, A.D. 375, bisbop of Constantinople, it is 
omitted; and Philastrius, bishop of Brescia, A.D. 
380, omits it also in his list, along with the epistle to 
the Hebrews. Jerome indeeil mentions it in his cata- 
logue, A.D. 392, and observes, tliat the Revelation 
has as many mysteries as words ; and Ensebius, 
A. D. 315, places the book in the class of writings on 
whose authenticity the ancients were not unanimous, 
but these he calls writings acknowledged by most to 
be genuine, Marcion, a Gnostic of the second centu- 
ry, A. D. 148, was one of the first who rejected the 
Kevelation from the sacred canon, as did afterwards 
tlie sect o( the Alogi ; but the unwarrantable liberties 
taken by these early heretics with the sacred volume, 
render their opinions of little moment.* 

Eusebius places the epistle to the Hebrews, the 
epistle of James, the second of Peter, the second and 
third of John, and the epistle of Jude, as well as the 
Apocalypse, in the class of suspected writings; and 
this circumstance serves to show, the severe scrutiny 
to which those writings were subject, which claimed 
an admission into the inspired canon. In an age 
when spurious productions to which apostolical 
names were attached abounded, the utmost care 
was necessary, to guard against intruders violating 
the sanctity of the temple of divine truth. Besides 
the Revelation by John, mention is made in ecclesias- 
tical history of the Apocalypses of Peter, Paul, Tlio- 

* Marcion rejected all the Old Teslamem; and of ihe New he 
only received Luke and ten of Paul's epistles, nhich he much cor- 
I tnptedi 
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mas, and SteplieD; and the rejection of these proves, 
how carefully the ancient church tended the fount of 
inspiration, and jealously preserved its waters from 
fljiy foreign admixture. 

The first formidable inipugner of the Apocalypse 
was Dionysius, A, D. 247, bishop of Alexandria, who 
seems to have taken a middle course between those 
who entirely rejected it, and those who regarded it as 
an apostolic production. In a book concerning the 
Promises, written against Nepos, an Egyplian bishop, 
he enters at large into the subject, and thus expresses 
himself: " Some of our ancestors disowned, and 
wholly rejected this book, confuting every chapter, 
and demonstrating it to be an unknown and senseless 
work, and that the title is forged ; for they say, it is not 
John's, neither is it a revelation, because it is covered 
over with so thick and dark a veil of ignorance; and 
that not only no apostle, but also no holy or ecclesiaS' 
tic person could have been the compiler of this work, 
but that it was Cerinthus."* This opinion was not, 
however, embraced by Dionysius himself, who admit- 
ted the book to be divinely inspired, but attributed its 
authorship to some other John than the evangelist of 
that name. The sentiments of this writer had consi- 
derable influence u[X)n the Greek fathers of the third 
and fourth centuries, and many of them have been 
adopted in modern times by the acute continental 
critic, J. D. Michnelis. The ancients mention many 
individuals after the apostolic age, named after the 
be'oved disciple: the Ephesian church had a 2>resby- 



" Dion, in Euseb. Hist. Eciles. Ub. vu. c. 25. 
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ter called John, whose tomb was shown in the city; 
and to one of these Dionysiiis attributes the produc- 
tion of the Apocalypse, in preference to the evange- 
list,^ "I suppose," says he, "there were many of the 
same name with John the apostle, who, through their 
love to, admiration and zealous emulation of liiui, and 
because they were desirous to he beloved of the Lord 
as he was, had a great love for his name. As we see 
many children of the faithful called by the name of 
Paul and Peter. Therefore, I think it was some other 
John, one of them who lived in Asia; for, it is said, 
there are two tombs at Ephesu«, and both called by 
the name of John's tomb.'" 

The Alexandrian father, and his German followers, 
ground their decision upon an alleged discrepancy 
between the undisputed writings of John, and the 
Apocalypse, in doctriruil sentiment — style ami mawier 
— as well as the obscurity of its contents. 

I. Those who expect to find a formulary of faith, a 
classified body of divinity, or a regular synopsis oi 
theological sentiment, in the Apocalypse, will be dis- 
appointed; for, in a professedly mystical and prophetic 
hook, the introduction of Christian lioctriiies must ob- 

' Micbaelia indJrecUy attempis a diBtinction lietween John the 
Divine, or Theologus, and John the Evangelist, as if two indivi. 
duals of that niune were intended. The former litle was, howerer, 
given lo the evangelist, when heresies respecting the Trinity were 
beginning to he broached ; as in his writings the second person is 
specially distinguished by the title of Theo-logoa. Tlie title is fre- 
quently applied to hira by ibe ancients. Epiicsus is mentioned in 
the decrees of the council held in that place, as the burial place of 
John the Theologus. 

' Dion, in Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. c. 25, 
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viously be a matter of incident, rather than design. 
A historical narrative clironologically arranged, is not 
looked for in a poetical composition; and a precise 
developeraent of matters of faith, is as little to he ex- 
pected in a fignrative representation of the fortunes of 
the church. But though the design of the AiHtca- 
lypse was not to assert and illustrate the doctrines of 
the gospel, there is nothing in its contents but what is 
in accordance with the analogy of revealed truth. In 
every incidental notice of the redeeming plan, every 
direct or indirect allusion to the Christian system, 
there is a perfect harmony maintained with the other 
parts of the sacred volume. Nothing is advanced 
which contradicts the former oracles of God, and no 
sentiment is expressed which casts the slightest shade 
upon the credit of any previous announcement. Lu- 
ther indeed asserted, that "Christ was not taught in 
it;" but his rashness frequently led him into error: 
with more truth Michaelis states, that the "true and 
eternal Godhead of Christ, is certainly not taught so 
clearly in the Apocalypse, as in St. John's gospel;" 
but this ought not, for the reason before mentioned, to 
be a matter of surprise. That a treatise, written ex- 
pressly to vindicate the divine nature of the Saviour, 
as the ancients interpreted the gospel by John, should 
contain a clearer exposition of his divinity, than a 
mystical representation of Jehovah's plans and coun- 
cils, was necessarily the case; and had it been the 
reverse, the credit of the book would have been far 
more open to suspicion. It is, however, singular, not- 
withstanding the heavy charge of Luther, and the 
subtle insinuation of tJie Gennau professor, tliat the u 
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of the Alogi, as Epiphanius, in his treatise of heresies, 
iDforms us, rejected the Apocalypse from the sacred 
canon, with the gospel of John, on account of its 
exhibiting the Logos, or eternal Word, in its pages.' 
Ill the sahitatioD Michaelis endeavours to prove, that 
the dignity of the Saviour is lessened, because of his 
being named after the seven spirits before the throne — 
seven angels, according to his interpretation: *' Grace 
be unto you, and peace from him which is, ami vliich 
was, aiid which is to come, and from the seven Spirits 
which are hefwe the throne, and from Jesus Christ."'' 
In the order of succession, the Saviour is here placed 
after the supposed angelic intelligences, a degradation 
which, it is argued, John, the assertor of his eternal 
and underived existence, would by no means have 
allowed. The interpretation is, however, perfectly 
gratuitous, that the agents spoken of are angels, arch- 
angels, or any order of finite existences; for it is more 
accordant with the opinion of the church, and the ana- 
logy of faith, to refer them to the Holy Spirit, adopting 
the comment of Bede, wwmj;i iSptritum, dicil septifor- 
iHcm qu4B est perfeclio et plenitudo?" It became a 

' Epiphanius. Hier. 51. 

• Rev. L 4, 6. 

'" The number seven is used frequently in ecripture, not to signify 
^ dtrGnite, but a large and sufficient quantity : hence, Daubuz 
itates ils Hebrew elyniology to signify yii/«Mj and perfeelimi ; and 
Philo and Cyprian call it the campUtiag number. " The barren 
bath borae uvcn," said Hannah in ber eong, meaning a great num- 
ber. The victims under the Jewish law, bled by sevens; the {golden 
candlestick had seven branches, bearing seven golden lampe; the 
mercy-tieat was sprinkled seven times with the blood of ihe 
mem ; and to sacrifice by sevens, was a characteristic of great s< 
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Jewish tradition after the captivity, that the throne of 
God was attended by seven superior ministering an- 
gels, derived from the seven ministers who attended 
the throne of the Persian kings; and in this tradition, 
the exposition alluded to, though maintained by re- 
spectable authorities, doubtless originated, Jonathan 
ben Uzziel, in his Targum on Gen. xi. 7, tells us; — 
" God said to the seven atigels which Ktand before him," 
&c.: and in the book of Tobit, we have another ex- 
pression of the sentiment; "I am Raphael, one of the 
seven holy angels, wliich present the prayers of tlie 
saints, which go in and out before the glory of the 
Holy One."" The exposition of Michaelis is con- 
nected with the difficulty of joining created beings 
with the Father and the Son, in the dispensation of 
spiritual blessings; but to the other interpretation 
there can be no solid objection; and the connexion of 
the passage required, that, in naming the sacred per- 
sons in the Godhead, the usual order of succession 
should be departed from. 

In opposition to the sentiments of Luther, every 
attentive reader must have noticed the enlargetl and 
lofty representations of the Saviour's divine and me- 
diatorial glories, which form such splendid episodes 
among the prophetic symbols of the Apocalypse; and, 
as a farther proof how fiitde is the objection, we find, 
in die instances where onr Lord's divinity is alluded 



lemnily in palriarcbol limes. The key to this rite, says Horeley. 
is the inetilution of the sabbath, the observance of the seventh doy 
being the sacrament ofllic ancient church. 

"Tobit, xii. 15. In Pirkey FAiexir, iv. and vii. "llie angels 
who were first created, minisler before him without the vail." 
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St. John's striking mode of treating' the subject 
(parent. His gospel commences with a description 
■of the Saviour as the eternal Logos, a title almost 
peculiar to this inspired writer;'" and the fact of its 
•ccurrence having the same application in the Revela- 
tion, is a strong corroborative proof of its production 
by the same author as the gospel. " And he was clo- 
ihed with a vesture dipped in blood: and his name is 
called the Word of God."^'' Ag'ain in the gDspel we 
lead, " Ihe sattte nvts in tJie betfinninff with God" and 
"in /lim was life i" and in the Revelation, " [am — 
the beginning and the ending" — " / am fie that liveth" — 
phrases which obviously bear an intimate resemblance 
to each other. 

II. It is asserted, that the style and manner of the 
Apocalypse are altogether at variance with the evan- 
gelist's acknowledged writings. 

1. Speaking of the gospels and epistles, Dionysius 
thus remarks : " For those are not only written most 
eorrectiy, and agreeable to the purity of the Greek 
tongue, but they are also composed with great ele- 
gance in the words, in the argumentations, and whole 
contexture of the discourse : so impossible is it for one 
to find any barbarism or solecism. But 1 take no- 
tice, that his style" (speaking of the writer of the Re- 
velation) "and dialect is not pure Greek; but he 



P^TTie apostle John is not indeed ihe only writer, who gives a 
personal aense to the term Uigoi. In Luke, i. 2, we read, " which, 
from the beginning, were eye-witnesses, and miuialers of Ihe Word:" 
the expressions, Ijeholding and nltendiug the Word, convey to us 
plainly the idea of personal existence. 
' Rev. xix. 13. 
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mnkes use of some barbarous words, yea, and in some 
places lie has solecisms, wliich it is not now necessary 
to give a catalogue of. For I would have no one sup- 
pose, that I have said these things in the way of deri- 
sion, but only on this account, that I might explain 
the dissimilitude of these books."" It is pretty plain, 
that the good father was no critic in Attic Greek, or 
he would not have exempted the other parts of the 
New Testament from the heavy censure which he here 
inflicts upon a solitary portion of it. The language of 
the sacred writers is not tlie pure phraseology of Plato 
aud Aristotle, but Greek perpetually mixed with ori- 
ental idioms, and abounding with the peculiarities of 
the Hebrew and Syriac, the vernaeular tongues of the 
country to which they belonged. The same solecisms 
and harsh constructions whicli exist in the Apocalypse, 
may be pointed out in the Septuagint, and the other 
apostolic writings; and the precision of modem criti- 
cism has discovered, that the grammatical anachro- 
nisms referred to, convey the meaning of the writer 
better, that if a more syntactical mode of expression 
had been employed. Upon the supposition, that John, 
a native Jew, wrote the Apocalypse in Hebrew, and 
afterwards translated it, the same Greek as that in 
whicii it now exists would be produced. We learn 
from some of the fathers, that the epistle to the He- 
brews was originally written iu that language, aud 
translated into Greek by Luke or Clement; and 
though this may be doubtful, yet the united testimony 
ofantiquily assures us, that the gospel of Matthew was 

" Dion, in Euaeb. Hist. Eccles. lib. viL c. 25. 
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written in Hebrew, or Syro-Chaldaic, and translated 
during the apostolic age. It is true, tliat to suppose 
this to have been the case with reference to the Reve- 
lations, is but conjecture; but as the communication 
made audibly to Saul of Tarsus by the glorified Sa- 
Tiour was in the Hebrew tongue, might not the same 
language have been employed by the Son of God in 
his aunouucementjj to John, as he both visibly appear- 
ed and audibly spake unto him in Patmos? 

The principal difference between the Gospel and 
Apocalypse, consists in the circumstance observed by 
Jortin, that the latter adopts the copulative style; it is, 
however, worthy of notice, that in many passages in the 
goRpel, relating to extraordinary scenes, the copulative 
occurs as frequently in the one as in the other.'* If 
then the repeated use of the copulative conjunction, is 
a characteristic of the evangelist's style, when relating 
extraordinary events in his gospel, we ought rather to 
look for it in the Revelations, which are an express 
record of the supernatural ; and the fact of its constant 
nsuage there, becomes a proof of its production by John. 

2. The simple language of tlie Gospel, and the fi- 
gurative character of the Revelations, form another in- 
stance adduced of the alleged difference of style. In 
the one,Micbaelis beautifully observes, the writer hur- 
ries us away to enchanted ground, and resembles a 
torrent which carries every tiling before it; whereas, 
in the other all is plainness and gentleness, and is like 
a clear rivulet which flows without rapidity and vio- 
lence.'* The difference here observed, naturally results 

" Jorlin. Discourse on the Christian Religion. 
'^ filicbadia. Inlro. to New Ttst. iv. p. 533. 
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from the dissimilar character of tlie productions ; the 
one being a historical narrative, and the other a pro- 
phetic disclosure. As a general solution of this dis- 
agreeraeut, the following remarks of the present Dean 
of Lichfield are important, and to the purpose : " The 
sentiments, the notions, and imager presented in the 
book, are, in very few passages, those of the wriler, 
(such, I mean, as had been formed and digested in, 
and thus arose out of his own mind), but of that holy 
Spirit, or of those heavenly inhabitants, who express- 
ed them to him by symbols, or declared them in speech. 
The pen of St. John merely narrates, and frequently 
in the very words of the heavenly minister. ' That 
which he sees and hears,' he writes, as he is command- 
ed to do, but they are not his own ideas from which he 
writes; he relates simply, and, with little or no com- 
ment, the heavenly visions he had beheld, or the words 
which he had heard."" The language of one " who 
saw the vision of the Almighty — entranced, but 
having his eyes open," and heard his voice, must 
obviously differ from that employed in the absence of 
such exciting circumstances, when the mind is left 
tranquilly to digest its subject, and to select its mode of 
expression ; and the claims of the Apocalypse, to 
be the product of immediate and visible intercourse 
with the Divinity, are sanctioned by the discrepancy, 
which is the subject of animadversion. Its sublimity 
of language, awfidness of denunciation, and superna- 
tural grandeur of seutiment, establish it to be the 
production of one 



' Woodhouse'a Aiuiotaiions on the Apoc. p. 42. 
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"Who from this vorld relireJ, 

Conrereed with angels, and immortal fomis. 
On gracious errands sent."'" 

III. The obsairitt/ of the book was strono^ly ui^etl by 
le early objectors as a powerful argument against it 

that it was to them no revelation. The answer to 
such an objection is so obvious, that it is strange it 
should have been so repeatedly advanced j for the very 
nature of its contents, a prophetic disclosure of trans- 
actions extending to the end of time, necessarily ren- 
ders it obscure. The prophecies of the Old Testament, 
referring to the events of the latter days, are involved 
in the same obscurity ; and those which have been ac- 
complished, and are now of easy interpretation, were 

[ually as mysterious to the fathers of olden time : and 

this circumstance is allowed to strike out the Apoca- 
lypse from the pale of revealed truth, it must likewise 
operate to the mutilation of other parts of the sacred 
canon. The same premises brought the great Newton 

a very different conclusion : '* It is the part of this 
tphecy," says he, " that it should not be understood 
before the last age of the world ; and, therefore, it 
makes for the credit of the prophecy, that it is not now 
understood," 

The objections which have been noticed, are mostly 
of a trivial nature, and rest upon no solid foundation : 



tj" 



^ caQ< 
Btoa 



W "Lordner and Wetstein give a large collection of puBftgea, 

' wliere the same forras of expression are used in the Apocalypae, 

>u in (he other writings of John; and the coincidences ure so 

striking, as to render it dillicult to conceive, that they could occur 

writings so different in their character, if they were not the 

idQctions of the same author. 
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they refer exclusively to the internal evidence of the 
book; for its external evidence is as satisfactory as 
that of any other pi'oductioii in the inspired canon. It 
was received l»y all the earlier fathers as a divine wri- 
tings, and, for more than a century after its publication, 
its authenticity was unquestioned by any respectable 
authority. The rule by which tlie primitive Chrisliaus 
were guided, in investigating the claims of those wri- 
tings pretending to be inspired, must be adopted with 
reference to the Apocalypse — whether it was received 
as an aufhetittc book of scripture, by tliose ivlto living in 
the time when it first appeared, or immediaiely subse- 
quent, could so easily ascertain its origin. 

Three of the apostolical fathers, Clement, Barna- 
bas, and Hermas, wrote in the first century, and there 
is reason to conclude, previous to the publication of 
the Revelation ; whicli at once accounts for their non- 
quotation of it- 
Ignatius is the first writer, from whom we can ex- 
pect any information by quotation, or allusion. On 
his journey to the Roman capital, A. D. 107, he wrote 
epistles to several churches; and though silent as to 
tlie Apocalypse by name, yet Dr. Woodhouse has in- 
geniously pointed out three passages wiiich contain 
allusions to it,'" Writing, however, as Ignatius did, 
on a fatiguing and rapid journey, surrounded by a 
band of ferocious persecutors, his allusions to holy writ 
are necessarily scanty and imperfect; and the total 
absence of all reference, would have been no argument, 
as he is also silent respecting fourteen of the epistles, 
and two of the gospels. 

'^ Ignat, nd. Rom. Ignat. iid, R]thcs. IriiiiI. ad. F.phes. 
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Polycarp was one of the disciples of Jolm, and 
ishop of Smyrna ; but only one practical epistle of bis 
k extant, though many are attributed to him by Ire- 
That the Apoculypse was received by him we 
may g^ather from the testimony of Irenseus, who con- 
stantly appeals to him for the truth of the affirmations 
be makes respecting- it. In an interesting account of 
his martyrdom, written by the Smyrnseans, there ap- 
pears to be an allusion to it, which goes to prove that it 
was received by them, and if so, doublless by the bishop 
who had presided over them. The evangelist describes 
the feet of the Son of Man, as "like unto fine brass, 
as if they burned in a furnace," and the Smyrnsean 
letter represents the body of their suffering martyr in 
nearly the same language.*" 

Papias is said by Irenseus to have been a disciple of 

John, and companion of Polycarp; but only a few 

fragments of bis writings have been presei-ved, chiefly 

by Eusebius, In them there is indeed no mention of 

the Apocalypse; but Andreas, of Ceesarea, places him 

among those who gave testimony in its favour, which 

L'We must suppose he did in his lost books. Some 

Momments upon it are attributed to him by Andreas, 

' which probably formed a part of his Explication of the 

Oracles of lite lard, in five books. 

Justin Martyr positively asserts the claims of the 
Apocalypse to a divine origin, and in his Dial, cum 
Tryphone, expressly mentions John as its writer. 
■•'Jerome, in his Catahgve of Ecclesiastical Writers^ 
mentions Justin as one of its commentators. 



-" Ep. of Smyr. 
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The Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne^ 
written A.D. 177, appears to give evidence in favour 
of its authenticity. Dr. Lardner has noticed a passage 
in it, which, from its peculiarity, is an evident quota- 
tion of Rev. xiv. 4 : " these are they which follow the 
Lamb whithersoever he goeth." In the Gallic epistle 
also, the Saviour is described as the '^ faithful and true 
witness, the first begotten of the dead ;" a mode of 
representation evidently copied from Rev. i. 5.*^ 

Among the lost treatises of Melito, A.D. 170, we 
find one entitled, Of the Revelation of John; and 
Theophilus, of Antioch, A. D. 181, frequently cited it 
as of divine authority. Passing by ApoUonius and 
Clemens Alexandrinus, who witnessed in its favour, 
we find TertuUian quoting a passage from it, as a 
common saying in his time : ** Quia sacerdotes nos et 
Deo et Patri fecit. ''^ In opposition to the Marcionites 
he tells us, that the '^ succession of bishops, traced to 
its origin, will establish John to be its author :*' ordo 
tamen episcopor^im^ ad originem recensus^ in Johannem 
stabit auctoremP '' John,^' says he again, ''in his 
Apocalypse is commanded to correct those who eat 
things sacrificed to idols, and commit fornication." 

Irenaeus, says Lardner, puts it beyond all doubt, that 
the Apocalypse is '' the work of John, the apostle and 
evangelist." He quotes from fourteen of its chapters, 
and some of his citations are of considerable length. 
He expressly ascribes the book to '' John^ tlie disciple 
of the Lord ; that John who leaned on his Lords breast 

" Ep. in Eusebius. Hist. Eccles. lib. v. c. 1. 
*« Rev. i. 6. TertuUian de Monag. c. 12. 
** Tert. adv. Marcion. lib. iv. c. 3. 
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at the tout supper: and being a disciple of Polyearp, 
and probably born in Smyrna, his testiuiony is pecn- 
larly valuable.^' 

To this list of witnesses we might add the names of 
iippolytus and Origcn, and many of the (litliers of 
; third century; but su6ficient evidence has been 
^luced to prove, the right of the Apocalypse to the 
[ace it occnpies in the inspired volntne. A statue of 
lippolytus was discovered at Kome, in 1551, on 
which were engraved the titles of his writings ; and 
among them there is one, named, " Concemiiit; t/ie 

I Gospel and Revelation nccoidinif fo John." But, not- 
withstanding the decided testimonies of the earlier fa- 
ijiiers in its behalf, and tlie respect they paid to its con- 
lents, various circumstances contributed to bring it 
into disrepute, and not only to sidjject it to neglect, 
but to fix upon it the charge of heterodoxy and spnri- 
onsness. The Christians, excited to its study, by the 
promised blessedness to them that read and hear " the 

►Vords of the prophecy," were soon disheartened by its 
insurmountable ditficultics ; and, forgetful that the 
vision was yet "for an appointed time," they suffered 
themselves to be teased and bewildered, by vain endea- 
vours to interpret the image and the number of the 
Ljbeast. The doctrine of the millenium, drawn from its 
B^ges by the eastern and western churches, began to 
be corrupted by mischievous and carnal inventions, 
and heretical teachers predicted it as an earthly para- 
dise of sensuality and indulgence. These notions 
naturally alarmed and offended the orthodox, and the 
popular odium excited by the misinterpretation, was 
" IreniEUB. Ub. iv. 37. 50. 27. 
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transferred to tlie Apocalypse, as if it liad originated 
and promoted views of the millenary state, so inimical 
to the purity of the gospel, The opposite errors of 
celihacy and bodily penance, were embraced by the 
crowd of monks and hermits, to whom the third cen- 
tury gave birth j and labouring under the imputation 
of libertine views, it was not only denied to be a book 
of scripture, but attributed to the vilest heretics. It 
was the opinion, which Nepos, an Egyptian bishop, 
advocated, that the faitliful were to spend a thousand 
years on earth in the enjoyment of bodily pleasures, 
endeavouring to confinn it by appeals to the Revelation 
of John, that led Dionysius, in the confutation of so 
wild a notion, to deny the book the authority of the 
evangelist*^ name.'^^ But other writers, zealous for the 

'^ Dionysius in this dispute, appears, it must be allowed, in an 
amiable and commendable light, though the conclusion to which 
be came must be condemned. Afler expressing his regard and es. 
teem for Nepos, who was then dead, he observes, " But I j udge truth 
moat to be beloved, and to be the most precious of all things. It is 
our duty to praise, and freely to commend, whatever is truly said ; 
but we are also to examine and correct whatever unsound opinion 
appeiirs to have beer committed to writing." lie then goes on to 
relate, that when in ihe province of Arsionilte, where the opinions 
of Nepos were prevatenl, he convened ihe presbyters and teachers 
in the villi^s to a public assembly, to debate the subject. "We 
look," says he, " special care, never pertinaciously lo defend our 
former opinions, when once they were found to be erroneous: nei- 
ther did we shun the objections of others ; but, to the utmost of our 
power, we endeavoured to keep close to the points of the present 
question, and confirm them as well as we could. Neither, if we 
were convinced, were we ashamed lo he persuaded out of our opin- 
ion, and consent with others." Well would it be for the cause of 
truth, if it could always boost such disputants. — Fragments of 
D ion y si us. 
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honour of scripture, were not so cautiout^; and, con- 
fouodiiig the doctrines of licentious visionaries with 
the mysterious " words of the prophecy," not only 

mounced its exciiiiou from the sacred oi-acles, but 
,ve the supposed disgrace of its authorship to Cerin- 
Tbese prejudices of the fourth and fifth centu- 
ties, have been kept alive in modern times, by the 
ibuse of the niillenial notion, by a set of turbulent 
.£uiatics, who, shortly after the reformation, made it an 
instrument of faction, and pretended to derive from it 
a sanction to trample U(H>n the liberties of the commu- 
nity. Inflamed with impetuous zeal, influeuced by 
-qiiritual pride, and still smarting' from the oppressions 
of the Roman hierarchy, they interpreted the apoca- 
lyptic visions, as enouncing a kingdom in which the 
aaints should rule over the worshippers of the beast, 
and the unregenerate children of the world, and, like 
Daniel's stone, "smite in pieces and destroy" all ex- 
isting governments. These wild views probably led 
Xuther and many serious Christians, to regard the 
tWblimest portion of scripture prophecy with suspicion ; 
and the spirit of sedition which in many instances was 
excited, aggravated by the artifices of Rome on pur- 
pose to bring protestantism into contempt, pntduced 
;he condemnation of the doctrine of the inillenium 

the Augsberg Confession."' 

The time has not yet arrived, when the fulfillment 

f)f a[Kicalyptic prophecy, can be advanced as a proof of 

its divine inspiration ; for though instances will be 

brought, from tlie history of the seven Asian churches, 

if the accomplishment of its warnings, yet the events 

'■'An. xvii. De Htdilu Christi ad judicium. 
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referred to in its prominent preilictions, have probably 
not yet transpired, so that we cannot avail ourselves of 
this branch of evidence. That it contains marks of a 
divine hand in its internal construction, is what no 
attentive reader can doubt; and that to produce such 
a forgery was beyond the ability of any Christian of 
the age in which it appeared, may be safely affirmed.*' 
The approach of a period when its internal evidence 
will be considerably strengthened, however still far- 
distant, is the expectation of every Christian mind. 
Time, the great expounder of all prophecy, in its con- 
tinued progression, will gradually remove its obscurity, 
by unfolding the meaning of its mysterious announce- 
ments — explaining the reference of its long train of 
symbols — and fulfilling every jot and tittle of its dark 
and mystic sayings. Then, when the vail shall be taken 
away, its divinity will be as apparent to the church, as 
it was to the writer prostrate before the overwhelming 
majesty of the Son of Man ; and the hand of God will 
appear as plainly in its pages, unfolding the doom of 
pupal Babylon, as when of old it was stretched forth, 
to pen the downfall of its ancient representative, upon 
the palace-wall of its impious monarch. In the mean- 
time, the humble believer will read with faith, that 
which is bard to be understood — receive with grati- 
tude that which is clearly made known — and wait 
with patience until that which is "perfect being come, 
that which is in part will be done away with." 

" Le C'lerc and the acute Jortin huve ai^cd, rrom llie inequoli- 
1y so appareni between tlie writings of the ajwstJes and ibe primi- 
tive fathers in a literary point of view, thai the books of the New 
TeBtameni could not have been fabiicaled by them, or indeed in 
I bat age. 
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EXILE OF JOHN. 



Rev. xiiL 18. (666.) — ei Be. c^ei ava(f>avBov ev ry vvv xaipw KijpV77€<r$at 
70vvo/ia 7tno, cC ciceivti av eppeOtj t8 kui ttju awoKoKv^iu €tvpaKa709, 
Ov^e f^ap TTpo woKKb KpovB etvpaOif, aWa cxehov eiri 7ij9 rjfi€7epa^ 
rf€V€a9, wpo9 TO TcXo? Ti/? Ao/t€7iay8 apxf^. — Irensus. lib. V. 

Early persecutions, — John banished, — Fears of Domitian. — 7%^ 
grandsons of Jude. — TeritUlian^s relation of John's preservation. 
— Description of Patmos. — Grotto of the Apocalypse. — John in 
Ephesus. — Relation of Hegesippus, 

There is no part of the world, with one exception, 
which has so many varied and spirit-stirring associa- 
tions, as the islands and provinces of ancient Greece. 
Almost every valley has its memorials of fame, every 
hill its tale of marvels, and every ruin-scattered plain, 
its links connecting it with that splendid epoch, when 

Each old poetic mouDtain 
Inspiration breathed around. 

Though, like Judea, it cannot boast its "blessed 
acres," honoured with tlie footsteps of the Son of God, 
yet the soil of Greece was early pressed by the feet of 
that heroic band who testified of him; and the waves 
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that roll along its coasts, were cut with the barks of 
apostles, martyrs, and confessors, bearing the genius 
of Christianity to the embraces of its long' civilised, 
but long idolatrous sons. The student, with his map 
of Asia Minor, or Magna Gi'eecia, spread before him 
in his closet, can lay his finger upon places where 
Paul preached, John wrote, and Apollos "mightily 
convinced;" and he can call to mind, tliat, in still 
more distant ages, in the neighbourhood of those lo- 
calities, or in the very spots themselves, Herodotus 
travelled, Homer sung, Apelles painted, and Plato 
timght; and descending the stream of time to the 
present, he can picture the minarets of the false pro- 
phet glittering in the scenes he recalls — and such 
associations afford ample matter for an impressive and 
improving moral. Within a centui-y after Christ, 
his followers had planted numerous and flourishing 
churches on the coasts of the " island-gemnietl 
.-^gean," and the principal epistles now enrolled in 
the scripture canon, were addressed to those commu- 
nities, and composed iu the cities which are scattered 
upon the Levantine shores. In one of the Cyclades, 
the apocalyptic visions were disclosed to John ; and 
this association renders the volcanic and almost te- 
nantless rock of Patraos interesting to the Christian, 
as the place where inspiration completed the sum of 
ils imposing announcements, and hid farewell to the 
world which had been cheered for ages with its "still 
small voice." 

The most prominent and peculiar feature of Chris- 
tianity, as delineated by the author of the Apocalypse, 
is, that of suffering and persecution; and these char- 
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acteristicB it was to bear, until the era of a general and 
splendid consummation. The outline of this por- 
traiture had been drawn by the Saviour himself, but 
the sketch was filled up by the last survivor of the 

•atolic l>and, to whom, in mysterious representation, 
developed the field of battle, and the various con- 
tests of the church, with the spirit of violence and 
bloodshed. In the convict, which he beheld in its 
fierce progress from age to age, through the twilight 
(rf the future, he himself had a part ; and the pressure 
of that great tribulation, through which tlie redeemed 
■aints, who swept in glorious revelation before his 
gaze, had passed to the throne of God, was experienc- 
ed by him. " I John," he affectingly writes to the 
persecuted Asians, " who also am jour brother and 
companion in tribulation, and in the kingdom and 
patience of Jesus Christ, was in the island that in 
called Patmos, for the word of God, and for the tes- 
timony of Jesus Christ."" 

The first wounds which Christianity received were 
inflicted by the Jews, and the injuries dealt out by the 
Lord's murderers were deep and deadly. National 
pride, inflamed by an expectation of a Messiah's ap- 
proach with blood-rolled garuieiits; religious preju- 
dice, alarmed for the safety of the Mosaic ritual; 
pfaarasaism, boasting its alliance with patriarchs, 
prophets, kings, and judges; together with a deep- 
rooted resentment, excited by the boldness of apostles 
in charging the sanhedrim with sacrilegious murder 
— combined to render the new faith obnoxious to the 

*Rev. i, 9. Patmos is, properly spfakinj,', one of the Sporadea; 
I the islands iramedialely contiguous to Delos, being llie C'yclades. 
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people and priesthood, and terrible was the blow that 
exasperated feeling led them to strike. In the fii«t 
Htorui that mged, Stephen the deacon, mid Juiues of 
Bethsaida, and James the Just, were struck down j 
and the fall of these pillars in the infant church, was 
hailed by worldly wisdom, as significant of the loUd 
pmstratioQ of the fabric. The disciples, scattered by 
the explosion of hnman violence, were followed by its 
beatings into the comitries of their dispersion, and 
despatches were sent from the high-priest in Jerusa- 
lem, to the communities beyond the bounds of Pales- 
tine, to further the attack upon the religion of the 
man of Nazareth. But the last and most cruel ex- 
pression of Jewish enmity, was the ctdumny whispered 
in the ears of the Roman magistracy, that the rising 
faction were impatient of the imperial yoke, and the 
secret adherents of a rebel chieftain. This represent- 
ation at once arrayed the whole power of the empire 
against the Cln-istiaus, and the clouds of persecution 
soon skirted in fearful masses the horizon of the Gen- 
tile world, presaging tiie approach of times of trouble 
and sorrow. 

Other circumstances contributed to rouse the wrath 
of paganism, and to excite the myriads who worship- 
ped at its altars, to uncompromising hostility. The 
heathen authorities of the empire, acted upon the 
liberal principal of admitting the idols of conquered 
communities into the national polytheistic temple; 
but Christianity was essentially exclusive and isolated. 
It advanced to the priest or priestess with no plea of 
consanguinity; it claimed no protection from the 
prietor, as akin to the established faith; but abruptly 
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f issued from Judea with tlie liold assertion, that the 
"gods of the heathen were vanity and lies," and with 
I the avowed Intention of sweeping- the existing idola- 
I tries from the earth. No superstition was to be toler- 
ated, and no object of the adoration of ages to be 
spared; every oracle was to be silenced, every grove 
cut down, and every incense-covered shrine to be laid 
prostrate: and to each new convert, as he embraced 
the faith, it became a paramount duty, to join the 
I anny of apostles and confessors, in extenninating the 
I ancient religions, and consigning them to infamy, de- 
' sertion, and shame. It was not to be expected, that 
this doctrine could be taught with impunity; that a 
priesthood would be deprived of their means of sup- 

Iport without a blow; or that paganism would give up 
its existence without a struggle: and, hence, at the 
first inroad of Christianity, the world rose up in arms 
to check the progress of the intruder. At the same 
time that pagan lionie liberally received the deities of 
L distant countries into the great family of gods, it 
I aeverely punished, as a heavy political crime, dissent 
from the national faith. A subject of Caesar was 
privileged to bow his head in whatever temple he 
pleased; he might worship with impunity the sun at 
I On eastern shrine, or Serapis in an Egyptian sanctu- 
^«ry, as well as the Jnpiter Capitolinus of the eternal 
city; but the moment he denied the popular supersti- 
tion, be became an enemy to the state, and liable to 
itji most merciless inflictions. Protagoi*as, as an athe- 
ist, with reference to the gods of the Athenians, was 
banished by the indignant magistracy, and his books 
I publicly burned in Athens as infamous;" and Cicero 
'' Suidas in voce. 
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g'ives us the following extract from the ancient laws of 
Koine : " Let no one have any separate worship, nor 
hold any new gods; neither to strangle g'ods, unless 
they have been publicly adopted, let any private wor- 
ship be oft'ered."*" Maecenas, in a conference with 
Augustus, thus delivers his sentiments respecting a 
sovereign's duty : " Do thou thyself worship the gods 
after the manner of the country, and compel otliers to 
do so ; but those who bring in strange practices (such 
as are not sanctioned by the authorities), hate and 
punish."*' These causes contributed to bring down 
upon the religion of Christ, the proscription of the 
senate, the sword of secular power, and the denuncia- 
tions of an infuriated priestliood ; and persecution 
speedily deluged in a fiery torrent the countries of its 
early propogation. 

The year 54 gave to the imperial throne an avowed 
lover of cruelty, whose very amusements were charac- 
terised with violence and bloodshed ; and under him 
a legal sanction was first given to the attempt, to ex- 
tirpate the church. The elements of wrath and ven- 
geance had been long gathering, and, at length, at the 
instigation of Nero, the explosion burst forth with 
volcanic fury. Hackneyed in crime, familiar with 
every form of torture, the murderer of his mother and 
wife, the emperor exercised his ingenuity in devising 
pains and penalties for the Christians, under the pre- 
tence of avenging the conflagration of his capital. 
The games of the circus were celebrated in his gar- 
dens by night, and the unfortunate victims, covered 

" Cic. cle Legilms, c. 2. 




with wax and combustilile niaterialH, and surrounded 
with blazing' fagjjots, were the torches which illumi- 
nated the eveninsr's amusements.^ The stern Ro- 
mans, accustomed as they were to the gladiatorial 
show, were shocked hy this display of the tyrant's fe- 
rocity ; and, hence, Tacitus relates, that the public 
abhorrence of the persecuted, in which the historian 
participated, was changed into commiseration.^ The 
fucceeding- reigns were companitively tranquil, until 
Somitian, the last of the Flavian family, assumed the 
purple, when the prospects of the church were again 
darkened, and the acts of Nero but too closely imi- 
tated. In the early part of his reign, the imperial 
leisure was occupied with catching flies, and sticking 
Uiem through with a bodkin;^' and this appetite for 
cruelty soon revelled in the slaughter of senators, and 
in the martyrdom of Christians. 

The period of John's banishment to Patmos, is 
placed by most writers in the reign of Domitian, 
though the times of Nero and Claudius have been 
mentioned. The time of Nero is adopted by Sir I. 
Newton, while Grotius advocates the era of Clau- 
dius; but the opinions of both, are founded upon the 
uncertain testimonies of writers of a late date. It 
appears, from the title of the Syriac version of the 
Apocalypse, that the churches of Syria attributed it to 
the reign of Nero ; " The Itevelation which tvas made 
iy God to John the evangelist, in the isUiiul Patmos, 
into which he was ifirotvit hy Nero Cwsar." We have, 

" Seneca Ep. 14. Juv. 1 and 8, with his Scholiast. 
" Tacilus. Annal. 15. 
" Suetonius, vit. Dom. 
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however, in an early writer, an important and definite 
statement, which has g'enerally been acknowledged 
by the church to be conclusive, and which refers the 
evangelist's exile to Domitian. Irenaeus, who had 
opportunities of obtaining accurate information, in 
his fifth book against heresies, speaking of the mys- 
tical name (666) ascribed to antichrist, observes re- 
specting its difficult inteipretation : " But if it had 
been proper, that this name should be openly pro- 
claimed in this present time, it would have been told 
even by him who saw the Apocalypse; for it was not 
seen a long time ago, but almost in onr own age, 
toward the end of Domitian's reign."^ The apoca- 
lyptic visions were, then, seen and published towards 
the close of Domitian's reign ; and, as the emperor 
was assassinated September 18, A.D. 9G, the era of 
John's banishment was probably the year Oo. This 
accords with the testimony of Sulpitius Severus, who 
remarks, that " during the reign of Domitian (about 
A.D. Qo), John, the apostle and evangelist, was 
banished to the isle of Patmos, where, after hidden 
mysteries had been revealed to him, he wrote and 
published his book of the sacred Apocalypse, which is 
wickedly and foolishly rejected by many." 

The persecution appears to have proceeded from 
political expediency, the imperial jealousy having 

" Iren. Aclver. Hares, lib. v. ll is in vain ihat Michaelis, to 
support a fiiTourite theory, asks, " What in it that Irensiis affirms 
to have been seen in Domitian's reign? What does the word xem 
refer to? What is the nominative to the verb cwpaOri ?" No nov- 
ice, unless under the influence of the slrongcsl prejudice, would 
refer the verb fwpaOii. " was seen," lo any other nominative than 
'H ATToaaXv^i^, " Ihe Revelation," 
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ilwen excited by a rumour, that some descendants of 
the royal line of David, were still alive among the 
Jews, the secret aspirants for the possession of the 
empire. The tenure upon which the C^sars held 
the throne, was too precarious to preclude the possi- 
bility of some daring spirit rising up to contest it with 
them; assassination hnd so frequently marked the 
hezit of that ill-fated race from their dangerous hon- 
ViHirs, as to render the most powerful alarmed at the 
remotest whisper of conspiracy : and, hence, an edict 
was issued by Domitian, to discover the reputed de- 
scendants of Israel's ancient king, in order effectually 
to remove them from the tyrant's apprehensions. A 
similar motive led to a bloody slaughter of the Jews, 
in the time of Vespasian ; the safety of the empire 
being held to be concerned in the extinclion of the 
Imeal descent. "Moreover," says Eusebiiis, "it is 
reported, that Vespasian, after the taking of Jerusa- 
lem, commanded all those who were of the kindred of 
^2)avid, to be diligently sought out, lest any one of 
fliem who were of the royal race, should be left re- 
maining amongst the Jews."*' A persuasion had 
prevailed, from time immemorial, throughout the 
empire, and especially in its eastern districts, that a 
ig- was to arise, who should possess the mastery of 
te world; and this idea was sanctioned not only by 
le sacred books of the Jews, but by the sybilline 
trades of the Greeks and Romans ; and so general 
strong was this belief in the time of the Cfesars, 
we find it considerably influencing the conduct of 
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* EuBcb. Hisl. Ecclea. lib. i 
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the political partisans of the period.^ Julius Ctesar, 
to secure the title of king, employed as an at^iment 
with the senate, a prediction in the books of fate, 
which declared that the Parthians could not be sub- 
dued but by a king, and that by a king only they 
themselves could be saved ;^ Lentulus likewise ap- 
plied the oracle to himself, as if the expected empire 
would arrive in him;'' Augustus was commonly af- 
firmed at his conception, to be the long-expected 
hero f Virgil declares the same of Marcellus, and has 
given us an eclogue on the subject;*' and Tiberius 
prohibited the reading of the sybilline verses, fearing 
the handle that turbulent and ambitious spirits might 
make of them. The edict of Domitian originated 
doubtless with this ancient and popular belief; and the 
search for the royally-descended Jews, was adopted as 
a precautionary measure, to secure the imperial throne 
from the dreaded ambition of the anticipated deliverer. 
The fears of the emperor, and the rumour that oc- 
casioned them, were groundless ; but some Christians 
were delivered up to him, owing to tlie instigation of 
the Jews, charged with being related to the Jewish 
royal family. The relation of tliis circumstance, as 
given by Hegesippus, has been preserved, and, as the 
story is curious, it may liere be properly quoted. Le 
Cterc, though generally and justly suspicious of the 
authority of this writer, is inclined to admit hisnarra- 



"TttciLHisl. c. 13. Suet. vii. Vesp. c. 4. Joseph.de bell. vu.3l. 

" Suet. TiL Jul. c. 7y. TuU. de div. ii. c. 54. 

" Cic. Or. Cat iii. Sallust App. de b. civili. 

" Suel. vit. Oct. c. 94. 

" Virg. jEueid. lib. vi. 1. 798. Eclug. iv. 
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tive, on account of tlie simplicity and candour wid|:1 
which it is related. — "There were yet surviving,' 
says he, "who were related to onr Lord, tiie nephew* 
of that Jade, who was ciilled the brother" of Christ 
after the flesh, whom they accused as being descended 
from David, And these Evocatus brought to Ctesar 
Domitian. For Domitiau was afraid of the coming 
of Christ, as well as Herod. And he asked them, if i 
they were of the stock of David ; and they acknow- 
ledged it- Then he questioned them, how great pos- 
sessions they had, or what quantity of money they 
were masters of; and they said, that they both had but 
nine thousand pence, a mo ety whereof belonged 
each of them: and these they said they bad not ii 
ready money, but in land of that value, being only 
thirty-nine acres J of which also they paid tribute, and 
themselves were maintained by their own labour. 
And then they showed their hands, producing, as an 
evidence of their working, the hardness of their skin, 
and a brawniness imprinted on their hands by reason 
of their assiduous labour. Being also asked concern- 
ing Christ and his kingdom, of what sort it was, and 
when and where it would appear; they returned an- 
swer, that it was neither worldly nor terrestrial, but 
celestial and angelical; that it should be at the end of 
the world, when he would come in glory to judge the 
qaick and dead, and reward every man according to 
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" Jude in connexion with James, though Ciilled, Malt xiii. 56, 
the " brethren of Jesns," were really the cousins of our Lord, it being 
common with the Jews, to call the first cousins brethren. They 
were the sons of Mary, the sister of our Lord's mother, the wife of 

Cleopaa, 
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his deeds. Ui)on which answer Domitian condemned 
them not; hut, scorning' them as despicable persons, 
he dismissed them unbound."" This tale of obscure 
poverty and indigence, allayed at once the fears of the 
emperor J and though it exposed the relics of the Sa- 
viour's family to the imperial contempt, yet it shielded 
them from the jealous tyrant's oppression. 

The charge of sedition being neutralised, the old 
hackneyed cry of atheism was raised, and the blood- 
hounds of slaughter were let loose upon the devoted 
flock, and some of the noblest families in Rome were 
among the suflTerei-s. " Domitian having shown much 
cruelty towards many, and by unjust sentences put to 
death no suiall quantity of men of Rome, that were 
nobly desceuded and illustrious, and having punished 
innumerable other most eminent persons undeservedly 
with banishment and loss of goods, at length rendered 
himself the successor of Nero, as to his hatred of God 
and his fighting against him."" The consul Flavius 
Clemens, the cousin of the emperor, was one of tlie 
principal victims who fell, and his wife Domitilla was 
banished into the island of Fundatarin. It is curious 
to observe the manner in which Suetonius spealcs of 
this individual—" a person, for his aversion to public 
business, perfectly despicable;"'* mistaking a conscien- 
tious abstinence from the vicious scenes of the court, 
for the spirit of slothfulness which he condemns. Had 
the historian not been a heathen himself, he would 
perhaps have seen nothing more in the conduct of the 



" Heges, in Euaeb. lib. i 
"Euseb. lib. iii. c. 17. 
" Suet. »it. Dom. c. 15. 
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consul, than a practical attention to some of tlie most 
important precepts of Christianity, and the deport- 
inent which lie censures, ivould have l)eeii advanced 
as a pi-oof of consistent character, and inflt^xible integ*- 
Itity. The capital at (liis period contained but few of 
me hated sect; and, licnce, the persecution was not so 
iseverely felt there, as in the distant provinces, wliere 
jmwerful and increasing communities existed. The 
Aoman believers had been thinned by Nero, and the 
Aisciples in Palestine had befn scattered abroad by the 
inroads of Vespasian; but Asia Minor was still stock- 
ed with flourishing' and extensive churches, and, 
there, the whirlwind of pagan vengeance swept 
with its most desolating fury. John, it is supposed. 
Was now residing- at Ephesus — the last surviving 
member of the Saviour's first company of followers — 
Aid the venerable apostle we may conceive, would be 
■oon singled out by the authorities of the city, as a 
JR-incipal supporter of the intrusive religion. 

It is related by Tertullian, that when the aiwslle 
Was first appreliended by the Roman magistnicy, he 
Was conveyed to Rome, where he was cast into a cal- 
dron of boiling oil, hut being miraculously preseiTed 
from injury, he was banished by the disappointed em- 
peror. It is farther added, that tin's peculiar mode of 
inartyrdom was adopted, because Domitian had heard, 
that the Christians derived their name from Christ, 
that is, the anointed. These circumstances are men- 
tioned by Tertullian in tie Prascrip. ;^ but they are 
generally looked upon, as the fabulous additions of 
ttome ignorant ecclesiastic, anxious to increase the 
" Ten. de Prajscrip. c, 36. 
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sanctity of the apostle's name. A late judicious histo- 
rian of the churchy is inclined to consider the doubts 
that have been started in the present age respecting 
this fact as unreasonable ; and to censure the liberties 
taken by the moderns with the tales of the fathers, as 
partaking largely of the spirit of heresy and scepti- 
cism.*^ It must, however, be granted, by the warmest 
friend of antiquity, that many of the fathers were un- 
warrantably credulous; that a passion for any thing 
marvellous, however preposterous, charactised the age 
in which they lived ; and that the habit of defending 
truth by falsehood, a practice prevalent among the pa- 
gan disputants, was unfortunately grafted into the 
Christian church. Such considerations as these ren- 
der it necessary, to subject the productions of the prim* 
itive writers to the ordeal of close inspection and criti- 
cism; to ascertain, whether a fact asserted by one is 
corroborated by another before we receive it as an au- 
thentic relation; and to be careful in admitting into 
the historical canon a miraculous story, which has only 
the slight evidence of a witness considerably posterior 
to substantiate it. The argument against the relation 
is not grounded on its being connected with a miracle, 
for there is nothing improbable in the mere fact of a 
miracle being wrought in behalf of John; but the cir- 
cumstance of its principal authority being Tertullian, 
at the close of the second century, and the omission of 
the narrative by most other respectable writers, are the 
reasons (conclusive or not it may be difficult to decide) 
which have led to its being regarded as fabulous. Je- 
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rome indeed received the relation;^ but then he gar- 
nished the narrative with an embelKshment of his own, 
roundly asserting, that the evangelist came out of the 
caldron stronger and healthier than he went in, which 
gives us additional reason to suspect it. The Romish 
church of course gave it credence, along with the strange 
events which her monks discovered in after ages to 
have occurred in the early centuries ; and a chapel was 
built at Rome on the spot where it was supposed to 
have happened, which subsisted until modern times. 
We cannot conceive, if the miracle was really perfonn- 
ed, how Eusebius came to omit it in his ecclesiastical 
history, when it would naturally come before him; 
and it is equally strange, when speaking of the suffer- 
ings and deaths of the apostles, in another of his works, 
that he should only say of John, that he was banished, 
and sent into an island/^ In this instance we are inf- 
clined to believe, that TertuUian was imposed upon, 
as he was on other subjects; for, with all his good 
qualities, he was credulous even to absurdity. Hence, 
he believed in the materiality of the soul, because some 
fanatical sister had told him that she had seen one; 
and he g^vely narrates, on the authority of some in- 
sane wanderer from Palestine, that a beautiful city 
hong suspended in the air over Jerusalem, as an inti- 
mation that the millenium was at hand.^ 

It is pleasing to turn from the uncertain testimo- 
nies of men, to the "scripture given by inspiration," 
and to find the concurrent voice of the ancients sanc- 

*• Jovin. lib. i. et comm. in Matt. c. xx. 

** Euseb. Dem. Evan. lib. iii. p. 116. 

^ Tert De Anima. p. 31 1. Contra Marcion. iii. 24. 
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tioned in its pages, with reference to the apo8tle*8 
banishment : '^ I, John, was in the isle that is called 
Patmos." Banishment was frequently inflicted by 
the Romans upon their own citizens, for those crimes 
which would have been visited with death in aliens : 
it consisted of two kinds; one of which was called 
diminiUio capitis, because the person banished lost the 
right of a citizen, and the city of Rome thereby lost a 
head ; and the other was termed disportatio, the party 
exiled forfeiting his estate, and being transported into 
some island specified by the emperor, to be held in 
perpetual confinement. Of this latter kind was the 
exile of John; and, added to this, tradition reports 
his having been compelled to labour in die mines, iri 
the scene of his captivity. We have, however, no in- 
formation of the apostle's situation in Patmos which 
can be depended upon ; antiquity is almost silent upon 
this point; but judging from the present deserted and 
miserable appearance of the island, we must place the 
beloved disciple, among those who dwelt in ^' dens and 
caves of the earth" — "being destitute, afiAicted, tor- 
mented." 
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Sailing along the eastern coast of the ^gean, about 
sixteen miles S. W. of Samos, in N. lat. 37**. 24'. and 
E. long. 26\ 24\ the island of the Apocalypse is point- 
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ed out to the passing voyager. The Levantine sailors 
love to gaze upon the cliffs of St. Jean de Patino, to 
ran over their beads at the shrine of tlie apostle, and 
invoke the protection and blessing of the Virgin in the 
consecrated island. Patmos is situated in the Icarian 
Sea, so called from the antiquated fable of the sun 
melting the wax-cemented wing^ of Icarus, on his 
flight from Crete; and his falling into that part of the 
iEgean. The island has every appearance of being of 
Tolcanic origin, and consists of a rugged rock with a 
sprinkling of soil, and a slight covering of verdure. 
It is about six leagues in circumference, considerably 
longer than broad, running in a direction from north 
to south. The place is now almost destitute of inhab- 
itantSy the few that remain are Greek Christians, in a 
state of extreme poverty, being wretchedly clad and 
filthy. Their principal subsistence is game and clot- 
ted cream; and in the pursuit of the former there is a 
carious illustration of a custom mentioned in scripture. 
The birds, principally partridges, with which the 
island abounds, are chased by the natives on foot, until 
wearied they are easily caught by the hand : the same 
practice is referred to by David when pursued by 
Saul; '^As when one doth hunt a partridge in the 
mountains."** 

Patmos contains a monastery dedicated to St. John, 
which crowns the summit of a rock, a short distance 
from its principal harbour. This edifice is said to 
have been built by the emperor Alexis Comnenes, 
1117, to serve as a protection from corsairs, as well as 
afford an asylum for the brotherhood of the apostle ; 

" 1 Samuel, xxvi. 20. 
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and, hence, its numerous towers nud bastions make 
it resemble a military fortress more than a monastic 
structure. The brethren of St. John are under the 
protection of the bishop of Samos; but their sanctity 
is not in good repute, on account of the partnership 
of the holy fathers with the Mainote pirates, when 
tbey infested the Levant. The abbot of tlie convent 
was anciently tlie prince of the island, and paid an 
annual tribute of one thousand crowns to the grand 
seigfuior, besides presents to the capidan pasha at his 
periodical visitations, The literary attainments of the 
Caloyers, are not more respectable than their saintly 
character ; as, upon the visit of a modern traveller, out 
of eighty monks only three could be found able to read. 
Fortunately St. John has been always a favourite with 
the haughty moslein,and the grand mufti at Constan- 
tinople has granted to this monastery the use of a bell, 
as a mark of respect to the ajwstle's memory. The 
jwor Greeks of Patmos are by no means insensible of 
their privilege, as all the other religious establishments 
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in the east, even tliat of Mount Athos^ are obliged to 
eiupfey a bar of ixoa, which is struck wi^ ^ hsfmvk^, 
to calt their members to prayers. So poor ai]fd myBeror 
ble are these recluses, as to have recoiivrse to ^le&rious 
practices to obtain a livelihood^ sm4 to hail with joy 
the landing of the traveller at their port, happy in ob- 
taining a donation of nuts, for a sight of their apostolic 
meoaorials.'* 

Between the convent and the shore a little gothic 
chapel is pointed put, called the Hermitage of St. 
John, whijcV th|9 y^aiter approaches by a rugged path- 
way. Here tcaickition recognises the sacrecl cave 
whiQife the ^yang^h^t usually resided, where he was in 
the spirit oathe Lord's day, and heard the voice of the 
trampet, and saw the majesty of the Sou of God. It 
is almost needless to remark, that we have no evidence 
for this association, but the ignorant conjectures of the 

'* " Patmos is nothing but one continued rock^ very mountainous, 
and very barren. The only spot on it which has any cultivation, 
or is worth any, is a small valley on the west, where the richest in- 
habitants have a few gardens. Its coast is high, and consists of a 
collection of capes, which form so many different ports, all excel- 
lent The port, however, in use, is a deep gulf on the north-east 
of the island, sheltered by high mountains on every side but one, 
where it is protected by a projecting cape. It is here that the Scala 
stands, containing about fifty shops and houses ; and the inhabi- 
tants say, that this was the site of the ancient Christian city, and 
that in a small valley opposite the Scala, on the other side of the 
golf, was the ancient Hellenick city. This opinion, respecting the 
site of the two ancient cities, is not supported by any remains of 
antiquity on either spot The town is situated on a high rocky 
mountain, rising immediately from the sea. It contains about four 
hundred houses, and this with the Scala is the whole of the popu- 
lation; for there are no other habitations in the island ."-T-rwrii^* 
Voyage in the Levant, vol. iii. 
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arly eccleslustics ; and tlioii-jh tlie inlention was, per- i 
aps, in the first instJiiice, pious, yet the tale was soon 
inployeil for the purpose of imposition and einoln- 
nent. Tlie sale of pieces of rock to devotees, for the 
ure of diseases, and as auuilets against their influ- 
nce, was in time past a source of considerable reve- 
ue to the convent; and the excavation has been in 
slight degree enlarged by the industrious monks, 
vho have left upon the sides of the grot the marks of 
leir chisels. Two chinks in the ceiling of the cave, 
irough which the rain drips from the rock, are ab- j 
urdly held to have been apertures through which the | 
ivine afflatus was communicated to the inspired exile; 
nd these holes are regarded by the superstitious as '■ 
eculiarly sacred. 

The monastery of the Apocalypse possesses a large 
oUection of books and manuscripts, which have been 
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exiiniined and liescrilteil by Dr. Clarke and Professor 
Carlisle. They consist of MSS. of llie g^ospels, the 
works of the fathers, and other theological writers, 
aloa^ with some printed books in Latin and Italian; 
most of which are, however, useless to the priests, 
being unacquainted with any other language than the 
modem Greek. One MS. is exhibited in particular 
to the traveller's notice, " rptrjipui ^i Swavra, the begin- 
ning of which is written in red ink, as the monks af- 
firm, by the hand of Alexis Comnenes himself. In 
the library three bulls are carefully preseiTcd, issued 
by Pope Gregory XIII., Urban VIII., and the Em- 
peror Charles VI,, to protect the island aiid its mon- 
astery from the piratical incursions of the knights of 
Malta. Learning has not, indeed, been always at 
such a low ebb in Patmos, as some modern visiters 
describe, for, in 1770, the school of Daniel, in which 
grammar was taught systematically, was in consider- 
able repute; but even then, so little knowledge had 
the islanders of their almost immediate neighbourhood, 
that when a pupil came from Haivali, the masters 
were ignorant that such a place existed. The pupil 
described it as by Moschonesus — the masters consult- 
ed Strabo — and finding that island mentioned by 
him, for it bore the same name then, they became for 
the first time acquainted with the ill-fated town of 
Haivali. The young stranger became afterwards a 
teacher of Greek literature among his countrymen ; 
and in 1818 Mr. Jowett visited him in his native 
town, and heard him lecture on ecclesiastical history, 
relating to his class, in discussing the events of the 
t century, that in a cavern in Patmos, which he 
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had seen, the Apocalypse was written, qnalifying in- 
deed his assertion with a significant « They say."» 

Patmos is the ^^ holy land** of the maritime Greeksi 
associated with the proudest recollections of their re* 
ligion, and wearing in the ardent imagination of the 
eastern, on its every cape and clifl; an impress of in- 
delible sanctity. John with the Virgin takes prece- 
dence of all the religious names of antiquity in the es- 
timation of the Levantine islanders ; and it is remark- 
able, how closely their names and memories are asso- 
ciated in their traditional tales; the poor ignorant 
Caloyer dreaming of a no higher grade of religion, than 
that of venerating the apostle, and extolling the vir- 
tues of the " mother of God/* The belief of the an- 
cient church, that the mother of the Lord, after his 
crucifixion, resided with the disciple he most loved, 
probably originated this connexion of their memories. 
When sailing by the scene of his banishment, the 
Greeks often land to visit the shrine of the apostle, to 
run over their prayers; and this devotional process, 
performed in the name of the Virgin, is accounted 
remarkably efficacious. Me r^v x^^^ '^' vavar^m, ** with 
the favour of the Virgin** — fU ri^v x^P^^ ^» nava7««f, 
''thanks to the holy Virgin,** are common forms of 
speech ; and many of the modern Greek ballads con- 
tain numerous examples of this devotion : 
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Row on, with thy breast as a rudder to guide thee. 
Nor yield till the strand and its rocks are beside thee ; 
And if God and the Virgin shall smile and befriend thee. 

Farewell of the Kleft 
" Jowetf 8 Christian Researches, p. 63. 
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]>r* Clarke saw the island from his vessel, when the 
^gean was lighted up with the beams of the setting 
son; and he introduces, to illustrate the scene, the 
splendid picture described by the evangelist, when 
wrapped in ecstatic vision, he saw, as it wek^, a ** sea 
of glass mingled with fire." The towering clifi^s of 
Patmos — the battlements of the monastery of the 
Apocalypse — and the whole island consecrated by 
the footsteps of God*s last prophet — seemed to be 
floating in an abyss of fire ; and the traveller instinc- 
tively connected the face of nature, with the golden 
glories of the New Jerusalem, and the announce- 
ments of that trumpet voice which proclaimed, that 
there shall be no night there.^ 

Recurring to the sacred history, we find the exile 
of the evangelist interrupted by an illustrious visitant; 
and the scene which lighted up the solitudes of Pat- 
mos with heavenly glories, is thus described by the 
overawed spectator of the vision : 

*^I was m the Spirit on the Lords day^ and 
heard behind me a great voices as of a trumpet.'' 
It was the Christian sabbath, the anniversary of the 
Saviour's resurrection. 

*^ Saying, I am Alpha and Omega, the first and 
the last : and what thou seest, nrrite in a hook, and 
send it unto the seven churches which are in Asia : 
unto JEphesus, and unto Smyrna, and unto Thya^ 
tira, and unto Sardis, and unto Philadelphia, and 
unto Laodicea. 

And I turned to see the voice that spake rvith me, 
and being turned f saw seven golden candlesticks; 

*• See Clarke, Toumefort, Turner, Sonnini, &c. 
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And in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks, 
one like unto the Son ofMan^ clothed in a garment 
down to the foot, and girt about the paps with a 
golden girdle. 

His head and his hairs were white like wool, as 
white as snow^^ 
The recognition of the Redeemer by the evangelist 
upon this occasion, is in beautiful accordance with 
those passages, which express the intimacy which 
subsisted between him and his Lord, while on earth ; 
for John appears to have been most honoured with 
the confidence of his master, and to have maintained 
intercourse with him of the closest and most endear- 
ing character. "And we beheld," says he, "his glo- 
ry f' this is the language of personal acquaintance, 
peculiarly appropriate from the lips of one who had 
witnessed on the holy mountain, the wondrous cloth- 
ing of his humanity with the brightness of divinity ; 
and who had the most certain evidence that eye and 
ear can have, that the glory of the only-begotten of 
the Father was then exhibited. The commencement 
of the first epistle of John — "That which was from 
the beginning, which we have heard, which we have 
seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and 
our hands have handled of the Word of life"*^ — ex- 
pressly intimates, that the writer had been furnished 
with the most ample opportunities of investigating 
the truths he recorded respecting him ; that he had 

^ Rev. i. 10—14. In Homer we have a similar description : 

"The ambrosial locks of the immortal sovereign's head 

Were shaken : and he made great heaven itself quake.'' 

Iliad, i. 529. 
*« 1 Ep. John, i. 1. 
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impanied him not only in the public exercises of 
ry, but in his private retirements, when he 
withdrew to the fig-tree or to the mountain, to cele- 
brate the morning or evening's devotion ; and that the 
lofty series of marvels which he was about to narrate, 
were events of which he had been an immediate spec- 
tator. The expression i cOcamf^fea, ivldch we have look- 
ed vpon, has indeed a stronger meaning than » tmpaJcaiM^, 
n^Uch 7ve ftave seen; and intimates an act of contem- 
plation, the evangelist's considering at leisure the 
truths he is relating. It is in striking accordance 
vitb these representations, that we find him in the 
Ration of his vision saying, " I saw — one like unto 
fte Son of Man." That familiar converse with his 
Iiord, with which he had been favoured in Judea, bad 
Indelibly impressed upon his mind the features of the 
OQtward man, and not only the lineaments of his ordi- 
taary humanity, but of his spiritualised and glorious 
hoAy ; and, hence, when the supernatural visiter broke 
'ki upon his exile, in one of the far-off islands of 
Greece, be immediately recognised amid an investiture 
«f heavenly brightness the form and likeness of the 
-Son of Man. 

' The persecution of Domitian terminated at his 
dfeath, and the apostle is then supposed to have imme- 
diately returned to Ephesus. The duration of his exile 
Jibs been vai'iously stated : the author of the Chronicon 

^asckale makes it fifteen years, and Ireneeus five, 
but the period was probably much less. During his 
residence at Ephesus, the apocalyptic records, written 
down in Patmos, were given to the church, and the 
llphesian Christians came under the immediate su- 
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A RELATION CONCERNING JOHN THE APOSTLE, 

From a discourse of Clemens Atexandrmus, entitled, Quit 
dkies salveturf fVJio is tke rkh man that may be saved? 
e. 42 * 



"Hear a relation which is not a feigned storj, but a real 
truth, delivered concerning John the apostle, and kept in re- 
membrance. For after the death of the tyrant he returned 
from the island Fatmos to Ephesus, and being thereto request- 
ed, he went to the neighbouring provinces, in some places 
constituting bishops, in others setting in order whole churches, 
and in others electing into the clei^ some one or other of 
those who were made known to him by the Spirit. Coming, 
therefore, to one of the cities not far distant, the name whereof 
some mention it;^ and moreover having refreshed the bre- 
thren ; at length casting his eyes upon a youth of a goodly 
stature, comely countenance, and hvely disposition, he looked 
upon bim whom he had ordained bishop, and said, 'This 
youth I do, with all imaginable care, commit to thy charge, 
in the presence of the church, and of Christ as a witness.' 
And when he bad undertaken this charge, and promised his 
utmost care thereof, John declared and desired the same 
again, and afterwards returned to Ephesus. The presbyter 
taking home the youth committed to his custody, educated 
him, and kept him within compass, and cherished him, and 
at length baptised him ; but after that he abated something 



" Clement undertakes to prove the following poiDta. 1. T%af th 
hope of obtaining laluadon ii nol cut off fratk Iht rich, 2. T%at 
riches honestly acquired may become useful means in oblahiinff il. 
Twenty-six chapters are devoted to ihe first proposition, and six- 
teen to the lost. 

°° This city is supposed to be Smyrna by the author of the CAro- 
nicoH Alexandrittutn. 
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of hiA great care and caution over him, because he had forti- 
tified him with that most absolute defence, the xeat of the 
lord.« 

"Having obtained his freedom a little too early, Bome idle 
dicsolute young men, that were inured to all manner of vice, 
leep him company. And first of all, they entice him with 
■nmptuous banquets ; then going out by night to rob and strip 
flwse they could meet with, they carry him along with them ; 
iftenvards they desire him to be their accomplice in greater 
vickedness: so by little and little he was accustomed to 
lewdness, and because he was high-spirited, having once left 
die right way (like a strong hard-mouthed horse holding the 
lit between his teeth), he was so much the more fiercely 
borried into destruction. In fine, despairing of the salvation 
of God, he spent not his thoughts now upon any trifling de- 
rigu, but attempted some enonnous wickedness ; and, inas- 
nnch as he was wholly past all hope, he scorned to run the 
bazard of so mean a punishment as others did. Taking, 
&erefoTe, his accomplices, and having formed them into a 
troop of robbers, he was readily made their commander, 
lieing the fiercest, the most bloody, and cruel of tbem all. 

" Some time after, there being some necessity for it, they 
lend again to John, who, after he bad set in order those 
things upon account whereof he came, said to the bishop, 
'Restore uB tliat which was committed to thy custody, which 
land Christ delivered to thee to take care of, in the presence 
of the church as witness over whom thou dost preside.' But 

" Baptism was designated by the primitive Christians by various 
names ; and Gregory Nazia&zum mentions it as a seal, because, as 
hestates, it isa preBervntion, or sign of seeurily: Oral. 40. Many 
ceremonies ore mentioned by ecclesiastical writers, connected witb 
the rite in the eaily ages ; such as giving milk and honey to the 
baptised in the east, and wine and milk in the west. The sign of 
the cross, which b^an lo be used in the fourth century, is described 
by LactBDtiuB, as an impregnable fortress to defend those impresS' 
ed witb it ; and he further adds, that such the devil cannot approach. 
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he at first was asloQished, supposing himself to be falsely a 
ciised about money which he had not received ; neither could 
he give credit to John concerning his demand of what he had 
not, nor yet durst he disbelieve him. But when John had 
liaid, ' I demand the young man, and the soul of our brother,' 
the old man, fetching; a deep sigh, and also weeping, siud, 
' He is dead,' ' How f and what kind of deatli f ' To God,' 
said he, ' he is dead ; for ho proved wicked, and extremely 
naught, and in conclusion a thief. And now, instead of con- 
tinuing in the church, he hath taken possession of a moun- 
tain with a troop of associates like himself.' Ttic apostle, 
therefore, having rent his garment, and with a great outcry 
smiting his head, ' I left,' said he, ' an excellent keeper of 
our brother's soul ! but let a horae be presently brought me, 
and let me have a guide to direct me in the way.' He rode {as 
he was) forthwith from the church ; and coming to the place, 
is taken by the watch which the tliicves had set ; he fUes not, 
nor makes entreaty, but calls out, ' For this purpose I came, 
bring me to your captain.' He in the meantime, armed as 
he was, stood still ; but as he knew John approaching, being 
asliameil he fled : but he, forgetful of his age, with all possi- 
ble speed pursued him, crying out, ' Son, why dost thou flee 
from Uiy father, unarmed and aged ? Have compassion on 
me, my son ; fear not, as yet there is hope of thy salvation. 
I will intercede with Christ for thee. If need require I will 
willingly undergo death for thee, as the Lord imderweut it for 
us. I will by way of recompense give my soid for thine; 
stand still; believe me, Christ hath sent me.' He having 
heard this, first stood, looking downward; then he threw 
away his armour ; afterwards trembling, he wept bitterly, and 
embraced the approaching old man, craving pardon as well 
as he could for weeping, and being, as it were, baptised the 
second time with tears; only he hid bis right band. The 
apostle promising him, and solemnly swearing, that he had 
obtained remission for him of our Saviour, praying, kneeling, 
and kissing the young man's right hand, as being noi 
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cleansed by repentance, brought him into the church again. 
And partly by ahuudant prayers making BuppHcaLion for him, 
partly with continual fastings striving together with him, and 
•Iso comforting his mind with divers sentences out of holy 
Kripture, he departed not, as they say, until he had restored 
him to the church ; having hereby shown a great example of 
true repentance, an illustrious instance of regeneration, and a 
Bophy of a couspicuotu resurrection." 

This story is cited by Eusebitis, as he tells us, "on 
account of the pro6t it may yield his readers;" and 
he immediately goes on to declare the unquestioned 
writings of the apostle, without appending any com- 
ment upon the truth or falsity of the relation. Cle- 
ment introduces it in a remarkable manner; okovbov 
I fxfOei', ov /ivOov, a\V orra Xo7ov, " /icar tt fable, 01' Tatlier not 
a fable, hut a tnte history-'^ this excites some suspi- 
cion, that the original relater was hardly satisfied of 
the correctness of his tale. Milner decidedly inclines 
in favour of its reception, though he makes no extract; 
and indeed no stronger arguments can be advanced 
against it, than the ambiguous statement of Clemens, 
and the pious frauds which characterised the lime of 
its appearance. Perhaps the safest conclusion to 
which in such circumstances we can come, is to admit 
the outline of the story to be real, and to reject the 
filling-up as fictitious. 

Among the other actions attributed to John by an- 
cient writers, it is related, that he deposed a priest in 
Asia, for composing the fabnlous voyages of Paul and 
Thecla. This work was written by a presbyter, in 
honour of the apostle ; but being convicted of the for- 
gery, he acknowledged it, and was deprived of his 
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office.^' Ephesus continued to be the scene of Jol 
residence until the time of his death, which took p 
when upwards of one hundred years old, in the n 
of Trajan. " And alt the elders" says Irenseus, " 
were conversant in Asia with John, the disciple of 
Lord, do testify, that John delivered it" (the Ap 
lypse) "to them, for he continued anumg them t 
Trajan's time ;" and again he observes, " More 
the church at Ephesus was founded indeed by Paul, 
John, continuing among them until Trajan's time, 
most faithful witness of the apostolic tradition."^ 1 
letter addressed by Polycrates of Ephesus to Vi 
of Rome, the death of the apostle is mentioned in 
following singular manner; "And moreover, Jt 
who leaned on the Lord's breast, and was a priest, n* 
ing a plate of gold, and mas a martyr and a docl 
this John, I say, died at EpJiesus."'"* That the ape 
was a martyr, a doctor or evangelist, and a priesl 
the sense in which all believers are so designated, i 
be admitted; but that he assumed any such badg 
the one here mentioned, may be safely regarded as 
fi^udulent invention of some ignorant zealot. ' 
ornament was peculiar to the Jewish high-priest, ' 
Wore upon the front of bis mitre, a plate or lea 
gold ; and the word jrcTaXof, employed by Polycn 
is the same as the Scptuagint uses in rendering 
Hebrew tsits.'^ Other writers assign this distinc 

" Jerom. de Viris illuatr. in Paulo. This book etill remat 
I Greek and Latin, and was published by Dr. Grabe in bis 
I ginm, vol. i. p. 94. 

" Iren. lib. ii. and iii. 

" See the whole of this letter in Chapter III. 

" Exod. xxfiii. 36, 37. "And thou shall make a plate of 
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to James of Jerasalem, and to Mark ;"' but to suppose 
them actuated by such a vain-glorious spirit, as the 
issuiuption of the appendage intimates, is quite incon- 
KStent with their humble and unobtrusive character. 
We have a sufficient reason for the invention of the 
story, in that false veneration paid to the memory of 
die apostles, which led to the propagation of the vrild- 
est tales in their honour ; and perhaps an apology was 
needed by the ecclesiastics, for that love of display and 
show, with which they began at an early period to be 
Bifected. 

The evangelist is usually painted with a cup in one 
hand, and a serpent issuing from it, a mode of repre- 
lentation derived from the relation of the spurious 
Prochorus, that when some poison was presented to 
him by some heretics in a cup, he dispelled the venom 
nnder the form of a serpent, by making the sign of the 
cross over it.*" The tomb of John was the pride and 
boast of Ephesus, when become a Christian city. In 
the acts of the council assembled there, respecting the 
Nestorian controversy, it is often mentioned as the 
place of his burial ; and Celestine exhorted the fathers 
to follow his instructions, whose remains they had in 
their keeping. A singular conceit was believed by 
many of the fathers, that the evangelist was ouly 
asleep in his grave j and, hence, St. Augustine relates, 

gold, and grace upon it. Hit the engravings of a signet, Holinesi to Ike 
lord. And Ikou shall pal it on a blue lace, thai it mag be upon Ikt 
mitre." — Maimoa. de Apparalu Templi. cap. ix. p. 1-17. 

" Epipha. !□ HsreB. MS. relating lo Mark. 

*' Prochorus was one of the seven deacone mentioned Acte, yi. S, 

rding to the Greeks, the firet bishop of Nicodemia. There 

il a iiigtory of John ander his name, but the production is modern. 
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upon the testimony, as lie tells us, of credible persons, 
that the earth under which he lay, was seen to heave 
up and down perpetually, in conformity to the motion 
of his body in the act of breathing* This wild fic- 
tion was grounded upon the Saviour's hmguage to an 
inquisitive follower — " 1/ I ivill thai he tarry till I 
come, what is that to thee!*" The other disciples in- 
ferred from this statement, that John was not to die; 
and, therefore, the inspired historian thought it need- 
ful to add, to correct the notion, "Jesus said not unto 
him. He shall not die ; Ind if I will ffiat Ite tarry till I 
come."^ Notwithstanding this explanatory remark, 
the error was revived in the fourth century, and eager- 
ly propagated by the superstitious who then filled the 
church ; and so late as the time of Beza, an impostor 
was burnt at Tholouse, M'ho pretended to be the im- 
mortalised disciple.™ 

" August. Oper. lom. iii. p. 819, 820, Olher particulare equally 
as marvellous are told by Nicephorus in Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. c. 42. 

" John, Kxi. 22, 23. 

" Beza. Annot in John, e. 21. The monkish writers invented 
another miracle respecting John, viz. that his grave emitted a sa- 
cred unguent oi fragrant oil, eufiicienlly efficacious to cure the most 
virulent diseases. Similar tales are, however, told of most of the 
saints in the Roman calendar, as well as of dutiful laymen. " And 
touching the place of his burial," says the Life of Uishop Fisher, 
" in Barting church-yard, it was well observed at that time, by divers 
worthy persons of the nations of Italy, Spain, ond France, that were 
then abiding iii these realms, and more diligently noted and wrote 
the course of things, and with less fear and suspicion than any of 
the king's subjects might, or durst do, that for the space of seven 
years after his burial, there grew neither leaf nor grass upon his 
grave, bat the earth still remained us bare as though it had been 
continually occupied and trodden."— Z*«i/on, 1055, l2mo. p. 312. 
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In the character of John, as delineated in his wri- 
tings, and in the scanty notices of ecclesiastical anti- 
quity, the stronger and the more tender elements of 
buman nature, seem to have been hnnnoniously blend- 
ed ; and the softness of love, and the melting tender- 
ness of pity, to have been united to a courage and 
constancy of no ordinary kind. The sons of Zehedee, 
James and John, were called by the Saviour, Boaner- 
ges, sons of thunder. This title was not given as indi- 
cative of their natural temperament, for that appears 
to have been mild and placid; or an descriptive of 
their ministry, for that was persuasive and inviting: 
but denoting the striking changes wliich were produ- 
ced by their firm and undaunted testimony, which 
rendered tbem, like the ancient Scipios, 

" Duo fulmina belli.'"' 

Two thunderboliB of war. 

There is an amiable and heavenly mildness pervading 
the epistles of Jolin, which seems to intimate, not 

In the Life of Sir Thomas Canlilupe, printed at Ghent in 1674, 
the Jesuit who wrote it telle us, that his body, when his soul firet left 
it, emitted a heavenly fragrance that filled the whole room. p. 202. 

Archbishop Filph^;e'9 case is still more marvellous. Eleven 
years after his death, "The king and the archbiBhop advance with 
utonishment, and looking in with weeping eyes, they heboid the 
late temple of the holy spirit, lying all incorrupt, without one mark 
of putrefaction in the whole body." — }Vliart(m's Angl. Sacr. lorn. iL 
p. 145. 

The remains of St. Dunstan, are described by archbishop War. 
ham, who searched into his grave five hundred years after his de- 
cease, as smelling moat sweetly ; " qute revera omnia odi 
iMQt suavissimo." 

" .^neid. lib, vi. lin. 842. 
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unfrequently, that the writer's natural disposition, re- 
newed and chastened by divine grace, is there por- 
trayed. The most prominent feature of the divine 
character in his representations is Love; his reproofs 
are directed to a temper which is opposed to it; his 
precepts inculcate its manifestation between man and 
man; and this heavenly virtue he endeavoured to 
cherish in the Ephesian church, when the infirmities 
of hoary hairs prevented him from saying more than, 
Children, love one another. He leaned upon his 
Lord's breast at the last supper, a token of regard 
which intimated, that he was highly prized by the 
great Searcher of hearts — he received in charge, from 
his dying master upon the cross, the virgin motlier, 
on affecting eulogy upon his steady attachments and 
filial tenderness — he was called the "disciple" whom 
Jesus "loved," implying a sympathy of feeling, and 
correspoodence of character between them — and he 
was reserved to witness, though in an hour of perse- 
cution, the apocalyptic visions, as one whom suffering 
would make *' perfect" for the glories of the new 
and bride-like Jerusalem. 
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KPHK8U8. 

Mc</aXif ^ "AfnefUf *E^alwv. Acts, xix. 28. 

Fab AM Ephbsus. Androelus. — Diana. ^^ Temple. Christian 

Efhisus. Piaul. »- Cwrioui Arte. — Tmoiky. — Jokm.^^ Onesmut. 
^^IpudiMi.^'Jutim Mariyr. — Myerales. — Seven Sleepen,*^ 

CinmeiU. Falun Efhbsus. Carruptitm of Chrittianity. — 

Inroads of the TVrfa.— Vieiti of Modem Travellers. 

EPHBSUSy anciently one of the most celebrated 
cities of Anatolia, the metropolis of the proconsular 
Asia, is first mentioned by the evangelist in his address 
to the churches. The city was situated near the point 
where the Cayster terminates its meanderings, and 
enters the gulf of Scala Nova, in long. 2T. E. lat 
30\ N. about thirty-fiye miles south of Smyrna. 
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74 EPHESUS. 

The plain on which Ephesus stood, is skirted on 
the west by the sea, on the north and east by the mng- 
niBcent heights of Gallesus, Pactyas, and Messogics, 
and is still represented, after ages of war and barba- 
rism, as rich in verdure and extremely fertile. In 
speaking thus of Ephesus we are obliged to use the 
past tense; for nothing now remains of what was 
once the *' glory of kingdoms," but the Mahommedan 
village of Aisaliik. 

PAGAN EPHESUS. 

The origin of Ephesus, is involved in the mists of 
remote antiquity, and cannot be defined with any de- 
gree of certainty. The ancient writers, upon whose 
testimony we must depend, delighting in the marvel- 
lous, have mixed the small portion of truth they have 
retained, with the wildest and most extravagant fic- 
tions. By Justin and Pliny its origin is ascribed to the 
Amazons, who figure so vernciously in the pages of the 
early annalists; and Heraclitus derives its name from 
a Greek word signifying permission, because, having 
limded to sacrifice to Diana on their way to Attica, they 
were permitted by their tntular divinity to live there, 
and build a city. It is certain, that the worship of the 
goddess was established in the barbaric ages, in the 
place where her splendid temple was afterwards built; 
and long before the renowned city of subsequent times 
appeared, a number of settlers was gathered around 
the shrine of the local deity. The shores of Asia Mi- 
nor, upon which Ephesus was situated, were original- 
ly inhabited by Phoenician colonies, who first appear 
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upon the page of history, under the distinctive title of 
.Carians or Leieges, a wandering people consisting of 
many tribes, mentioned by Homer among the Trojan 
■warriors : 

"Alia, whose rule the Leieges obey."" 

The first event that occurs, after we leave the re- 
-^ons of fable, is the conquest of the native tribes by 
"the lonians, and their incorporation with the migra- 
tory Grecian colony. Under Androclus, the son of 
Codrus, the last and beloved king of Athens, previous 
to the era of the perpetual archons, the lonians are 
toid to have left their native Attica, and to have estab- 
lished themselves on the opposite coast of the ^Egean, 
the shores of the Lesser Asia. This was 
the foundation of the Ionian state in Asia, B. C. 
■which soon emerging from obscurity, be- 1070. 
came distinguished for art and science and 
letters, commanding the admiration of remote pos- 
terity by its architectural genius, the sweetness of its 
dialect, and the splendour of its literature. From 
tiiese emigrants sprung Homer and Hesiod, Alcseus 
and Sappho, Thales and Herodotus ; the seas of the 
Euxine and ^^gean were covered with their fleets, 
and their shores studded with wealthy cities; and had 
Hot narrow views of constitutional government damp- 
ed their energies and divided their resources, a power- 
ful and independent monarchy would have resulted 
from the colonization of Asia by the Greeks. 

To Androclus and his companions the foundation 
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of Ephesus is generally attributed; and in common 
with the other famed cities of antiquity, its origin is 
connected with the interference of the presiding divi- 
nity. Debating where to fix their abode, an oracle 
was consulted, which returned the following oracular 
answer; "A fish should show them, and a wild 
hog' conduct them." Some fishermen happened, while 
engaged in cooking, to set fire to a thicket, which 
roused a wild hog from his lair; and the animal being 
killed on the Tracheia, a part of the mountain range 
of Corissus, tlie accident was interpreted as fulfilling 
the oracle, and determining the site of the city." The 
Ionian state was governed for some time by Andro- 
clus and his descendants, who assumed the royal 
title ;'* afterwards the celebrated confederacy of twelve 
states was formed, so often mentioned by the ancients. 
At the foot of mount Mycale, to the south of Ephesus, 
deputies from the states were accustomed to meet, to 
celebrate solemn festivals, consult for their mutual 
safety and prosperity, and offer sacrifice for the good 
of the whole community. Here a sacred edifice was 
erected, called by the ancients Panionium." " Ptmi~ 



" AtbenKUB. lib. riii. p. 361. A medallion of the emperor Ma. 
crinus, eUuck by the Ephesions, has, on the reverse, a plain allusion 
to this atory. 

'* Androclus fell in batUe vitb tbe Carious : bis monument, bear- 
ing a man armed, was ebotrn by tbe Epbesians in the time of Pau- 
sanias, between tbe temple of Diana and the Mognesian Gate.— 
Mutettm Florentinvm. vol. 4. pi. Ixi. 

" Tbe word Panionium, tbe Greeks supposed to be derived from 
tbe circumstance of all the loniam assembling there ; but Sir W. 
Drummond ingeniously conjectures, ibat the promontory Mycale, 
on which it was situated, was originally called pan or pen, a general 




oniuin" says Heroilotiis> " is a sarreil place on Mycale, 
sUuate towards l/ie north, which, by the universal a)n- 
: tent of the lonians, is consecrated to the Heliconian 
itfepiune. Mycale is a promontory projecting itself 
tmvarda Samos. Oa this vionntain the lonians assem- 
hk from their different cities, to celebrate the Panio~ 
wia."^ A bull was usually offered in sacrifice to 
■Jfeptane, and if be bellowed during the performance 
lOf the rite, it was accounted an auspicious omen, as 
nch a sound, resembling the roaring of the sea, was 
Jield to be particularly acceptable to the ocean-king." 
The Panionium in the neighbourhood of Epbesus, was 
probably the prototype of the council-place of Milton's 
infemals : 



aame for a headland in most languages — whence the title of the 

place referred to. It is worthy of remark, as an almost invariable 

K mle, that where we find the names of places, beginning with or com- 

^^aounded oi pen, phen, pan, phan, pin and ^n, a headland or moun- 

^ptltin is indicated. Speaking of the source of tbe Jordan, Josephus 

remarks, " Ike place is called IIuViov, Panion, trkere a certain mouH- 

tainou» tummit is uplifted to an immense height." Pliny speaks of a 

Thracian mountain called Pangeas, where Cadmoa found gold. 

Ptolemy speaks of a promontory in Chios called Phanaia. In 

Arabic phand signifies a mountain. The word pen or pan, or, with 

* slight change, ben, has pre?ailed throughout Europe, indicating 

■ mouniaia range ; as, the Alpea Pennimr, the Appenines, and the 

Scottish highlands, so commonly distinguished by the appellative 

(n. — Onginea, vol. iiL p. 113. 

"Herod, lib. i. c. 142. 

" A medallion of the emperor Gallus, struck by the inhabitanl8 
■«f Colophon, represents this scene on tbe reverse. Thirteen depu- 
ties are seen, each with his right hand uplifted, slanding round an 
tltftr, with fire, and a bull before the image and temple, Mueeiim 
C.Albani. vol. ii, pi. 80, — the deiiy is there supposed lobe Apollo 
ISariiis. 
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" A Bolemn council, forthwilh to be held 
At Pandemonium, the high capital 
Of Satan and his peers." 

The Christian village of Changlee now occupies 
the site of the meeting-place of the Ionic confederates. 

In process of time Ephesus became subject to a suc- 
cession of tyrants, commencing with Pythagoras, who, 
like Pisistratus in Athens, destroyed the liberties of 
the people, and filled the city with blood and rapine. 
The Lydian power, enriched by the gold sifted from 
the waters of the Pactohis, was at this period becom- 
ing formidable; and Pindarus, the second 
B. C. Ephesian tyrant, was besieged in the city 

560. by the hosts of Croesus. The lonians now, 

for the first time, lost their independence, 
aud became tributary to one whom the proud Greeks 
regarded as a barbarian prince. During the siege, 
the Ephesians are said to have consecrated their city 
to Minerva, attaching it by a ligature to her tem- 
ple, which was at the distance of seven stadia, nearly 
a mile, from it. The ancients were accustomed thus 
to consecrate their cities to the gods, especially in time 
of war, to secure their presence and protection, be- 
lieving, that when a city was about to be taken by an 
enemy, the deities abandoned it. By Croesus the 
Ephesians were delivered from the tyranny of Pinda- 
rus, and, together with all Ionia, were brought into 
subjection to the Lydian monarch, who greatly enrich- 
ed the temple of Diana, which was then building. 

*' 3 c men of Epkesits, w/tat man is there thai knorvcth 
not, hoiv tluit the city of ifie Ephcsums is a worshipper 
of the great goddess Diaiia, and of the image that fell 
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down/rom Jupiter P"^^ Such was the langnag^e of the I 
town-clerk of the city, above five centuries after the J 
time of Crcesus — language which an inscription copi- 
ed by Chandler from its ruins curiously illustrates; — 



Decree on a slab of white marble found near the ai/iietlact 
at AisaliiL 

"TO THE EPHESLVN DIANA. 

*' Tnasmucli as it is notorious, that not only among the Ephe- 
ins, but also every where among the Greek nations, temples 
are consecrated to her, and sacred portions ; and that she is 
set up, and has an altar dedicated to her, on account of her 
plain manifestations of herself : and that, besides, the great- 
tst token of veneration paid her, a month is called after her 
le; by UB Artcmision, by the Macedonians and oiber 
Greek nations, and in their cities, Artemisiiun ; in whieh gene- 
nl assemblies and hicromenia are celebrated, but not in the 
holy city, the niu^e of its own, the Ephesian goddess : the 
people of Ephesus deeming it proper, that the whole month 
called by her name be sacred, and set apart to the goddess, 
have determined by this decree, that the observation of it by 
them be altered. Therefore, it is enacted, that in the whole 
month Artemision the days be holy, and that nothiog be at- 
tended to on them, but the yearly feastings, and the Arte- 
misioc panegyris, and the hicromenia; the entire month 
being sacred to the goddess : for, from this improvement in 
her worship, out city shall receive additional lustre, and be 
permanent in its prosperity for ever,"™ 

The name of the person who obtained this decree is 
I not mentioned, but his kinsman who provided the 



"Acts, xis. 35. 

" Original ia Inscriptio 



B Anliijus. — Oxford. 1774. fol. 



monument is called Lucius Pheenins Faustus, from 
which it is probable he was a Soman. 

In the speech of the recorder of Ephesus, which we 
have cited, he designates the city a tvorshipper of the 
great goddess, a word which very feebly expresses the 
force of the original Keajcopov, the meaning of which 
the inscription better conveys, by representing the 
city as the nurse of her own divinity. NEOKOPON 
originally signified a sweeper of the temple, answer- 
ing to the Roman adituus, and out sexton; afterwards 
the care of the structure was given to the person, as 
the superinlendaiU of the sacra, answering to our 
churchwarden; and at last the Neocorate was sustain- 
ed only by individuals of consequence, who presided 
over the sacrifices offered for the emperor's life. So 
honourable was this office deemed, that cities frequently 
took the appellation, as the following medal shows to 
have been the case with reference to Ephesus.^ 




" Philip Rubenius. Diatribe de Urbibus Neocoria. in Graeviaa'i 
Thesauraa Antiqnit&tem BomuMniin. torn. xi. p. p. 13fiO — 1365. 



This medal exhibits the pronaos or front of the temple 
of Diana — in the middle is an image of the goddess 
idothed — at the bottom is the motto, "Of Ephesus" — 
and around it the title "Neokoron," and another 
Word respecting which anticjuaries are not agreed. 
The assumption then of the title mentioned in the 
address of the recorder, intimates that the city was 
liot only a worshipper of the goddess, but the special 
|ttardian of her shrine, and consequently favoured 
;"lrith the immediate and peculiar protection of the 
lieavenly power."' 

The religions of the ancient Greeks, though form- 
ing collectively one vast pfilytheistic system, were 
Exceedingly numerous, and dissimilar in their charac* 
ler. Greece and Asia Minor seem to have been par- 
celled out among a number of deities, each of whom 
Was the paternal god of some city or race, having not 
only separate rites, but a form of worship widely dif- 
ferent. Each deity had his favourite abode, and local 
attachments; to some valley, or grove, or town, the 
power and presence of the divinity especially belong- 
ed: and hence in Bosotian Thrace, we trace the orgies 
of Bacchus; in northern Thessaly, the worship of 
Apolio; on the Corinthian shores, the rites of Nep- 
tune; in Argos, the temples of Juno; and in Ephe- 
«us, the worship of Diana. Though acknowledged to 
be divine out of their own peculiar domains, yet their 
worshippers were rather averse to proselytism, fearing 
lest, by ari extended communication, the local indii- 

" Josepbus telle his countrymen, tli at God delivered their fathew 
i NE0K0P0Y2, "to lake care ofhii iemple." — De Bel. lib. v 
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ence of the deity should be weakened, and his predi- 
lection for them transforred to others. The residence 
of some fabled divinity, responding by the oracle to a 
crowd of superstitious votaries, was regarded as a 
valuable rebg-ious monopoly, which it became the 
favoured community, as a matter of {K>licy, to keep as 
nnicli an possible to themselves; hence, Ajax in Ho- 
mer advises the Greeks to pray apart and in silence, 
lest the Trojans should overhear tliem, and be able, by 
imitating* them, to pray with equal eft'ect. This pecu- 
liarity in the ancient mythology, accounts for the local 
and almost exclusive worship of the great goddess in 
Ephesus, 

The image of Diana, according to vulgar belief, 
had originally fallen from heaven; and to this tradi- 
tion the town-clerk referred in his address to the 
infuriated inhabitants, on the arrival of Paul. Some 
have supposed from this circumstance, that the image 
was an aerolite, or atmospheric stone ; but such 
marks of condescension from the superior powers, 
were common among the pagans. The notion was 
zealously propagated by the priests, that the statues 
at whose shrines they ministered, were the gifts of the 
celestial divinities; and this artful invention was 
designed to sanction their superstition, and to inspire 
reverence for the temples in which they were placed. 
The Palladium of Troy, and the image of Minerva at 
Athens, were said to have dropped from the clouds; 
and the ancile, the sacred shield of the Romans, 
undertook the same earthward voyage in the reign of 
Numa Pompilius.*" This impudent superstition was 

" Ovid explains the origin of the word ancyle, as applied to ihese 
ahidds: 





early introduced into tlie CliristiaD churcli wliendegea- 
erating into superstition; and many tales are record- 
ed by the monkish writers, of communications ifroin 
the virgin and apostles, almost too impious to excite 
derision. Pachoraius, a roouk of the fourth century, 
is said by Cyril, to have received at an angel's hands 
a brazen tablet, inscribed with rules for a monastic 
«rder; Thaumaturg-us obtained from St. John a creed, 
through the virgin's intercession ; and so late as the 
twelfth century, abbot Joachim could boast a book of 
prophecies on copper plates, which an angel had good- 
naturedly given him as a celestial keepsake. The 
Italian papists claimed this origin for the shrine of our 
Lady of Loretlo; and a celebrated picture of the vir- 
gin, was devoutly believed to have been suspended 
over Rome, a considerable time, in tlie sight of the 

_ priests and people, until pope John the First marched 

K0nt in floLemn procession, to receive the heaveidy 

K^^resent. 

H The sacred object of Ephesian worship, was care- 

■ iuily preserved, from the period of its first formation, 

■ flirough the ages which intervened, till the demolition 
of pagan temples, which followed upon the rise of 
Christianity to the tlirone of universal empire. The 

Iittiage consisted of a large block of wood, of beech or 
"Idque ancyle vocat, quod a.b omni parte recisum est, 
Quemque notes oculis, iui|;u1ub omtiis abest." 
FaH. iii. 377. 
A festival was celebrated in honour of the sacred sliield ; and Taci- 
tus attributes the unsuccessful campaign of the emperor Olbo, 
Bgftinst Vitellius, to his leaving Rome during the Ancyliorium fea- J 
,—Hiil. i. 
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elm, but accordin§; to some of ebony or vine,'^ shaped 
into a likeness of the goddess, and evideucing- its re- 
mote antiquity by the rudeness of its workmanship. 
The first statues were unshaped blocks and stones; 
and, hence, the word column, «i"f, was generally used 
by the Greeks, to denote a statue.*^ It was a custom 
in the patriarchal ages, to erect pillars on the site of 
any memorable event; and these monuments, iu ma- 
ny instances, were perverted to idolatrous purposes, 
and gradually assumed the character of representatives 
of certain fabled deities. Jacob " took the stone that 
he had puifor his pillow, and set it up fur a pillar, and 
poured oil upon the top of i(;"'" and the erection was 
doubtless honourable to himself, and acceptiible to Him 
whose mercy he had experienced ; but the practice 
degenerating into a superstitious rite, gave rise to the 
prohibition which appeared under the legation of Mo- 
ses.** The heaven-fallen idol of Ephesus, was not a 
representation of the elegant huntress of classic fable, 
but an Egyptian hieroglyphic, a personification of na- 
ture. In this character she was pictured as a woman, 
having a number of breasts, to denote, according to 
Jerome, that, as nature, she was " the nurse, the sup- 
porter and life of all living creatures."'^ To this re- 
presentation the apostle was supposed by the ancient 

" Mutianus, a noljlti Roman, consul A. D. 75, wbo had seen it, 
affirmed il to be vine. — PHuy. 

" Winckelm. Hist. del'Art. i. p. 1—9, 

"* Gen. xsviii. 18. 

" Deul. xvi. 21, 22. The Assyrian Ncbo was represented by a 
plain pillar, consecrated by anoinliog;, and worshipped by erecting 
mounts of stones in his honour, called Bethutia. — Selden de Dh. Syr. 

" Comm. in Epiat. ad Eph. Pra;ral. 
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hiterpreters to refer, when writing to the Ephe- 
sians, and comparing the church to a " bodj/" and 
**Julaess,'" which Christ supports and nourishes by 
his bounty. " Which is his body, and (he fulnesi 
4f him who Jilkth all with (in) alV The apostle is 
nderstood, as here intimating to the believing 
Ephesians, that Christ really was to them what their 
pagan brethren fabled of their many-breastcil god- 
dess, their ever-efficient and all-powerful supporter. 
Of this opinion are many expositors; but modem 
criticism hesitates to admit, that an inspired writer 
would have recourse to an impious pagan superstition, 
to illustrate such a sacred and important truth. This 
objection may, perhaps, be neutralized by the consi- 
deration, that writing to native Ephesians, it would 
be natural for him to illustrate his subject by allusions 
tmiliar to their minds; and this opinion is strength- 
ened by the circumstance of John, who lived long in 
Uphesus, using the same mode of expression — "and 
fixm his fullness we have all received grace for grace." 



Rfoddess is here represented with three rows of 
on her body; arms extended; a small tower 
on her head; on her shoulders wings, which seem to 
intimate her claims to a descent from heaven.*' 
" Plates to Calmet. 






The figure here has two rows of breasts; the hands 
rest on a reed; two stags appear at the feet; and two 
heads accompany the image, emblematical of the sua 
and moon ; placed above it, to denote their superintend- 
ance of nature in her operations. 




The figure in the middle is Diana of Ephesus, with 
four rows of breasts; an inverted trident in each hand; 



OD her head the lotos sacred to Isis,*" denoting her 
onion with that goddess. The inscription ahove, 
OMONOI A, signifies uni<m or concord. The goddess 
has on her right a prietitess of Isis, with the lotus on 
her head; and on lier left is a priest of Serapis, point- 
ing with his right hand to tlie lotus-crowned head of 
Diana. The inscription at the bottom is, "Of the 
cities of Ephesus and Alexandria." 

** It would require a formidable diBserlatioi], lo consider ibe im- 
portance attached lo ihe lolua in the mythology of the ajicienis. The 
Nile was a sacred river: many of its plants, as the Faba Mgypliaca, 
a species of bean, and the lotut, were sacred also ; and the former 
on account of its resemblance lo a boat, and the latter from its well- 
known qaality of always floating above ihe surface of the water, 
were adopted very generally as symbols of the ark. The .Egyptian 
priests were accustomed to crown themselves with the lotun. — lie- 
Hodorui. i. X. p. 467. From lamblichuH we learn, that a man sit- 
ting upon the loliti, surrounded with mud, was an emblem of the 
ran; and from Plutarch, that the sun was represented by the sym- 
bol of an infant sitting upon the same plant. — Iamh.de My st. secL 
Tii. p. 181. rtul. de hide. p. 355. "It is manifest," says Faber, 
" notwithslanding the physical relinements of Taniblichus and Plu- 
tarch upon these hieroglyphics, that something more must be meant 
by them than the mere natural sun ; and I apprehend, (hat in both 
cases, the person, who sits upon the lotus, is the great solar path, 
arch (Noah), and that, in the latter, he was represented as a child, 
in allusion lo hia mystical second birth." — Faber. Mysl. of the Ca- 
biri. vol. i. p. 314. In the Japanese mythology we find the same 
symbol : the goddess Quanwon is represented sitting upon the same 
aquatic plant. — Kremp/er's Japan, p. 595. In China, the deily upon 
(he lo/us in the midst of waters, has been long a favourite emblem : 
and the god Brahma, in the Hindoo mythology, was represented in 
Ibe same manner. — See plales ofthejirst and third Avaler, in Mau. 
rice. Hilt. oflUnd. vol. i. In connexion with this diluvian emblem, 
it is curious to observe Diana mentioned by Strabo, Artemidonis, 
,'«nd fausanias, by the title of Ltmnaf is or the mora/imet/ei/i/; inaa 
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nncicnl inscriplion in Gruter she is also collet! rrffina undamm. Ih 
ipieeiiof thf wares; and Orpiieus invokes her under tlie appellalion 
ot the prtsercrr of ships. — StTabo. Cai^. lib. 8. p. 361. Artrm. Oniroe. 
lib. ii. cap. 42. Patit. Achaic. p. 375. Grut. p. 37. Orph. Atyo». 
lib. i- V. 569. 
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Diana Multiiuammia Iiere appears in the heiglit of 
her glory and advancement, allegorically representing 
tile beneficence of nature, in communicating support 
and succour to the various orders of living creatures. 
The figures of animals sculptured upon her body, inti- 
mate their dependence upon her benign influences. 
Her numerous rows of breasts, emblematically speak 
the same truth; and the zodaical signs upon her 
breastplate, indicate the various seasons of the year 
in which she periodically dispenses her bounty.*" The 
Egyptian Isis was represented in a similar manner; 
for Macrobius tells us, "she is worshipped in every 
religion, being either tlie earth or universal nature, 
under the influence of the sun; for this reason the 
whole body of the goddess is covered with breasts, 
because the universe is nourished by the earth or 
nature.""' 

In the Museum Capitolinum at Rome, there is a 
figure of Diana Trifomiis; and this three-ibld aspect 
«he frequently assumed, uniting the characters of 
Luna, Diana, and Hecate."^ 



" A dissertalion on the Ephesion Diana was published al Kutne 
in 1&57 by Menetreius, in which are several engravings, 
" Macrob. Salur. lib. i. c. 20. 

" The triads of the Gentile world, are generally resolved into cor- 
nptions of (he doctrine of the trinity, revealed to the patr iarelis, and 
^served by tradition among their descendants in the scenes of iheir 
"Wide-spread dispersion. It ib remarkable, how frequently we meet 
•ith the pagan trinity. The famouH Siberian medal, now placed in 
tte imperial cabinet of Petersbarg, represents on one side a deity 
'Hth three heads and six arms; he sits croas-legged upon what Dr. 
sons calls n low sopha, or rather the symbolical lotus ; and on 
e reverse there is the following inscriplion, tmnslated by Colonel 




The key and cords which she here holds, denote her 
power in hell as Hecate, the guardian; and the torch 
plainly indicates ber character in heaven as the moon. 

"The sacred image of God in three images: 

By these collect the hoiy will of God — 

Love him." 
This medal is supposed to have been brought from the empire oflhe 
Dalai-Lama in Thibet — Parson'* Remains of Japhel, chap. 7. 
I'on Slrahlmberg's Intro, lo Descrip. of Stbrruj, A triple god is de- 
s(;ribed by Kircher among the Japanese, and ihi! celebrated triad of 
the Hindoos, Brahma, Vishnou, and Seeva, is well known. — Sir IV. 
Jones on the gods of Greece, Ifc. Asial. Res. vol. i. p. 250. Piatt in 
Maur. Indian Antii/uittes. ■' At night and in ihe west, the sun is 
Vishnou, he is Brahma in the east and in the morning, from noon 
lo evening he is Seeva.'' — Asiat. Res. vol. v, p. 234. Maurice no- 
tices onotlier triple god in India, compounded of Sree Mun Narrin, 
a beautiful woman, named MahaLetchimy, and a serpent. "These 
persons are supposed by the Hindoos to be wholly indivisible ; the 
one is Ihree, and the three are one," — Ind. Antiq. vol. iv. p. 750. 
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The worship of the goddess as Luna^ prevailed exten-* 
sively; the '^ precious things put forth by the moon/* 
are mentioned in the patriarchal age ; and, in the time 

A royal grant of land in Camata» translated from the Sanscrit by Sir 
W. Jones, closes with the following inscription : 

'' SW ViRU' Pa' Csha' !" 
or, 
Th$ god with three eyes. 

Atiat Ret. io\. iii. 
Geryon the three-headed, is famous in classical antiquity. 
Qnalis Atlantiaco memoratur littore quondam 
Monstrum Geryones immane tricorporis im, 
Cui tres in pugna dextrse ^aria arma gerebant 
Una ignes sevos— 
'* Thus on the coast, from hoary Atlas named. 
Stood triple Geryon : in his three right hands 
Three weapons fierce he brandished, vengeful fire.^' 

SiL Ital. Bell. Pun. lib. xiii. v. 200. 
The triad of the Greeks, so frequently referred to by Proclus, has 
been largely examined by Cud worth. — Proc* in Plat. Tinutum. 
lib. ▼. c. 10. 
The inhabitants of northern Europe had various trinities : 
That of the prose Edda is Odin, Vile, and Ve. 
Of the Volnspa, Odin, Hsnir, and Lodur. 
The Scandinavians swore by Odin, Freyr, and Njord. 
The Nomir or Destinies were three. 

Eddalaren og dens Oprindelse, by Finn Magnusen, 

Copenhagen, 1824. 
Among the Druids the number three was sacred and mystical : 
hence, their writing-rods of three sides, and the fondness of the an. 
cient British bards for the triad, tribanau or triplet 

Eiry mynydd — gwangeus I4r — 
Gochwiban gwynt ar dalar — 
Yn yr ing gorau yw'r Car. 
" Snow of the mountain ! the bird is ravenous for food — 
Keen whistles the blast on the headland — 
In distress the friend is most valuable !" 



of Jeremiah, cakes and offering's were presented to 
the "queen of heaven" on the house-tops in Pales- 
tine.** 

A tree was selected, in the 6r,st instance, for the 
shrine of the goddessj and, in accordance with the 
universal practice of heathenism, the image was set 
up under its shade. Diana was believed to mimifest 
herself in dreams and visions; and many tales of her 
power and pretended revelations were common among 
the vulgar. Whilst sleeping, Aristarche, a lady, is 
commanded by her to accompany the Phoeceans to 
the foundation of Marseilles; and during the erection 
of her temple, Metagenes the architect is miraculously 
assisted in placing a stupendous marble over the door- 
way. Chandler supposes, that these self manifesta- 
tions, gave rise in the early ages of Christianity to the 
Tjelief of supernatural interposition by the Panagia, or 
Virgin Mary, and by saints appearing to the faithful 
in daily and nightly visions. The superstition was 
doubtless introduced into the Christian church by 
some injudicious zealots, under the mistaken notion 
of exalting their religion in the estimation of the pa- 
gans, by placing before them intercourse with the 
divinity as immediate as that of which the old idola- 
try boasted. Still does the remnant of the primitive 
church, existing among the followers of the false 
propliet in Asia Minor, fondly cling to the supposed 
revelations of the "mother of God," and the visits of 
the Panagia, are as much a matter of exultation to 
the superstitious Greeks, as the manifestations of 
Diana were to the inhabitants of heathen Ephesus. 
" Jur. vii. 18; xViv. 17, 18. 
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In other places besides Ephesus, religious honours 
,weFe paid to the goddess; and Dianium became the 
name of a town and promontory in Spain, derived 
from the celebration of her worship.'" The ancient 
Latins hoilt her a temple on mount Aventine, in the 
reign of Servius Tullius; and the sacrifice of an ox 
here by a Roman instead of a Sabine, is supposed to 
have decided the destiny of Rome, and to have fixed 
upon its hills the seat of universal empire.^ Gaul 
and Britain were especially devoted to her service; 
and it is a cunous fact, preserved by tradition and 
ancient chronicles, that St. Paul's church, in London, 
occupies the site of an ancient temple of Diana. 
"The stately church of St. Paul," says Seymour, 
"stands in or near the place where once had been a 
temple of Diana, the goddess worshipped by the 
Londoners, as Apollo was by the people of Thorncy, 
or Westminster. Thin appeared from the tusks of 
boars, horns of stags and of oxen, and from the repre- 
sentation of deer, and even of Diana herself, upon the 
sacrificing vessels found in digging the foundation of it, 
■ which was begun by Ethelbert, king of Kent, about 
^Hhe year of Christ 610,'"-^ It appears from classical 
^■Kntiquity, that stags and oxen were frequently offered 
^■0 Diana; and Dr. Woodward observes, in a letter 
Bw» Sir C. Wren, that he had in his collection, horns of 
oxen and stags, which were dug up near the church, 
with a small image of the goddess. An ancient 
. manuscript in the Cotton Library, informs us, that in 



I 



" Now Cape Martin. 

'** EuBlace Classical Tour, vol. i. 

** Seymour, p. 652. 
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the time of Melitus, the first bishop of London, 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, built a churcb to the honour 
of St. Paul, on the site of a temple of Diiina; that 
certain ceremonies were performed afterwards in the 
church allusive to her woi-ship; and that manors were 
held on condition of offering a doe or buck at the 
high altar of the church.^ The crosse in Cheape ad- 



" This was done in the leign of Edward the First. Stowe writes 
as follows: 

" Sir William Baud, knighl, the third of Edward the First, in 
the yeere 1274, on Candlemna-day, granted to Harry de Borbam, 
deane of St. Paul's, and to the chnprer there, that in consideration 
of twenty.two acres of ground or land by them granted nithin iheir 
manor of Weslley, in Essex, to be inclosed into his park of Cnr- 
ingham ; he would for ever, upon the feaat-day of the Converaion 
of Paul, in winter, give uuto them a good doe, Eeasonable and 
Bwecte; and upon the feast of the Commemoratiou of St Paul, 
in summer, a good bucke; and offer the same at the high 
altar, the same to bee spent among the canons residents; the doe 
to be brought hy one man at the houre of procession ; and thorow 
the procession to the high altar, and the bringcr to have nothing: 
the bucke to be brought by all his meyney in like manner, and they 
to have paid unto them, hy the chamberlaine of (he cbarch, twelve 
pence only, and no more to be required. 

" This grant he made ; and for performance bound the lands of 
him and his heires to be distrained on : and if the lands should be 
evicted (resumed by a court of judical lire) that yet he and his heires 
should accomplish the gift. WiUiesses, Richard TUberie, William 
de Wockendon, Richard de Harlowe, knighl, Peter of Stamford, 
Thomas of Walden, and some others. 

" Sir Waller Baud, sonne to William, confirmed this gift in the 
thirtieth of the said king : and the witnesses thereunto were, Nicho- 
las de Wockendon, Richard de Rokelcy, Thomas de Mandeville, 
John de Rochford, knights, Richard de Uromford, William de 
Markes, William de Fulham, and others. Thus much for ihe 
graunt. 
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joiningf the cathedral, was ornamented with a Bg'ure I 
of the goddess; and the alabaster statue, with the ] 
water of the Thames flowing: from the naked breast, ] 

"Now what I have heard by report, and partly scene, it foUoweth: 

" Upon ihe Teaat-day of the Commemoration of St. Paul, the 
backe being brought up lo the steps of the high altar in Paul's 
charcb, at the houre of procession, the deane and chapter being 
i^parralled in coapesand vestments, with garlands of roses on tbeii 
heads, ihejr sent the body of tbe bucke to baking. 

"Then follows: 

"There was belon^g to the church of St. Paul, for both ths 
dayes, two special sutes of vestments, the one embroidered with 
bnckes, the other with does, both given by Ihe said Bauds (as I 
have heard). Thus much for that matter." — pp. 640, 641. 

The custom is also deseril)ed by Pennant: 

"Till Queen Elizabeth's days, ihe doe or buck was received so- 
lemnly, at ihe steps of the high aliar, by the dean and chapter, at- 
tired in iheir sacred vestments, and crowned with garlands of ro. 
Ks. They sent the body of the bucke to baking, and bad tbe 
head, fixed on a pole, borne before the cross in llie procession, 
until they issued out of the west doore, where the keeper that 
brought it blowed the deathe of the bucke, and then Ihe homera 
ihat were about the cilie, presently answered him in like manner; 
for which p^nes, ihey bad cache man of the dean and chapter, 
four-pence in money and their dinner, and the keeper ihat brought 
ilwas allowed, during his abode there, for his service, meate, drinke, 
ud lodging, and five shillings in money at his going away, toge- 
ther with a loafe of breade having thepictureof St. Pauluponit."— 
&Cl»lrf tdil. p. 367. 

To ihia curious rite Erasmus probably refers : 

He saj-s, " Apud Anglos mos est Londini, ut ceilo die popului 
is tm rnm nm teniplum, Paulo sacrum, inducat longo hastili imposU 
turn caput ferx (damai illi quidem appellant, vulgus caproa, quum 
re vera sit bircorum genus comi bus palmalis in ea insula abundans) 
Cam inonaffino sonilu comuum venatoriorum. Hac pompa prxce- 
ditDr ad summum altare — dicas omnes afflatos furore Delio." — 
^Stelaiatta. lib. i. 
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plainly proves the identity of the British imag-e with 
the Multiiuammia of Ephesus,^ 

The veneration in which the Ephesians held their 
gtiddess, induced them to provide an edifice for the 
reception of her image, worthy of its fame and sanc- 
tity. A shepherd's accidental discovery, furnished 
them vnth siiitahle materials for the building they 
contemplated. It happened that, while feeding his 
flock on mount Prion, he ohserved two rams fighting; 
and in the struggle, the horn of one missing bis an- 
tagonist, struck a projecting piece of rock, and broke 
off a fragment of white marble. Upon entering the 
city with his specimen, he was received by his coun- 
trymen with the most extravagant demonstrations of 
joy, his name was changed from Pixodorus to Evan- 
gelus, or the good messenger ; and the chief magistrate 
of Ephesus, was ordered to offer a monthly sacrifice to 
him on the spot of the discovery, which was continu- 
ed to the age of Augustus CEesar. By this fortunate 
circumstance, an abundant stock of valuable materials 
was placed at the disposal of the people, for the erec- 
tion of the temple, and the beautifying of the city; 
and the expense of transporting marble from the dis- 
tant qnarries then in use was spared. Mount Prion 
is described as a large circular hill, overlooking the 
site of ancient Ephesus, and Pausanias places it 
among the curiosities of Ionia. It contributed largely 
to the splendoDr of the Ionian cities; and tradition 



°* SloweremarkB. "There was set up a curious wrought tabernacle 
of grey marble, and in ihe same an alabaster image of Diana, and 
water, conveyed from the Thames, trilling from her naked breast, 
for a time but now decayed." — Edit. 1618. p. 4S4. 
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ascribes to it a remarkable property of preserving the I 
bodies of the dead. It is certain that it was used i 
a place of sepulture ; and probably the story is correct* ] 
that Timothy and John were buried in it. The per- I 
forations made in the side of the mountain to admit 
the bodies tilill remain, and the passing traveller 
sometimes truces the inscription, "This is the monu- 
ment," &c. The story of the evangelist became cor- 
rupted with fictions in an early age, but yet it is cer- 
tain, thatEphesus was, for a considerable period, the 
place of bis residence; and the ruins of n brick build- 
ing, on the side of mount Prion, may be still identified 
with the church or oratory of St. John, which the 
emperor Justinian rebuilt. Prion is now a scene of 
silence and desolation — its \ast dripping caverns re- 
sound no longer with the noise of the chisel — and the 
only vestiges of the busy scenes of former times, con- 
sist of huge blocks of marble among its sand and 
brush-wood, which war, calamity, and earthquake, 
have not left time to polish and prepare. 

It is supposed by Lord Aberdeen, a high authority 
in all subjects connected with the ancients, that tem- 
ples were unknown in European Greece in the age 
of Homer, but that they existed at that time on the 
Asiatic coast.'" Hence, in Troy, mention is made of 
a temple of Minerva; the doors are opened, and the 

*" In the catalogue of ibe ships, whsre the forces of Athens are 
euumenited, ihey are called "the people of the noble Erectheus, 
wfaom the fertile eajlh produced, and whom Minerva nourished. 
She placed him in her own rich temple, where he is annually pro- 
Jiitiated by the Athenian youth with sacrifices of hulls and lambs." 
,-~lliad. ii. 547. This passage is, however, thought by some to be 
an interpolation. 



goddess is approached ; but the building appears to have 
been simply a receptacle for the image of tbe goddess. 
Antecedent to the erection of these buildings, the altar, 
uncanopied and exposed to public view, with its hedge 
or sacred inclosure, was the scene of religious rites. 
Convenience would soon suggest the covering-in of 
the inclosure; and the progress of civilization, at- 
tended by an increased superstitious zeal, speedily 
succeeded the rude erections of the barbaric ages, with 
the splendidly adorned temples, which still pinnacle 
with their ruins the headlands and promontories of 
the east. It is impossible to ascertain the period with 
any precision, when sacred buildings began to prevail 
among the Greeks; notices of them are occasionally 
found in the Odyssey, and this serves to strengthen 
the hypothesis, which ascribes to that poem a more 
modern origin than the Iliad. Equally uncertain 
also is tbe era, when tliat great distinction in the 
history of art began to prevail, which so early distin- 
guished liie Dorian and Ionian states, which was 
adhered to with such remarkable uniformily, through 
so many ages, by the respective comnmnities. The 
building of the Sicyoniait treasury, by the tyrant of 
Sicyon, in the thirty-third olympiad, or about 650 
B. C, is the first instance, mentioned by Pausanias, 
of the existence of these two arcliitectural orders; but 
the earliest specimen of the Ionic style of which any 
remains now exist, is to be found in Samos, an island 
opposite to the site of Ephesus, whose temple of Juno 
Herodotus so highly extols, (lib. iii. 60.) In process of 
time, the Ionic style almost generally superseded, in 
the erection of temples, the severe beauties of the sister 




Doric; but the earthquakes, which so often chiing'etl thi 
features, and distorted the face of Asia Minnr, aided IR^ 
■modem times by the tide of Turkish barbarisin, have 
left only few aijd scattered vestiges of the beautiful 
structures of the Grecian colonists. The plan of . 
Diana's temple was formed by Ctesiphon, of Crete 
assisted by his son Metagaiies, in the sixth century" 
before the Christian era; but tbe building was not 
completed until upwards of two hundred and twenty 
years after its foundation. The two architects wrote 
a treatise upon the fabric. All the Asian cities were 
emulous to make tbe most valuable contributions ; 
and the genius of the most celebrated masters, was* 
employed upon its embellishment. " The spot cho-l 
sen for it was a marsh,"" as most likely to preserve 

"" Sacred edifices were nauolly erected bj the Greeks and Ro. 
mans upon elevated sitee, but ihe practice was not so scrupulously 
Utended to, as is asserted by some. The custom was, however, 
generally adopted, and is of very high aniiquily. Hector, accord- 
ing to Homer, sacrificed upon the top ol' Ida; and Abraham was 
commanded to offer up Isaac on Moriuh. Dalak is represented as 
■electing three elevated stations, where bii sacrificed with Balaam, 
■nd probably by some eacred erection, 

FIRST STATIUS. | 

Num. xxii, 41. " And brovr/kl kim up into Ihe high places of Baal." 
'And he led him to tbe high places of h\^ god." (Chaldee and Sa- 
narilanj. "And be made him ascend Bemolh Baal." (Syrinc.) 
"He mude him ascend to the pillar or mouud of Baal." (Greek). 
"And he led him up to some temples of his god." (Arabic.) 

SECOND STATION. 

Num. xxiii- H. "And he brought him into Ihe field of Zophim, I 
fo tki lop of Pixgah," 

"To the field of observation, to tbe top of the hill." (Chuldee.] 1 
'To the 6eldof [lie watchers, to the top of the hill." (Syriac.) "To J 
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the structure free from gaps, and uninjured by earw- 
quakes. The foundation was made with charcoal ram- 
med, and with fleeces. The souterrain con- 
B. C. sumed immense quantities of marble. The 

541. edifice was exalted on a basement with ten 

steps. It was the finest specimen of the 
Ionic style, in which the fluted column and capital, witJi 
volutes, were originally introduced. The whole length 
of the temple was four hundred and twenty-five feet, 
and the breadth two hundred and twenty; with one 
hundred and twenty-seven columns of the Ionic order, 
and Parian marble, each of a single shaft, and sixty 
feet high. These were donations from kings;'"' 



the field of the watchers, to the peak of obBerrntioii." (Samaritoa). 
" To the field of ohservation, on the summit of a. levelled place." 
(Greek). "To an high place, on the top of a citadel." (Arabic). 

THIRD STATION. 
Num. xxiii. 28. " Anil halak brovghl Balaam vnlo Ike lop of Pror." 
'" This is undouhtedly a mistake, though the original passage in 
Pliny Banctions the statemeut. " Universo tempio longiiudo est 
ccccxxT pedum, latitude ducentorum viginti, columnse centum vi- 
ginti seplem a singulis regibus foctie, seKaginta pedum altiludine: 
ex his triginla sex coJate, &c." — lib. xxxvi. cap. 14. Il is difhcult 
10 conceive of there being one hundred and luenty-seven kings in 
Asia, to bestow such gifts; besides the arrangement being wholly 
repugnant to the form and symmtlry of ihe ancient temples. To 
remove the difficulty, it is proposed by .Mr. Windham, to alter the 
punctuation of the passage, by placing a comma after "centum;" 
which makes it one hundred columns, twenty-seven the gil^ of so 
many kings. — Archahgia. vol. vi. No. (1. The leniple, though bu- 
perior lo Si. Paul's, was inferior to St. Peter's at Rome ; the Kphe- 
sian temple being four hundred and twenty-five feet long, and the 
church of St. Peter eight hundred and forty Itomon palms, eacb 
palm being alMUt nine English inches. 
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Ihirty-six were carved, and one of them, perliaps as a 
' model, by Scopas. It had a double row of columns, 
) £fteen on either side; and Vitruvius has not deler- 
led if it had a roof, probably over the cell only. 
•The folding doors or gates had been continued fonr 
years in glue, and were made of cypress wood, which 
I liad been treasured up for four generations, highly 
I ftolished. These were found by Mutianus as fresh 
I and as beautiful four hundred yearsj after, as when 
I aew. The ceiling was of cedar; and the steps as- 
sending the roof (of the cell?) of a single stem of & 
vine, which witnessed the durable nature of that wood. 
' The dimensions of this great temple excite ideas of 
I lucommon grandeur from mere massiveness, but the 
I -notices we collect of its internal ornament will in- 
crease our admiration."'"* 

The most perfect works of the great masters in 
sculpture and painting, were deposited in it; and one 
of the works of Apelles, which it contained, is record- 
ed by Pliny, to have been worth upwards of twenty 
talents of gold.'"* The image of the goddess, gorge- 
ously apparelled, was placed in a shrine, concealed 
from the gaze of the vulgar, except when service was 
performing ; and to preserve the unwieldly statue 
in a firm position, a bar of metal, probably of gold, 
was placed under each hand. " Praxiteles and his son 
Cephesidorus, adorned the shrine; Scopas contributed 
a statue of Hecate; Timarete, the first female artist 
upon record, finished a picture of the goddess, the 
most ancient in Ephesus; and Parrhasius and Apel- 

"" Chandler's Travels, vol. i. p. 169, 170. 
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les, boUi Ephesians, employed their skill to embellish 
the pannels of the walls." 

It has often beeu a subject of curiosity and admira- 
tion, how the ancients moved the stupendous masses 
they employed in the erection of their temples."^ The 
stones for the pyramids were brought along artificial 
causeways ; but the method generally adopted in 
moving columns, was by affixing strong iron axles in 
each end, and inserting them in broad wheels of solid 
construction. This plan was contrived by Ctesiphon, 
to convey marbles from the quarries at Prion ; and s 
representation of the machine attached to an obelisk, 
may be seen in Montfaucon.'"* The enormous sacri- 
ficial stones, which are found upon the eminences of 
northern Europe, are, however, as remarkable instan- 
ces of toil and labour ; and still continue, in this age 
of mechanic power and skill, to excite the astonish- 
ment, and perplex the ingenuity of the traveller. 
^ p The Lydian monarchy being overthrown 

' ' in the person of Croesus, the Ionian states 

became subject to Cyrus, and the £pbe- 

'" Plumb-lines (Amos, vii.7, S,) wheels tin J axles, are me Dtioneil 
in conleinponiry writings, Uenon soys, that the Egyptians began 
by elevating masses, in which ihey marked out their architectural 
lines; and it is certain, that at the temple of Hermontfais, the 
Bculpture of the capitals has not been finished, so that the ptllats 
were worked after they were put up. The obelisks are deacril>ed 
by Pliny as having been brought to Thebes, from the qnarriee, by 
meiinsofacanal (lib. xxwi. c. 9.) The obelisks were made to rest 
across the stream upon the opposite banks; vesHels loaded with 
bricks were brought under ; the cargo was then taken out, and the 
vessels rising, elevated the obelisks." — Fosbrooke'i Ency. of AniJq- 
vol. i. p. 16. 

'" Montfaucon. vol. iii. pi. 60. 



sians paid tribute in presents, to the sovereign of I 
Persia. The south-western part of Asia Minor wa« 
foruied into a satrapy, and paid, in the time of Darius, 
the sum of four hundred talents of silver into the trea- 
sury of Susa. Frequent attempts were made to shake 
off the slavery of the Asiatic monarchs, in which they 
were assisted by the mother tountry; and a sangui- 
nary battle was fought at Ephesus, between the Per- 
sians and lonians, in which the latter were defeated. 
In the contests which took place between tlie Asiatics, 
and Asiatic Greeks, Ephesus was frequently the scene 
(^ conflict; and Herodotus mentions a band of fugi- 
tive Chians approaching the city in the evening, while 
the women were celebrating the mysteries of Ceres, 
and being cruelly massacred by the inhabitants.'*"' 
The calamities of Ionia at this period, excited the 
deepest commiseration among the Greeks in Europe; 
and when the capture of Miletus, by the troops of 
Persia, was represented by Phrynichiis, upon the 
Athenian stage, the audience were so affected as to 
burst into tears. The sympathy of the mother coun- 
try was but ill repaid; for when Xerxes attempted its 
conquest, he was assisted in his ambitious underta- 
king by the Ionic confederates. To the Persians 
£phesU3 remained tributary, with but few intervals, 
from the termination of the Lydian empire, to the 
overthrow of the Persians by Alexander; but, during 
this period, it was frequently under the sway of petty 

I despots, who, by paying the usual subsidies into the 
treasnry of the empire, were permitted to tyrannise 
over its inhabitants. The names of Athenagoras, 



" Ilerod, lib. vi. c 
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Comas, Aristarcbus, and Heg'esias, occur in the list 
of its tyrants. 

The history of architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
is intimately connected witli that of Ephesus; for 
.some of the most famous artists of antiquity, were 
either numbered among its natives, or resided within 
its walls. About 430 B. C. Scopas, the architect and 
sculptor, flourished, and contributed largely to the 
beauty of the city, and the splendour of its temple. 
One of bis statues of Venus was transported in afiter- 
times to Rome ; and the monument of the husband of 
Artemisia, upon which he was employed, is recorded 
!iB one of the seven wonders of the world. This erec- 
tion was to the memory of Mausolus; and from thi 
circumstance all similar monuments have been since 
called mausoleums. Parrhasius, the painter, mention- 
ed by Horace, 

" quas aut Parrasjus protulit aut Scopas," 

was also an Ephesian, and flourished about 415 yeUIS 
B. C. obtaining by his proficiency in bis art, the title 
of the king of his profession. In the time of Alexan- 
der, Ephesus was honoured with the celebrated 
Applies, whose well-known picture of that monarch, 
grasping the thunder, was seen and praised by Pliny; 
and so pleased was the Macedonian hero with the 
production, that he forbade any man besides him to 
attempt his likeness. Most of the finest performances 
of these artists were placed in the temple of Diana, 
which had become one of the richest depots whidi 
the ancient world could boast, when it was partially 
despoiled of its treasures by an incendiaiy. 
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It is related of Eratostratus, an Ephesian philoso-) 
pher, that, wishing' to secure an immortal name, he 
attempted the destruction of Diana's temple by fire, 
preferring an infamous notoriety to a wholly unre- 
corded life. The Asiatics conquered by 
Alexander, afterward noticed with a su- B. C. 

perstitious awe, that this conflagration took 356. 

|dace that very night, when that prince was 
bom at Pella ; and it was, hence, regarded by them, 
ss a type of that general desolation of their territory, 
which marked his conquests. It is probable, how- 
ever, that only the wooden roof of the structure was 
destroyed, and its splendour defaced, as its marble 
ootumns and massy walls, would not easily yield to 
the action of the element. Twenty years afterwards, 
Alexander penetrated into Ionia on his first inroad into 
Asia, immediately after the battle of the Granicus ; and 
the Persians retired from Ephesus to Miletus as he ap- 
proached, and the city opened her g^tes to receive the 
victorious Macedonians. For a considerable period, 
a struggle had been carried on in the Grecian cities, 
, between the aristocracy and the democracy. The 
contentions of these two hostile factions, had rendered 
them an easy prey to their Asiatic neighbours ; and 
in particular, had frequently deluged Ephesus with 
Mood. The flight of the Persians to Miletus, who 
liad constantly favoured the aristocratic party, gave 
the supremacy to the opposite faction, who immedi- 
'*My proceeded to retaliate upon their former masters, 
^Bsomuch, that Alexander, upon his arrival, found 
Inany of the principal citizens murdered, and a. 
general massacre threatened. The king promptly 



interfered in behalf of the victims of popular fary, 
compelling the triumphant mob to abate their vio- 
lence; and Arrian relates, that this conduct contri- 
buted more to his immediate renown, than any of 
his victories in Asia Minor, At this period the Ephe- 
sians were busily engas^ed in repairing their half-bunit 
temple; and Alexander assigned to them the revenues 
hitherto paid to the "King of kings," at Susa, for 
the promotion of the work,"" Tlie conqueror paid 
religious honours at the shrine of the goddess; the 
huge image was carried in procession before his 
troops ; and the pupil of Aristotle bowed his head like 
a true polytheist, in reverence for the Ephesian idol. 

In the wars of Alexander's generals, Ephesus fre- 
quently received new masters; and an attempt was 

made by Lysimachus to change its name, 
B. C. and to alter its site. The ancient city was 

290. built by Androclus upon the mountains; 

but the erection of the temple in the marshes 
below, soon caused its desertion, by gradually bringing 
the inhabitants to reside within its sacred precincts. 
Lysimachus, however, ordered them to remove a 
short distance, and to found a new city under the 
patronage of his licentious wife, Arsinoe. With this 
capricious mandate the Ephesians were unwilling to 
comply, until compelled by stratagem. A heavy fall 

'" Anacharsis visited Epiieaua fourteen years after the burning 
of the temple; and the inhahilanlB showed him with regret its ruinB. 
"Nothing remains," eayB he, "but the four walU, and some co- 
lumns which rise in the midst of its ruins ; the lire hud consumed 
the roof, imd the ornaments which decorated the nave ; it had begun 
to be rebuilt, and besides the contributions of the citizens, the wo- 
men had contributed iheir jewels." 
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of rain coming on, the sewers were blocked up by the 
soldiers, which laid the streets and houses under 
■water, and obliged the inhabitants to occupy their 
new abode. But the memory of Arsinofe soon sunk 
into oblivion ; the modern city continued to flourish 
under the name of Ephesu«, and was recognised, 
during the administration of the Komans, as the 
greatest emporium within mount Taurus. 

The architect employed in repairing the injury sus- ' 
tained by the Ephesian temple was Dinocrates ; the 
same who offered to cut mount Athos into a statue of 
Alexander, and to suspend an image in a temple by 
means of loadstones. From an early period it had 
enjoyed the privilege of a sanctuary, the advantages 
of which were increased by succeeding benefactors. 
Alexander extended the asylum to a furlong j Mith- 
ridates shot an arrow from the pediment, and enlarg- 
ed the boundary to the spot where it fell ; Marc 
Antony doubled the distance, so as to reach the cityj 
but the concession being abused, the different grants 
were annulled by order of Augustus. In this pagan 
custom we have the original of the sanctuaries in the 
monastic establishments of the middle ages 3 and we 
hare here another instance, of that alliance which 
Was formed between the professing church of Christ, 
in the time of her corruption, and the ritual of hea- 
thenism. 

The rites observed in the worship of Diana, cor- 
tesponded with those of the other heathen deities. Her 
priests were required by the ancient institutions to 
be eunuchs, and to be assisted only by virgins. In 
kter tinies these rules were not adhered to; and such 
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licentiousness characterised the heathen mysteries, 
that the apostle Paul asserts, that it is " a shame even 
to speak of those thitu/Sy which are done of them in 
secret."^'" The religious rites of the ancients, have 
found a learned and ingenious defender in Warbur- 
ton ; but the historical testimony as to their impurity, 
is too strong' to be overcome by his acute reasoning. 
Many of the early Christian writers were converts from 
heathenism ; and it is inconceivable, that they should 
so strongly have denounced its ritual, had it been so 
innocent and instructive as is asserted. Clemens 
Alexandrinus calls those who brought the mysteries 
from Egypt into Greece, "the fathers of an execra- 
ble superstition, who sowed the seeds of wickedness 
and corruption in human life;" and he closes his re- 
marks by saying, " these are the mysteries of atheisti- 
cal men ; I may rightly call those athiests, who are 
destitute of the knowledge of him who is truly God, 
and most impudently worshipped a boy torn in pieces 
by the Titans, a woman lamenting, and the things 
which modesty forbids to name." The force of this, 
and similar testimonies, Warburton endeavours to 
evade, by insinuating, that the Christians bore a *' se- 
cret grudge" to the mysteries; but the learned writer 
has not shown his authority, for thus traducing their 
character, by the charge of false and calumnious 
representation.'**' It appears strange, that Socrates 
should always have declined to be initiated, had the 
mysteries been intended, as their defender intimates, 

'"Eph. V. 12. 

'"• Warburton. Div, Leg. lib. ii. sect. 4. Leland, Advantage and 
NecesBily of the Cbristian Revelation, vol, i. c, viii. ix. 




to elevate the moral taste of the people, and inculcate 
Ae doctrines of a providence and a future state. The 
^mses and ceremonies employed hy the mystagogiies, 
were, indeed, early introduced among the Chris- 
tians ; but this was adopted in order to conciliate the 
kenthens, and proved to he a policy most fatal to the 
dinrch. It is painful to find a writer like Clement, 
ipeaking* of the venerable "orgies of the word," and 
fcgrading the cause of truth by such pagan allusions 

the following-: "O true holy mysteries! being- ini- 
tiated, I am made holv ;" " the Lord himself acts the 
|nrtof an bierophant^" " tlicse are the bacchanalia of 

mysteries, come then and be initiated." 



CHRISTIAN EPHESUS. 

t was abonl the year 53, in the reign of the em- 
peror Claudius, that Christianity was fii"st preached 
in Ephesus, and the light of the gospel penetrated 
the "gross darkness" in which the city of Diana had 
for ages been enveloped. A galley from the port of 
Corinth brought Paul with Aquila and Priscilla, to 
the opposite shore of Asia Minor, and the Christian 
faith then made its first inroad into that region where 
a degrading, though fascinating idolatry, had been so 
long dominant. And Paul "sailed thence (Corinth) 
■into Syria, and with him Priscilla and Aquila ; hamriff 
shorn his head in Cenchrea, for he had a vo?v. And 
iie came to Ephesus, and hjl them there; but he himself 
entered into the synagogue, and reasoned with tJie 
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Jewsr^^"" If the apostle's ** spirit'' had been "stirred" 
within him when grazing upon the temples, groves, 
and statues of Athens, similar feelings of indignation 
and pity, we may conceive, would animate his mind, 
as he drew nigh to Ephesus, and beheld the beautiful 
architecture of Ionia employed to recommend super- 
stitions and libertinism equally as dark and revolting. 

"" Acts, xviii. 18. Cenchrea was a port on the east side of the 
Isthmas of Corinth, opposite to the Lecheum, another port on the 
west. Here a Christian church was planted hy Paul ; for we find 
him commending Phoehe to the regards of the Roman believerB, 
as a servant of the church which u at Cenchrea, (Rom. xxi. 1.) By 
this pious female he sent from Corinth his epistle to the Romans. 

It has heen a subject of much dispute, whether it was Paul who 
shaved his head, or Aquila. Chrysostom, Isidore of Seville, Gro- 
tius, Hammond, Zegerus, Erasmus, Baronius, Pearce, and Wesley, 
refer the vow to Aquila; while Jerome, Augustine, Bede, Calmet, 
Dodd, and Rosenmiiller, attribute it to Paul. The latter opinion is 
the most probable. The ^thiopic and the Latin versions, refer the 
vow to both, reading they shaved, instead of having shaved, perhaps 
on account of the difficulty of deciding. 

It is probable, that Paul had become a Nazaraus votivus, and, 
consequently, had bound himself to observe the law of the Naza- 
rites for a certain time. The Nazarai vofivi, (Num. vi.) were re- 
quired to abstain from wine, grapes, and all inebriating liquon^ 
during the time of their separation. They were also to let their 
hair grow without cutting, till the days of their vow were fulfilled ; 
then it was to be shaved off, and the appointed sacrifice to be of- 
fered in the temple. From this practice of the Jewish Nazarites, 
the heathens probably derived their custom, of consecrating their 
hair in times of danger, &c. to their divinities, which Lucian repre- 
sents as of frequent occurrence, and with which he himself had 
complied. De Syria Dea, The emperor Nero is said by Suetonius, 
to have cut off his first beard, and to have devoted it to Jupiter Ca- 
pitolinus, placing it in a golden box, set with jewels. Nazaritism 
was partly a religious institution, and partly civil and prudential 
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We can scarceiy, however, conceive of any expedi- I 
tion so apparently hopeless, as that in which he < 
was embarked ; or any scheme so chimerical, as ' 
the one which he was prosecuting ; — a Cilician mis- ' 
sionary, almost solitary, bearing" no edicts to sanc> I 
tion, no civil power to overawe, and no earthly ad- 
vantages to invite, wafted in a small Corinthian vessel I 
to the Asian shore, to subvert a religion that was 
national, popular, and long established ; for the em- 
bellishment of which, the genius of antiquity had 
been tased, and which it was equally the interest of 1 
the artizan, the policy of the priest, and the duty of j 

lb laws were promotive of the slricttst saoclily, and calculated to ' 
preserve the health, M)briery, and temperance of ihe community. 
Hence, we read, " her Nazarites were purer than snow, ihey were 
whiter than milk." (I.ani. iv, 7 } Samson, Samuel, John tlie Uap- 
liBt, and, according to ihe nibbins, Absolem, were Nazarites, and 
Joseph is said lo have been iiutiV echaiv, which we translate, " sep- 
otated from his brethren," but which the Vulgaie renders " Nas 
I tsi inter fralres suos." Persons recovering from sickness, or pre- 
I Krred from daager, frequently took upon them the vow; and it is 
, probable, thai Paul had experienced some deliverance on this occo- 
■ion, which the historian has not narrated. At the present lime in 
Persia, if a child be sick, the mother frequently makes a vow, that 
the razor Ehall not come upon his head tor a certain time, and some- 
times for life, as in Sam. i. 1 1. When the time that is limited ex- 
pires, the child's head is shaved, money is collected from ihe rela- 
tives, and sent as Netzers or offerings lo ihe mosque, and consecra- 
ted. — Aloriei's Second Joumeif, p. 10!). 
Homer speaks of porents dedicating the hair of their children lo 
I tome deity, which was cut off when ihey came to manhood, and 
consecrated to the gods. Achilles cut off hia golden locks at the 
funeral of Patroclus, and threw them into Ihe river, his father huv- 
f ingdedicaied iheni to the river god S perch i us.— /^iW. xxiii. 142, &c. 
1 Sm alto JEnieid. iv. &jf*. 
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the magistrate to preserve. When the apostle, witli 
his two companions, entered the harbour of Ephesus, 
and mingled with its passing crowds, the " weak 
things of this world" were arrayed against the " things 
that are mighty ;" the foolishness of preaching was 
brought in contact with the wisdom of the wise; and 
a mere human judgment would have immediately pre- 
dicted the defeat and disgmce of the intruders. But it 
was imder similar circumstances, that Christianity was 
universally established : neither worldly pomp, nor civil 
authority, nor secular wisdom, was employed to favour 
its introduction ; because the excellency of the power 
was of God and not of man. In this procedure, there 
is a beautiful correspondence with the arrangements 
of divine wisdom in the natural world, which fre- 
quently bring before us the most stupendous results, 
proceeding from causes apparently trifling and feeble: 
the pride and glory of the forest originates in the in- 
signiflcaut seed, which every wind bears on its bosom, 
and every bird seizes as its prey; and the ripple 
of the mountain-born current, often expands into a. 
" place of broad rivers and streams," where " go the 
ships, and that leviathan, whom thou bast made to 
play therein." This scantiness of preparation, and 
majesty of result, develope a mighty, though invisible 
agency at work ; and, hence, the very loneliness 
desertion, and formidable opjionents of the apostles, 
" turned to them for a testimony," increasing in im- 
portance as their cause prospered, and proved to be 
irrefragable when paganism was uncrowned, and the 
priestly prostitutes of Ephesus were succeeded by the 
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churches, iiishops, and deacuns of < 
unpatronised sect. 

The first scene of Paul'ii luinistratlons in Ephesus, I 
was a Jewish synaa^ogue ; for over all the east, at an I 
early period, colonies of that nation were scattered. 
Separated from their native land by the fortune of 
war or the pursuits of commerce, they still retained 
their national character and peculiar ritual, occasion- 
ally travelling' to Jerusalem to worship and sacrifice ' 
in David's city. From the l>ook of Esther we learn, 
that in the reign of Ahasueras or Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, the Jews were found in all the provinces of 
Persia, and in a sufficient number to defend them- ] 
selves from a formidable conspiracy of their enemies," 
AfWr their captivity in Babylon, they were spread not 
only throus^h Asia, but Africa, and the European 
cities and islands; and, hence, SLrabo, cited by Jose- 
phus, states, " this people had already passed into 
every city, nor were it easy to find any place in the 
World, which had not received this nation and been 
possessed by it.""* In the time of Tiberius, it is re- 
lated, that four thousand libertini of the Jewish su- 
perstition were banished into Sardinia, and the rest 
commanded to quit Italy, if they did not abjure their 
relig-ion.'" Philo speaks of a great part of the city 
beyond the Tiber, being inhabited by Jews, mostly 
lihertini.who were permitted to live according to their 
own rites and customs.'" We are not, therefore, 

'"Esth. iii. 8— 9. 2, Ifj. 

'"Joseph. Anliq. lib. xiv. c. 7. 

'" Tacit. Annal. Lb. ii. c. 85, 

'" Libertut, according to the Romans, was one who luiil Imen a 
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surprised at finding a community of Jews in the 
bosom of the Epiiesian idolatry ; the extent, wealth, 
and commercial importance of the city, would natu- 
rally niiike it the resort of all nations ; and the disper- 
sion of a portion of the chosen tribes in the high 
places of heathenism, was doubtless an ordination of 
providence, to give a public testimony against the 
abominations and errors with which they were cha- 
racterised. 

The stay which Paul made at this time in Ephesus 
was probably short; but we may conclude, that his visit 
was valued, from the wish of his hearers, that he would 
tarry longer. He, however, hade them farewell, leav- 
ing behind him Aquila and Friscilla, with a promise 
of a speedy return.'" These two individuals are fre- 
quently mentioned in the apostle's writings : as his 
converts they were admitted to his friendship and 
confidence, and were highly useful to him in his va- 
rious labours, as well as to the infant church. Most 
of the principal MSS. read Prisca, instead of Friscilla ; 
and some critics have supposed Aquila to be the same 
with the Onkelos of rabbinical history."* They are 
first mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, as Jews of 
Pontus, resident in Rome, but banished thence hy an 
edict of the emperor Claudius.'" This circumstance 
is mentioned by Suetonius, who observes, that "he 



fJare, and oblaineci his freedom ; libertimm was the son of a liber- 
fui. Id Acts, vi. 9, mention is made of the Hynagogue of the lib- i 
ertines. 

""AclK, xviii. 20,21. 

"" Wol6uH. Bibl. Hebr. vol. ii, p, 1147. 

'" Acts, xviii. 2. 
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expelled the Jews from Rome, as they were niakingf ' 
continual insurrections under their leader Ciirestiis."'" i 
This passage has given rise to various comments, Kome 
imagining, that by Chrestus the historian meant 
Christ; but it is not likely that he would make such 
a mistake, both as to time and place; and, hence, ths I 
opinion is more probable, that some factious Jew li^ 
referred to. The expulsatory edict did not emanate i 
from the seriate, and only continued in force during 
the emperor's life; for, a short time afterwards, the 
capital was again filled with the returned exiles. After 
their banishment from Rome, AquiJa and Priscilla 
fixed their residence at Corinth, where Paul, being , 
an artizan of the same craft, was introduced to their I 
notice; "for by their occupation they were tent- ' 
makers.""* The trade meant by (nrij^n-oio;, has been 
Tariously interpreted, a sort of umbrella-maker, a wea- 
ver, a hanger of curtains in the theatres, as well as a 
maker of the portable tents carried by soldiers; but, 
perhaps, the notion of a carpenter, yafier liyrmrius, may 
be preferred. The fellow-workmen of Paul were in- 
structed by him in the truths of Christianity ; and the 
attachment of his converts, led them to abandon Co- 
rinth, and accompany him on his route to Ephesus, 
Here they continued pursuing for some time their 
mechanical craft for a subsistence (certainly until the 
first epistle to the Corinthians was written, as a salu- 
falion is sent by them in it);'*" and doubtless in this I 



" SueL in vit Claud, c. 2.5. '■ Judiei 
e luraaltuantes, Roma expuliL" 
" AclB, xviii. 3. 
'•» I Cor. svi. 19. 
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period the cause of truth was essentially promotea by 
their example, zeal, and labours. When the epistle to 
the Romans was penned, it appears that they were 
settled agiiin in the scene of their fonner residence, the 
emperor Claudius being dead ; and the apostle ac- 
knowledg'es a remarkable in^itance of their attacbmentt 
in that for his " /j/e ihey laid dotvn their mvn necks"^^ 
We are not informed to what circumstance this refers ; 
but it is evident, that they had hazarded their own 
safety, to preserve the threatened life of the apostle. 
At this time they devoted their honse, like Philemon 
and Nymphas, for the believers to assemble in,'" the 
enmity of a heathen population, and the jealousy of 
the Roman magistracy, forbidding their meeting in 
any more public place. Returniug again to Ephesus, 
they are saluted by Paul in his second epistle to Timo- 
thy, and in that city it is probable that they termina- 
ted their days. Such are the scanty notices we find 
of this converted Jew and Jewess, whose memory de- 
serves to be blessed : they were the " helpers" of Paul 
in "Christ Jesus;" the seed sown by him in the 
Ephesian synagogue, was nurtured by their pious 
care; and the names of Aquila and Friscilla, must be 
held in grateful recollection, as among those by whom 
Christianity was first hailed, when breaking in upon 
the night of ages, and by whose instrumentality its 
light was extensively diffused amid the surrounding 
darkness. 

During the absence of Paul, Ephesus was visited by 

'" Rom. xvi. 3, 4. 

"^ Rom. xvi. 5. Likewhe greet Ike church that is in their houti'' 
Phil. 2. Colos. i?. 1.5. 



Apollos, a learned Jew, who ^eatly contributed to 
the advancemeut of the new religion. The name of 
this individual, variously written Apelles and ApoUo- 
Jlius,'"' is the title of one of the heathen deities; and 
the conjecture is probable, that the parents of Apollo, 
as it should be written, were Gentiles, and converted 
to Judaism after their child had been bum and 
named."* The city of Alexandria, the place of his 
birth, had been long celebrated for its academy, 
books, and literati ; and in its schools Apollo had 
doubtless been instructed in rhetorical science, and 
the learning- of the times. Meeting with Aquilii and 
Priscilla, he was instructed by them in the Christian 
Terily, of which, previously, he had but scanty in- 
iormation, and immediately commenced teaching the 
fiiith of Christ in the synagogue of Ephesus. The 
zeal, learning, and commanding eloquence of Apollo, 
seconded by the more private and unobtrusive exer- 
tions of his instructors, contributed to promote among- 
the Jews and native Ephesians, an enlarged acquain- 
tance with the doctrines of the gospel. But his con- 
nexion with the cause of truth here, was of short 
continuance; for, sailing across the j^gean, he passed 
into Achaia,'** where he " mightily convinced," vehe- 
me7itly confuted the Jews; becoming ultimately, accord- 

'" Codex Bezii, Coptic and Armenian. 

'" Dr. A. Clarke. 

'" Acts, xviii. 27. Luther supposed the epislle lo the Hebrews 
to have been wrilien by bim, chiefly because he is described as a 
^ikxjuent man. The opinion is embraced by Dindorf, though with- 
out any eonciion from hislorical testimony. — Excvriot ad J. A. 
£nuili Leeliottet AcademicM inEpistolam ad Hebrteot. p. lISO.Svo, j 
J-iptue. 1815. 
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ing to Jerome, bishop of Corinth. As an eminent and 
successful teacher, Apollo is frequently mentioned 
in the apostolic writings : " / have planted, ApoUo 
watered.^^ On one occasion his oratorical powers, ren- 
dered him innocently the cause of a schism at Corinth : 
" One sailhj lam of Paul, and another, I am of Apollo.^* 
The next visit which Paul made to Ephesus, was 
shortly after the departure of Apollo ; and this time 
he continued upwards of two years.^*^ We cannot sup- 
pose, that the aposde's labours were confined to a sin- 
gle city during this 'period ; for, as all Asia heard the 
word, it is probable, that he travelled into the neigh- 
bouring districts, and laid the foundation of the other 
Asian churches. The place of his preaching was in the 
first instance the synagogue; but being expelled by 
the Jews, he occupied the school-house of Tyrannus.^*' 
It is improbable, as some maintain, that this was a 
Jewish academy, though schools and houses of learn- 
ing were common among them, and accounted holy 
as well as the synagogue; because they would be as 
much opposed to his preaching in the one as in the 
other. It seems likely, that Tyrannus was a Gentile 
philosopher, who granted the use of his school-house 
as a convenient place for disputation; the attention 
of the apostle, owing to the obstinate prejudices of the 
Jews, being now principally directed to the heathen 
population of the city.^* 

'^ Acts, xix. 10. 

^" Acts, xix. 9. 

'*• Some r^ard the word Tyrannus, as a tide of office, rather 
than the name of an individual ; because tvpawo^ signifies a king 
or prince. The person who accommodated Paul and his hearefS* 
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The effects of the apostle's ministry may be thus 
concisely stated : 

I. The Jews were hardened, and excited to opposi- 
tion. 

The subject of Paul's preaching is not particular- 
ly mentioned; but his usual topics — the abolition 
of the system of peculiarity, the dissolution of the 
ancient ritual, and the offer of salvation without 
works of law — he would doubtless proclaim ; and 
these doctrines were likely to rouse the indignation 
of an assembly fond of pompous ceremonial, protid 
of their elective character, and jealous for the honour 
of the national hiwgiver : " Divers were hardened, ' 
md believed not ; but spake evil of that way hiifore the 
muUitude."^^ 

II. A number of idolaters deserted the shrine of 
Diana, and embraced the gospel. 

In addition to the preaching of the word, miracles 
Were wrought, and these rapidly promoted its success. 
Many tales of the interposition of their divinities were 
current among the heathen ; but they were reported 
only by the initiated few, and thus lay open to the 
suspicion of imposture. On the contrary, the mira- 
cles wrought by the apostle, came home to the senses 
and feelings of the multitude ; for "from his body were 
brought unto the sick, heindkerchiej's or aprons, and the < 
diseases departed from tJiem^^*^ The •rc'Du/tui, sudariunif i 
a kind of handkerchief, carried in the hand in travel- I 



I they suppoBe to have been a magistrate of Epheaus, o 
I civil office. This opinion is not probable. 
'" Acts, six. 0. 
"" AclB, xix. 12. 
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liiig, to wipe the face, and the eifUKiveui^ semicincliumj 
though they formed no part of the ordinary dress of 
the Greeks, were frequently worn as a covering by 
the lower classes, were either borrowed from the apos- 
tle, or brought to him that he might touch them, to 
communicate a miraculous virtueJ^^ His fame was 
still further increased, by the defeat of some malig- 
nant Jews, who, enraged at his success, began in imi- 
tation of him the exorcism of evil spirits in the 
name of Jesus ; instead, however, of respecting their 
adjurations, the demoniacs attacked them, and put 
them to iSight.^^ In our Lord's time we find some 

"^ Chardin observes^ ** It is the castom almost every where, to 
carry a staff in their hand ; the mode of wrought handkerchiefs is 
also general in Arabia, in Syria, in Palestine, and in all the Turk- 
ish empire. They are wrought with a needle ; and it is the amuse- 
ment of the fair sex there, as among us the making of tapestry and 
lace. The young women make them for their fathers, their bro- 
thers, and, by way of preparation before-hand, for their spouses, 
bestowing them as favours on their lovers. They have them almost 
constantly in their hands, in those warm countries, to wipe off the 
sweat." — in Harmer, vol. ii. p. 395. 

"The principal dragoman,'' says Dr. Clarke, "belonging to the 
governor, next presented to each of us an handkerchief; giils, he 
said, by which infidels of rank were distinguished at their inter- 
views with his master. The handkerchief consisted of embroidered 
muslin, and was inclosed in a piece of red crape."^vol. ii. p. 352. 

Mr. Buckingham relates, that when in Persia, being ill, his com- 
panions attributed his sickness, to the ill wishes of a malignant 
enemy ; to allay which, a Fakeer took some rags from his body, 
and deposited them in the new.made graves of some holy person- 
ages, believing that they thus acquired a virtue potent enough, to 
dispel the supposed evil influence. — Travels in Assyria, Media, 
Persia, p. 172. 

Acts, xix. 13 — 16. These are called "vagabond Jews," to- 
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exorcists, who professed to cast out devils;'*" and ma- 
g'iciiins were common among the Jews, who, to sup- 
|wrt tlieir imposture, employed the name of Jehovah 
in their incantations, and, hence, were called, Ixidlei/ 
shem, masters of the name. In the primitive church, 
adjurations in the name of Christ were frequent; 
** In it," says Cyril, " the apostles exulted, and in it 
they wrought miracles. Persians, Goths, &c. be- 
came martyrs for this name, and through it believers 
expel demons to the present day.'"^ Through a pro- 
cess of exorcism, the candidate for church member- 
ship was required to pass, and by this ordeal he was 
supposed to be delivered from demoniacal agency. The 
catachumen being conducted to the door of the baptia~ 
lerium, turning his face to the west, declared, Satan, 
I renounce thee ! I renounce alt thy ivorks ; I renounce 
all thy pomps ; I renounce all tlie n-orshtp of the devil : 
then turning towards the east, and entering the bap- 
tisterium, he was anointed with oil, exorcised by holy 
persons in the name of God, which was regarded as of 
sufficient virtue to expel all demons, and purify the 
soul.*'" It is lamentable to find the beauty and sim- 
J^icity of divine truth, lost in such an accumulation of 
absurd and ridiculous ceremonies. In an oration in 
praise of Cyprian, by Gregory Nazienzen, he tells 
'Us, that he was at first an idolater and a student of 

^abunJus, literally a wanderer, one who has no eetlled place oC 
abode. They were tbe"iieFrn«oni 0/ one ficera, a Jew. and ckitf nf 
the pritsts," or, as it stands in the Codex Bedte, the bods of Skera, 
a certain prieet. 

'" Matt. xii. 27. 

'" Cyril. Cat. Dia. 10. 

'" Cyril. Dis. Mysl. I and 2. 
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magic, by the assistance of which he sought to obtain 
the favour of a noble Christian lady, who was saved 
from such satanic courtship by the interposition of the 
Virgin Mary; and the good bishop adds, that the 
invoked demon entered into the lover himself, from 
whose iniSuence he was not delivered until his conver- 
sion.^* The miracles wrought by the apostle were 
known throughout the city; respect for his character 
and attention to his word were induced ; and many 
were brought over from the impostures of paganism, 
to the profession of the Christian faith. 

III. As an evidence of their sincerity, the Ephesian 
converts brought " forth fruits meet for repentance.*' 

" Many also of them that used curious arts, brought 
their books together, and burned them before all men; 
and they counted the price of them, and found it fifty 
thousand pieces of silver."^^ 

The curious arts here mentioned, relate to practices of 
sorcery and magical incantations, as the word wepupfm 
occurs in this sense in many of the Greek writers. In 
this connexion Origen frequently employs it, men-f 
tioning the life of a Christian, as one free from '' these 
curiosities;" and the accusers of Socrates, when the 
philosopher was brought before his judges, alleged 
against him, that he was '^ over-curious, searching 
what is under the earth, and what is in heaven."^* 
In the Latin version of Irenaeus, the word is used rel- 
ative to Simon Magus ;^^ Dion Cassius affirms, with 

*"* Greg. Naz. Or. et Lat fol. — Pans. 1630. 2 vols. 

"^Act8,xix. 19. 

*" Plato. Apol. Socrat. 

^'^ Amatoria quoque et agogima, et qui dicuntur paredri, et 
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reference to Adrian, that lie was "exeeetlinerly addicted 
to curious arts, and practised divination and magic." 
The inhabitants uf Ephesus were universally addicted 
to superstitious practices, having recourse to particu- 
lar forms of incantation on any public or domestic 
emergency. It was common to wear amulets about 
the person, as a preventive against disease, the influ- 
ence of evil spirits, and calamities of any kind : these 
were inscribed with strange cabalistical characters, 
known in antiquity by the name of " Ephesian let- 
ters," the engraving and manufacture of which was a 
a source of considerable profit. Some of these letters, 
which are called " holy and sacred things," are men- 
tioned by Hesychius, who gives us their supposed 
explanation: ^s^i'on, darkness; Kataskion, light; Lix, 
the earth; Te/rax, the year; Damnameneus, the sun; 
and Aision, truth. The magic influence connected with 
these charms, may be illustrated by the following cu- 
rious relation from Suidas : " When Milesius and 
Ephesius wrestled at the olynipic games, Milesius 
Wuld not prevail, because his antagonist had the 
^-phesian letters bound to his heels; when this was 
'''Sfovered, and the letters taken away, it is reported 
'"fit Milesius threw him thirty times."'" 

The notion which has been generally entertained, 
liiat letters were of divine origin, might give rise to 
'"e idea, of their being endowed with some mysterious 
property, which priestcraft represented as enhanced 
'•y Iteing placed in certain fanciful combinations, 
"""^pompi, et (jUKCunqiie sunt alia jierierga, apud eoB sludiose 
^^'^^vi\at.— iTsn. lib. i. cap. 20. 

" Plutarch. SympoBiac. 7. Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. v. cap. 8. 
^"^tathiusad Homer. Odyss. 21. 
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The Greeks and Egyptians not only adopted this 
impression y but the rude Goths regarded their Odin 
as the inventor of the Runes; and, hence, in their 
poetry, we read of 

"The letters which the great Ancient traced out : 
Which the gods composed : 
Which Odin, the father of the gods, engraved.""* 

The custom of inscribing mystic characters upon the 
person as a safeguard, or having them engraved in the 
form of an amulet or charm, is of the most remote an- 
tiquity, which, in connexion with its prevalence and 
singular nature, seems to indicate some authoritative 
origin. The first mention made of a practice of this 
kind, is in the case of Cain, who had a mark set upon 
him, which, whatever was its nature, denoted the 
bearer to be placed under the immediate protection 
of heaven, so that no man might slay him. Many 
instances occur in scripture of the use of a mark 
or sign, as a symbol of consecration, indicating the 
wearer to be reserved for some particular purpose, or 
the object of some special favour. Of this nature was 
the blood sprinkled on the door-posts of Israel in 
Egypt, a sign that the destroying angel was not to 
enter, the inmates being under the divine protection. 
A similar preserving token is referred to in Ezekiel, 
ix. 4, where the " man clothed in linen," having a 
^^ writing ink-horn by his side," is commanded by 
God, to set ^^ a mark" upon the foreheads of those who 
grieved for the abominations of Jerusalem. " Behold 
my sig^!" says Job, 31. 35, according to the margi- 

"' Bartholin, p. 647. 
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paal reading; or, "Behold, here is my Thau I" 

L'{a mystic mark),'** as Calmet renders it, evidently re- 

llerriiig' to some distinctive badge which he wore ; and 

I^Paul, probably allusive to some acknowledged sacred 

sig^i, observes, "henceforth let no man trouble me, 

for I hear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus."'" 

The heathen notion, that certain influences in nature 

r might be controlled and directed by occult signs, was 

»;«n easy transition from this originally divine rite; and, 

"Behold, here is my Thau ! 
Let the Almighty answer me. 
Surely I would take it upon my ghoulder. 
Anil bind it as a crown to me," 
</Tltau, theTauuticemblemoflhe Egyptians, the hieroglyphic of the 
.god Thoth, was originally expressed, according to Kirchei-, by the 
pie figure of a crosa, like the Greek T and the Coptic dau. The 
Hebrew tau, is supposed to have been derived from it, though 
it has deviated from it in shape. It is frequendy found on the 
Egyptian obelisks, and was always regarded as a talisman of ex- 
traordinary potency. The original in Rzekiel is, "set a iait upon 
their foreheads," instead of " mark ;" which sense the Vulgate pre- 
mark with the lellrr lau the fofeheads," &c. ; upon which 
iwlh observes, that in the parallel passage in the Septuagint, 
TO 'Stj/ieiov, " a mark," should be Tav, ^tjfifiov, the mark Tau. It is 
ironhy of note, that in the Samaritan character, in which Ezekiel 
wrote, it is agreed among tlie learned, that the lau, was formerly 
cruciform, corresponding in shape with the Tauutic croM and our 
T. From this we learn, that the crucifix was a sacred sign among 
the Jews as well as the Egyptians, a hieroglyphic marking, the 
property of the Deity. In this sense the language of Job isbeaati^ 
fnl and appropriate : 

"Behold, here is my Thau ! let the Almighty answer me." 
Count de Gebelin observes, that in France, in the early ages of , 
Christianity, during the ceremony of baptism, the officiating priest 
laid, "Crucis thaumate notare." 
™Gal. vi. 17. 
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hence, the Jews themselves, in the later periods of' 
history, fell into the error, as also did tlie early Chris- 
tians ; and even in modern times the potency of the 
wizard's charm, and the fortune-teller's scrawl, is an 
article of vulgar belief. The phylacteries of the Jews, 
mentioned by our Lord, were stripes of parchment, 
inscribed with parag;i'aphs of the law, which were 
worn on their caps and arms, and inscribed on their 
door-posts, to prevent the intrusion of evil agencies, as 
the root in the Greek, from whence the name is de- 
rived, sig'nifying to guard or preserve, plainly shows. 
The Christian heretics of the second century, especi- 
ally the Gnostics, used gems, inscribed with the word 
Abraxas, for a similar purpose;''" and still do the 



'*' Tlie following is a Gnostic gem, a chrysopbtase, in the pos- 
session or Viscount Strangford; 




"curious arts," which the Ephesians nhandoned, tnain- 
Klain their hold upon the popular mind in the east, the 

Brahmin affixing" a mark to ttie forehead of Seeva'a 
notaries, the Moliammedan defending his person 
ritJi the inscription of ttic all-potent Allah, anil the 

Qreek imprinting the cruci6s. as a resistless speli.'*' 

pie all-potent words Abraxas, variously wrilten Abrasax, and 

. referring lo ihe supreme cleily and Jesus. The "curious ' 

"of the early Christians, were condemned in the council of Lo- 

Micea, A. D. 3(14, can. 31! ; the fathers declaring, that such phylac- ' 

or charms, were bonds and fetters to the soul, and ordering 

who wore them to be cost out of the church. The practice is 

s denounced by A ugustine : " When we are afflicted wilh pains 

ta our head, let us not run to enchanters, and fortune-tellers, and 

pmnedies of vanity. 1 mourn for you, my brethren; for I daily 

find these thin^ done. And what shall I do? I cannot yet per- 

tnade Christians to put their trust only in Christ. Wilh what face 

eta a soul go unto God, that has lost the sign of Christ, and taken 

' Dpon him the sign of the de?il." — See Du Cauge, Glossar. sub. v. 

ilij/aiur/f and Ijfgalionet. S^c. 

I Turks carry about with them, especially in war, talismans, 
lasting of verses ofthe Koran, lo which they attach extraordinary 
ifluence. Portions of St. John's gospel, were worn by the early 
FCIiTistisns, and verses of scripture were even placed upon horses. 
-Among the Anglo-Saxons, gems were much esteemed. King .Tohn 
had a large collection ; and, in the sixteenth century, amulets were 
"warehoused in lai^e quantities, and usually worn round the neck, 
■pB a protection from pestilence, as the following item shows: 
H. ":ahundrylh wight of amietts for the nek e, 

^L XXX* iiij*" 

B^ Gage's Ilengrave. 115. 

HS'fae celebrated N'ostradamus gives the following extract from a MS. | 

B^Mem on the virtues of gems, wrilten by Pierre de Boniface in tha 1 

fourteenth century : "The diamond renders a man invincible ; I 

«igale of India or Crete, eloquent and prudent ; the umelhjst resist* ' 

intoxication; the cornelian appeases anger; the hyacinth provokes \ 

■ •leep." The famous bishop of Lincoln, Robert Grosseteste invented ] 
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The converted Ephesians, taug-ht to reg;ard the pro- 
vidence of God as over all his works, abandoned their 
former magical customs, and the books belonging to 
them, which inculcated the occult science, were de- 
stroyed : " So miffhtilt/ grew the word of the Lord and 
prevailed." ^*^ 

IV. Such was the success of Paul, that those inter- 
ested in maintaining the popular superstition, were 
excited to tumult and outrage. 

A number of artizans employed in making silver 
shrines for Diana, fearful of the loss of their trade, as- 
sembletl, under tlie direction of Demetrius, and endea- 
voured to excite tlie populace against the abettors of 
the apostle. These shciiies are supposed to have been 
models of the temple, bought either as curiosities or 
for the purpose of devotion. The heathens were ac- 
customed to strike coins and medals, bearing represent- 
ations of their temples; and in most of these, the gods 
or goddesses they worshipped, were depicted stand- 
ing in the porch.'^' It was, also, a common practice 

certain characters of wonderful power, which were inscribed upon 
gems, and eagerly sought after by the superstitious, 

'" Acts, xix. 19, 20. The sum rated at 50,000 pieces of sUt^r, 
is uncertain, on account o[ the particular coin not being mentioned. 
Some suppose the Jewiah shekel is meant, in which sense the word 
rendered piece of silrer occurs Matt. sxvi. 15. The 50,000 shekels, 
at 3a. per shekel, adoptinj; Dr. Prideaux's estimate, would, hence, 
amount to £7^00. of our money. 

If we suppose Attic drachma to be meant, at 7jrf. each, the sum 
would be £1,562. IOj. 

The Vulgate reads 50,000 denarii — denariorum iptiaquaginta 
m.V/.um, which, at 7j</ each, ia £i,6U. I U. SW. 

'" In pnge 80 there is a medallic representation of the temple 
of Diana, the goddess slands in the porch, with a sort of tower 
upon her head. 
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to carry about images of their divinities, on warlike 
occasions or gorgeous festivals, as a kind of safeguard, 
which were usually placed in a frame, constructed in 
the shape of a sacred edifice. ^^ They hear himj^ says 
Isaiah, speaking of idol gods, '^ upon the shoulder; they 
carry Mm, and set him in his place.'' Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus says of Asclepides, that whithersoever he went, 
he carried about with him a small silver image of 
Urania; and Athenseus makes mention of a ^' vessel,** 
wherein images of Jupiter were placed in travelling, 
upon which Casaubon remarks, that ^* these images were 
put in cases, which were made like chapels/* The tab- 
ernacle of Moloch, mentioned Acts, vii. 43, was doubt- 
less a kind of cabinet, in which the ^* horrid king*' 
was enclosed; and the shrines of Diana were, most pro- 
bably, of the same construction and purpose. Consider- 
ing the esteem in which the goddess was held, being 
worshipped throughout all Asia, and the magnificence 
of her temple, it is likely that such models were in 
great request ; and some being made of costly mate- 
rials and exquisite workmanship, formed a lucrative 
article of commerce. The annual games in honour of 
Diana, which usually brought a vast concourse of 
people together, were now celebrating; and the im- 
mediate cause of provocation, was the demand for 
models and images falling short of former anniversa- 
ries, which the artizans attributed to the apostle's 
preaching. 





The annexed coins represent the temple of Venosat 
Cyprus ; but frequently, as the medal in page 80, the 
presiding divuiity appears in the porch* as in a kind of 
shrine or enclosure. The inscription on one, KOiNOV 
KYnPiQN, indicates its being struck at Cyprus. 
, In the second book of Kings, the sacred historian 
when recounting the idolatrous practices of the people 
transported by the Assyrian monarch into the Samari- 
tan cities, observes, that the " men of Bahyhn made 
Succoth'Benoth"^*' which is literally rendered by 
Farkhurst, the tabemach of the daughtert, or tlie yotmg 
ivomen. It seems, however, very probable, that wiUi 
Calniet we are to understand Benoth, as denoting a 
female idol, the Benos of the Syrians, and the Venus 
of tlie Greeks and Latins.'*^ The heathen strangers 
then made booths or tents in honour of the deity they 
worshipped, which, however obscene the rites there 
practised, were erected and preserved for religious 
purposes, and most likely to enshrine the object of 
their idolatrous services. A representation of pavil- 
ions consecrated to Venus, may be seen on many 
ancient medals. 



'" 2 Kings, xvii. 30. 

'" The etymology of the word is thus given : San*, or Bmu of 
Eastern Asia ; Hebrew, Btnolh ; Syrian, Benoi ; and the Greek 
and Latin, Vettut. 




Tliese tents of Venns, the Succoth-Benoth of the 
iBabyloniaus, the tabernncle of Moloch, and the sil- 
yer shrines of Diana, mutually ilhistrate each other. 

The procession of idols was of frequent occurrence 
in antiquity, and was made by the heathens a matter 
of much importance and ceremony. The gods were 
carried in chariots, niches, or miniature temples, ana- 
Jc^as to the shrines of the Ephesian idols. To is 

tfaX/ia toy (v NHCi /iixpif fvXirif Ka7aKexpvitiiifieylf Trpoi-fKO/ii^ovai 

ttfxpoTfpaijj ta aWo oieij/io — " The image being iu a small 
temple of wood, gilt, they carry out the day before to 

.Another building."''* Kot" emaviov — wapa rait Af/vmen tov 
j|(EON 70V i(0! wepaiovaOai toc TroTOfiOV €i» T^ir Al^uijt-, kbi fieff 
fyupav Tifo* iraKii' arimptifieiv, uiv ff AiSiottius rov Qeov wapomoi 

r^" Among the Egyptians the shrine of Jupiter is 
luiuually transported over the river (Nile) into Libya, 
pad after some days returns, as if the god himself 
ffere come from Ethiopia."'*' The sacred procession 
was also common among the Gauls, who, according 
itD Sulpitius Severus, carried their gods into the 
fields, protected from the profanation of vulgar eyes 
py a white vail. These instances may suffice to show, 
in what light we are to regard the shrines of the 
£phesian artizans; either as small models of the 

"Herod, lib. ii.c. 63. 
" Diod. Siculus, lib. i. 
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temple, or enclosures for miniature images of the 
goddess."^ 

The tumult raised upon this occasion, threatened 
with destruction the Christian cause; for, having 
seized two of Paul's companions, the enraged mob 
rushed to the theatre, either with the intention of of- 
fering them some violence, or consulting about the 
extinction of the sect to which they belonged. It is 
probable, that the latter was their object, as the thea- 
tres of the ancients, beiug exceedingly spacious, were 
frequently used for the discussion of state affairs;'^ the 
excited multitude, however, filled the place with their 
vociferations, crying out for the space of two hours, 
" Great is Diana of the Ephesiatis." The vain repe- 
titions of heathen worshippers are referred to by the 
Saviour, in the caution which he gave his disciples, 
Matt. vi. 7, an illustration of which we have in the 



"^ Pliny mentions models of ihe temple of Venus at CniduB.lib. 
xxxvi. 5. — See Tactt. Ann. III. 61. Liiy. 1. i. At Lucedamon 
there was a small temple entirely of brass, called Chalcotoickos, the 
bouse of brass. 

Examples of the portable sbrine ore common in Russia, and in 
all the countries of the Greek church. The le^aof the Greets, says 
Dr. Clarke, " as well as the tabernacles of the easlem nations, were 
sometimes not only portable, but ibey were so small, that the nt^TM 
K/>oi, used for encloaiDg them, scarcely exceeded the size of the 
fashionable snuff-boxes now used by the pelH-maUres of Paris and 
London." 

"' Tacitus remarks of Vespasian, " Antiochensium theatnim 
ingressus, ubi illia consultare mos est, concurrentes et in adulatio- 
nem effusos alloquilur ;'* " Having entered into the theatre of the 
Aniiochians, where it was the custom to bold consultations, the 
people tunning together, and being profuse in flattery, he oddiefis- 
ed them." 





Heantontimoreumenas of Terence, the ancient vota- 
ries of Baal, and the crafts-men of Ephesus."** Pa- 
pnlar tumults were always dreaded by the Romaa 
government ; and the town-clerk came forward to 
dissolve the assembly, representing, that the persons 
accused had not broken the city laws ; that if so, there 
was a leg^l tribunal to judge thein; and that they 
themselves were guilty of violating- the public peace, 
by being- so tumultuous, " And after the vproar had 
ceased, Paul called unto him the disciples and embraced 
tfiem, and departed."^ 

It appears evident from the preceding account of 
the rise of the Ephesian church, that at the departure 
of Paul after his two years' sojourn, some of the higher 
classes were either numbered among its members, or 
favourable to its cause. The town-clerk, from his 
speech in the theatre, was evidently strongly prepos- 
sessed in favour of the persecuted Christians ; and the 
office which he held, expressed in the Syriac, as reisha 
damedinato, chief or prince of t/ie city, probably the 
'Kcorder, was one of considerable authority. Some 
of the " chief of Asia," are expressly mentioned as the 
friends of the apostle, who interested themselves to 
preserve him from injury in the riot. These were the 
Asiarchs, persons chosen from the more opulent citi- 
zens, to preside over the games instituted in honour 
of the gods; and their conduct was plainly dictated 

"*Ter. act 5. scene 1. 1 Kings, xviii. 26. Ads, xix. 34. A 
passage, similar to the cry of the Ephesian populace, occurs ia 
Aristides: " And there was a great cry, bolh of ihose who were 
present, and of those who were coming, shouting in that well-known 
fonn of praise. Great is Mscvlapius ! — p. 520. 

'"Acts, XX. I. 
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by a friendly inclination to his party.** The city 
being a pluce to wliicli men of fortune, g^enius, and 
learning resorted, as tlie greatest trading mart in Asia, 
some persons of distinction were doubtless among the 
early converts; and, hence, the long continuance of 
the apostle among- them, and the care he took to pre- 
serve them from the pernicious inBuence of false 
teacliers. Trophimus is expressly mentioned as an 
Epiiesian, and it is probable that Tychicus was so 
likewise, though he is only mentioned as an Asiatic."" 
These twopersons were emineutdisciplesof Paul; they 
accompanied him on many of his journeys, and convey- 
ed several of his epistles to the churches. Trophimus, 
according to the Romish writers, became bishop of 
Aries, in Gaul, where his festival is kept on the 29th 
of December; but this is extremely doubtful, the tra- 
dition of the Greek church recording his martyrdom 
under Nero, and keeping April 14th in his honour."^ 
The festival of St. Tychicus is celebrated by the 
Greeks on the 8lh of December, their loose aud 
imperfect annals regarding him as the bishop of 
Colophon.'* 



"* In the martyrdom of Polycarp, they ask Philip the Asiorcfa, 
to let out a lion upon bim, as to that ofRcer belonged ibe cari: of tbe 
public amusements. 

"' Acts, XX. 4 ; x\i. !>. In the Codex Bezs, both Greek tuid 1.0- 
lin, and in ibe Sahidic, Trophiraua and Tychicus are called E^rnei, 
Ephesions, instead of katavoi, Asiatics. 

"* Baronius. A, D. 62. sect. 4. Trophimus could not, as is as- 
serted, have been leTt by P:lu1 aX Aries, when be went into Spain ; 
Tor afterwards, when writing to Timothy, he states his baviog left 
him sick at Miletus.— 2 Tm. iv. 20. 

'" Tychicus was the bearer of ihe epistles to the Kphesians, 
Colossians, and ibe first to Timothy. 
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EphesuM stands intimately connected 
vitii the apostolic writings, as the place 
where many of tbeni were penned, and 
to whose church and bishop three of them 
«re addressed. The first epistle to the Corinthians 
was written here, about this period, and sent into 
Europe by the hands of Titus and an Ephesian 
Christian, whose name is not mentioned."" The 
following curious passage will require a brief no- 
tice: — " If after the manner of men I have faiufht 
wiUt beasts at Ephesus." Exposure to wild beasts was 
B punishment common with the Medes and Persians, 
who indicted it upon Daniel; and afterwards be- 
came one of the national amusements of the Komans, 
for which the theatres were appropriated. Slaves and 
Tile persons were generally cast to the enraged ani- 
mals naked, while others not so criminal were intro- 
duced armed, and had their liberty if they conquered 
in the struggle. To suppose, however, tliat the 
apostle refers to an actual combat, is improbable; as 
the circumstance is not mentioned by any writer, and 
escape from death in such a situation would be al- 
most impossible without the intervention of a miracle, 
besides Koman citizens never being subjected to 
«uch ignominy : hence, it is more likely, that this 
Btrong phraseology is employed to represent the vigi- 
lance with which he was opposed by the pagan zealots. 
Iq exactly the same manner does Ignatius speak of 
the fury and violence of his adversaries; "All the 
■Way from Syria to Rome, by sea and by land, by 

•* The inficription purports it to have been writien at Philtppi ; 
bat this contradicts the apoBlle's express stalement, and is of no 
auihoritj whatever: 1 Cor. xvi. 8. 
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nig'ht and by day, do I fight with wild beasts." — *' 1 
advise you to beware of beasts in the shape of men.""" 
Such imagery is very common, both with tlie sacred 
writers and the pagan classics, and strikingly repre- 
sents the conduct of the Ephesian populace, when 
excited by the declamatory harangue of Demetrius. 
It has been objected, that the apostle did not accom- 
pany the mob into the theatre, that his friends, the 
Asiarchs, dissuaded him from his intention of doing* 
so ; but granting this to have been the case, it does not 
follow that he escaped all danger of personal violence, 
as it plainly appears from the history, that scenes of 
outrage occurred previous to their proceeding thitlier."' 
In the course of this year, the apostle 
sailing from Assos to Tyre, appointed the 
elders of Ephesus to meet him at Miletus, 
at which port he intended to touch, 
having time personally to visit them. 



A. D. 

57. 



^ 



'" Ignatii. EpisL ad Rom. p. 94. — edit. Oxon. 1708. 

'" Nicephorua Callistus quotes a. tradition from the apocryphal 
book of tbe Travels of Paul, that Jerome, governor of Kphesus, con- 
demneil him to exposure to wild beasts. While in prison, iwo wo- 
men. Tabula Olid Artemilla, came to him in the night, requiring 
baptism. Immediately the aposde shook off his bonds, went out 
with ihem (o the aea-coost, and baptised them ; after which he re- 
turned unperceived to his prison. When brought into the theatre, 
a lion was let loose upon him, which immediately lay down at his 
feet, as did also several other beasts. A violent storm of hail came 
on, and killed several of the spectators; upon which Jerome becarae 
a convert, and was baptised. — Hist. Ecclra. lib. ii. c. 25. 

Theodoret, Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, and most of the ancienu, 
appear to have understood tbe exposure literally, Kphesua is ex- 
pressly mentioned by many writers, as a place where such 
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" Aitd when he met with us at Assos, we took 
lam in, and came to MUylene. And we. sailed 
thence, and came the next day over offainst Chios ; 
and the next tUty we arrived at Satnos, and tarried 
at TrogyUium; and lite next day we came to 
Miletus:" Acts, xx. 14, 15. 
Mitetus was anciently one of the most illustrious 
cities of Ionia, and claimed to be the mother of up- 
'Wards of seventy others ;'"* it was the first that was 
settled in by the Greek colonists, and enjoyed the 
praud title of the bulwark of Asia. Hecatseus and 
Thales were numbered among- its citizens; Darius 
;and Alexander were refused admittance within its 
alls; and the number and size of its fleets, g^ave it 
the unrivalled empire of the ocean. Owing^ to the 
constant recession of the sea upon this part of the 
Asian coast, Miletus lost its maritime celebrity; its 
bay being converted into a plain, in common with 
the other sea-ports, it rapidly fell to decay. It is 
now an insignificant place, overgrown with thickets, 
and exhibiting to the stranger nothing interesting but 
the fragments of its theatre; the Mieander, that was 
once laden with its vessels, glides silently and slug- 
gishly along; and scarcely a relic of its former great- 
ness remains, but its modern title of Palatia, the 
The intei"view which the apostle had upon 



" Among the vestiges of ihe city, Chandler notice 

Plrith an inscription, beginning, "The senate and people of the city 

of the Milesians, the first settled in Ionia, and the mother of many 

and great cities both in Pontus and Egypt, and in various other 

parts of the world." — Travels, \o\.\. p. 183, Inteript. Ant. p. 16, 17. 

"At what period Christianity was introduced we knoWjUot; 

: aa inscription still remains, upon its ruined theatre, attesting- 
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this occasion with the elders of Ephesus, was of the 
most affecting nature, and evidenced the strong at- 
tachment which his residence among them had pro- 
duced. They are described as elders, but he speaks 
to them as appointed by the Holy Ghost erurKOTovt, 
overseers, or bishops, plainly showing, that there was 
no distinction then recognized in the church, between 
bishops and ordinary pastors. From the statement, 
^^ these hands have ministered to my necessities,* it ap- 
pears, that Paul had subsisted in Ephesus, by follow- 
ing his occupation as an artizan; and this passage is 
strikingly coincident with his language to the Corin- 
thians, written from the same city, ^^and labour^ 
working with our own Juinds.'*^^ He affectingly told 
his converts, that they should see his face no more 
— that after his departure, grievous wolves should 
enter in among the flock — and he pathetically 
exhorts those who had the over-sight thereof, to 
feed the church of God,^* calling them all to wit* 
ness, that he himself had not kept back any thing 
that was profitable for them.^®' "Behold here," 
says Calmet, "the model of a good shepherd — 
full of doctrine and zeal — he communicates with 
profusion, and yet with discretion ; without jealousy, 
and without fear, what God had put in his heart, and 
what charity inspires.'* "A good shepherd," says 
St Bernard, " should always have abundance of bread 
in his scrip, and his dog under command : his dog is 

its influence : " Holy Jehovah, preserve the town of the Milesians, 
and all the inhabitants." 

»«* Acts, XX. 34 ; 1 Cor. iv. 12. 

'•• Acts, XX. 28. 

^^ Acts, XX. 20. 
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zeal, which he must lead, order, and moderate; 
scrip full of bread, is his mind full of useful know- 

Ige; and he should ever be iu readiness to give 

irishmeut to his flock." 

To the " saints at Ephesus," one of the most valua- 
le epistles in the scripture canon is addressed, sup- 

ised to have been written by Paul, in the year 60 or 
il,'** during his confinement at Rome. Having 

ird of their " faith and love," he wrote to acquaint 
them with the joy which the intelligence gave him ; 
and, at the same time, to caution them against the 
artful insinuations of the false teachers, whose intro- 
duction he anticipated in his address at Miletus. The 
fourth, fifth, and sixth chaptere of the epistle, are 
designated by Theodoret, the " moral admonition," 
containing a complete manual of Christian practice; 
and, hence, as of universal application, the letter is 
^scribed not only to the Ephesian cliurch, but to the 
"believers in Christ Jesus," to all the brethren in the 
proconsular Asia. The style of the apostle, like bis 
subject, is lofty and elevated ; be discusses no particu- 
lar point in the Christian verity, but grapples with 
the whole mystery of godliness — in opposition to the 
occult doctrines of the Greeks, he brings forward the 

ispel mysteries — and, in the language of the poet, 
into the " heaven of heavens, presumes an earthly 
guest." The purpose of God, before the foundation 
of the world, in the redemption of his people — the 
majesty of Christ, placed above all created intelli- 
ices — the stability of the church, built upon that 

" Barrington, Tjardner, and MicbaeliB, date the epistle A . D. 61 ; 
iBible Chronology, A. D. 64. 
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comer-stone, defying the storms of hiiman passion, 
and the assaults of human power — and the manifes- 
tation by it of the divine wisdom to superior spirits, 
constitute the theme of the writer, which he invests 
with an appropriate character of deep and awful 
grandeur. Hence, Jerome justly observes — mdlam 
epufolam Pauli Uinta lutbere mysteria, lam reconditis 
sensibus involvta, quos at apostolus nasse se gloriatnr: 
and Grotius, noticing its sublimity of expression, re- 
marks, rentm sahlimitatem, adtequens verbis sublimio- 
ribtis, qvam ulla unquam habuil litujua humana. 

In the following- passages, the apostle is supposed to 
refer to Ephesian localities. " Sealed, nnth the spirit 
of promise:" i. 13. — A seal among the worshippers 
of Diana, was a sign of initiation ; the neophyte, upon 
his introduction into the mysteries, receiving a seal 
or ring from the priests, as a sacred token. " The 
church — his body — the fulness of him who fiUctk all 
in all:" i. 23, — The goddess of the Ephesians was 
the image of a woman, with many breasts, a represent- 
ation oifvlness, support, sufficiency. " All the build- 
infj fitly framed totjetficr :" ii. 21. — Proud of their 
famous temple, as the pagan inhabitants were, the 
converts are here reminded, that they fomied, as a 
chm-ch in connexion with other believers, a far more 
magnificent structure. " Tfie unsearchable riches of 
Christ:" iii. 8. — Here, as Chandler observes, the 
apostle tacitly contrasts himself with the priests of 
Diana: they were the keepers of the temple in which 
her treasures were deposited; but to him was com- 
mitted a treasure infinitely more precious, the richen 
of Christ, to be exhibited and dispensed. •' Tkc 
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breadth, and length, and depth, and lieitjht :" iii. 18. — ■ 
These are the properties of a building, and are applied 
to the church as a temple, referring to that of the 
heathen goddess, which Pliny tells ua, being built on 
marshy ground, vast labour was required to secure a 
proper foundation for it: to this fabric the more mag- 
nificent structure of the churcli is compared. " Put 
off the old man — and tfiat ye put on the new »ian ;" 
IF. 22. 24. — In the ancieut theatrical representations, 
the actors assumed and laid aside the distinctive 
dresses of the characters they performed; and i» the 
festivals of Bacchus, the Ephesians ran about the 
fltreets, disguised in masks and other habiliments, 
which they put off when the festival closed. " Have 
MO Jeltowship" ^c; v. 11. — The Greeks used this 
Word, to denote a participation in their religious rites 
■nd ceremonies; and the injunction forbids the Ephe- 
^ans an association with the fellowships of their hea- 
■then countrymen, " Works of darkness" 5fc. ; v. 11. 
— The heathen mysteries are so called, because they 
Were performed by the initiated in the night, and had 
So witnesses but those engaged in the abominable 
rites. "Be Ttot drunk with wine:" v. 18. — In the 
celebration of the Bacchanalian rites, the heathens, 
in a state of intoxication, committed the grossest 
■Rtravagances, reducing themselves to a level with 
madmen: "est mota insania vino." Met. lib, iii. 
'" Giving thanks, /or all things, to God, even the Fa^ 
Vter ;" V. 20. — Ceres and Bacchus were regarded by 
the idolaters, as the dispensers of all earthly good, and 
hymns of praise in their honour were sung during 
fteir festivals, Bacchus being called Liber Pater 
Ephesian Christians are, however, directed to 
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God, the only real Parent of ail good, and Father of 
his creatures. " We wrestle — against principalities 
and powers" ^c. .- vi. 12. — Willi great propriety the 
apostle thus addresses himself to tlie Ephesians, as 
their city was a place celebrated for magical incanta- 
tions and curious arts.""'-' 

*' Written from Rome, milo the Ephesians, by Ty- 
c/iiais." 

Ephesus honoured witii the presence, miracles, and 
written instructions of the great apostle, was also favour- 
ed with the ministrations of his yotuig companion Tim- 
othy, whom all antiquity recognises as the first bishop 
of the church. The mournful intimation given by Paul, 
with tears, during the Milesian interview, that griev- 
ous wolves would break in upon the flock, soon began 
to be realized ; false Jndaizing teachers appeared, 
spreading abroad their dangerous heresies, whom 
Timothy was directed to oppose; and needing tbe 
lessons of experience, the apostle wrote an epistle, to 
instruct him in liis momentous duties,'™ It is the 
policy of the adversary, to be most active where reli- 
gion most flourislies; and not unfrequently have his 
machinations succeeded lu beclouding the fair morning 



'" Home, Macknight, Cliandler, J.;c. 

"" The lime of Timothy's Eeltlemenl, and (be date of tbis epistle, 
have been subjects of much discussion. The following possi^ is 
tlie onljr direct clue to guide us : " Ax I besoiybl ihee to abide tlill 
at Epitttus, tt'hea I ttertt into Mncedonia, so <lo." When Paul went 
into Macedonia alter the riot of Demetrius, the only time mention- 
ed of his going thitber from Epheaus, Timothy was not with him. 
He must have visited Epbesus, then, with Timothy, after the Mile- 
sian intersicw ; and upon this supposition, tbe epistle is dated about 
the year 64 or fio. 
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"Hpiritual prosperity ; envy liiis been excited, leading 

itrife and division; pride has been fostered, produ- 

ngan exaltation "above measure;" and when hostil- 

f from without has failed, treachery has thus been 

mented within. The disturbers of the church at 

phesus are mentioned by name, Hymeneus, Alex- 

der, and Pliletus; the two former of whom, in a 

issage deserving observation, the apostle declares hu 

id delivered over unto Satan, to teach them not to 

pheme.'" That this was not excommunication, ap- 

Bars evident from its being- done without the know- 

•dge or consent of the church; and the case is probably 

logons to the punishment of the incestuous person 

(the Corinthian church: "Deliver such an one to 

I, Jbr the deslniction of the fiesh, thai (he spiril 

be saved in the day of the Lord Jesjts,""^ The 

lies, it is observed, frequently exercised their 

.culous powers upon the persons of notorious 

inquents, inflicting* diseases for their refomiation; 

even punishing with death, to give a salutary 

ing to others. Accordingly many of the ancients 

apposed, that the body of the incestuous man was 

fflicted with some painful disease, which was removed 

pon his repentance; the wasting or destruction of the 

lesh, being sanctified to the salvation of the spirit.'" 

!'he Ephesian false teachers were not, however, re- 

" 1 Tim. i. 20. 
(■'I Cor. T. a. 

nTbi» was the interpretation of Chrysostoni, Theophylact, and 
menias; but Beza and the LatiDB, understand by the "de- 
Wfi<m of Ihe JUik," the destruction of the offender's pride and Xa, 
ious passions. The former opinion is, however, more coneo. 
t with ihe apotitle's threatenmgs and design. 
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formed by the punitive infliction which befe] them; 
for, in a subsequent epistle to Timothy, they are men- 
tioned, as still seeking- to dim the lustre of sacred truth 
with the shades of error and schism. The notions 
taught by these disturbers are thus characterized: 
" fables," probably invented to promote the observance 
of the Mosaic institute as essential to salvation ; " end- 
less genealogies," or an endeavour to trace a lineal 
descent from Abraham, as a sufficient title to every 
spiritual blessing; "vain jangling" about the letter 
of the law to the neglect of the spirit; and "opposi- 
tions of science falsely so called," or the publication of 
doctrines subversive of the truth and influence of the 
gospel. To preserve the church from the dangers 
with which it was threatened, Timothy was exhorted 
to show himself "a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed;" and by the circumspection of his conduct, 
and the fidelity of his ministry, to counteract the in- 
fiidious designs of the intriguing Judaizers. The rela- 
tion which he sustained at this time towards the 
Ephesian brethren, was not that of pastor or bishop, 
but an office closely allied to that of evangelist. A 
short time afterwards, another letter was sent to him 
from Paul, which is regarded by the general voice 
of the church as the last epistle which he wrote. That 
Timothy was still in Ephesus at the receipt of this, 
we may gather from the following circumstances: 

I. He is directed to avoid the vain babbling of Hyme- 
neus, and to be on his guard against Alexander, the 
heretical teachers mentioned in the first epistle."* 

II. The apostle salutes the family of Onesiphorus, 

'"2 Tim, ii. 16, 17, 18; iv. 




who appetir to iiave generally resided at Ephesus.™ 
Id nddition to the heretical notions already mention- 
ed, another error was propagated hy Philetus, who 
asserted, with a view to conciliate the Greek philoso- 
phical sects, that the resurrection had already hap- 
pened.™ Of this perverter no further mention u 
made in scripture; hut his peculiar dogma was re- 
ceived by a large number of converts, and became 
afterwards a prominent feature of Gnosticism. The 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, as taught by 
Christ and his disciples, received a figurative interpre- 
tation ; and was affirmed to mean only a spiritual 
deliverance from ignorance and error, by the in- 
fluence of the gospel. There was no article of the 
Christian faith so offensive to the sophists of anti- 
quity, as that of the resurrection; because it at once 
subverted one of their favourite theorems. They re- 
garded the present degraded state in which man is 
found, and the evil passions to which he is subject, 
as arising from the connexion of the spirit with 
matter ; they looked forward to its removal from tbe 
obnoxious vehicle, as the commencement of an era 
of bright and sunny existence ; and, therefore, the 
notion of its again returning to inhabit a material 
organization, was likely to excite their opposition and 
contempt"' The Athenians heard Paul patiently, 



"2Tim. i. 18. 

"2Tim. ii. 17, IS. 

"Pliny classes ii among impossible things, which even God 
• «Minot accomplish — " revocare defunclos." to call back ihe dead lo 
I life. CeUus calls it " the hope of worms, a very filthy and abomi- 
rHable as well as impossible thing: it is that which God neither con 




iiutil he touched upon this topic, when they began to 
ridicule the man who could entertain and advocate the 
supposition. To meet the views of the phUosopbers. 
and remove their prejudices, the exposition of the 
doctrine alluded to was 6rst pronndgated ; and, 
hence, many of the founders of succeedinnf heresies, 
availed themselves of it, to increase their adherents, 
and to strengthen their cause.'*" 

The epistles to Timothy throw considerable light 
upon the state of the Ephesian church ; and intro- 
duce us to an acquaintance with some of its dis- 
tinguished members. Tlie believers, with but few 
exceptions, withstood the seductions of their false breth- 
ren; and the purity of the faith, was preserved from 
the corruption with which it was threatened. At this 
period of outward persecution and internal strife, the 
charge of the church was an important and difficult 
task; and Timothy needed the wise and animating 
directions of the apostle, successfully to oppose the 
errors, and baffle the designs of his adversaries. Among 
those who were eminent for their Christian fidelity 
and attainmeuts, the family of Onesiphorus is es- 

nor will do, being base and contrary to nature." — Orig. cont. VA. 
lib. V. This abjection of ancient philosophy, Uie apoBtle Pml 
meets and rerutes, in the fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to 
the C'orinthiana, by slating the difference iliat will exist between 
the qualities of the body that dies, and tlie body tbat ia raised: 
" It is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory," &c. 

"" II was adopted by Marcion : " Kon camis sed animte lesur- 
reclioncm esse credendum." We ore not to beliese the resurrec- 
tion of the body, but of the soul. — Epiphaniwi Henfu. 42. Irensus 
ascribes it to the Gnostics: " Esse resurrectionem a mortuis ogni' 
tionem ejus, <{ate ah ipsis dicilur verilulis." — lib. ii. c. 37. 
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pressly mentioned; and an affecting memorial of their 
services is introduced in the last epistle.'™ During 
his last residence in Ephesus, the apostle had expe- 
rienced the kind attentions of Onesiphorus ; and meet- 
ing with him a second time when a prisoner at Rome, 
he received from him the same sympathy and support, 
which he acknowledged by an affectionate salutation 
of his household, and an appropriate prayer lor the 
spiritual welfare of its head. This individual is made, 
by the tradition of the Greeks, bishop of Colophon 
aud of Cesarea ; and, according to the lioman martyr- 
ology, on December 10th, he suffered for the faith on 
the banks of the Hellespont, by the command of the 
proconsul Adrian. 

The believers in Ephesus were now deprived for a 
season of the presence and labours of Timothy, who, 
according to the apostle's request, came to Rome, to 
attend him in his last hours, and receive his dying 
injonctious,"" Of the period of his return, and of the 
state of the church in his absence, we liave no 
memorials. 

About the year 68, the churches of Asia Minor re- 
ceived considerable accessions, when the storm that 
subverted the polity of the Jews was raging in Judea. 
The Christians resident in that country began to quit 
it, as the signs of the expected retribution appeared; 
the church at Jerusalem was dissolved; and the fugi- 
tives generally flocked to find refuge among their 
western brethren. It is conjectured, that John at this 
. period came to Ephesus; and the apostle Paul having 

'•STim. i. 16,17,18; iv. 19. 

* 2 Tim. iv. 2 1 . "Do (hy diligence to come be/ore winter." 
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fallen beneath the axe of Nero, upon him the man- 
agement of the Christian societies would principally 
devolve. That the evangelist did not come into Asia 
during the life of Paul, appears certain from the omis- 
sion of his name in the epistles of the latter; for had 
he been at Kpbesus, or in its neighbourhood, when 
the letters to Timothy and the other churches were 
written, some salutation would undoubtedly have been 
sent. The dispersion of the apostles is placed by 
Origen in the first year of the Jewish war; and 
Thomas, it is said, though without certain evidence, 
then went into Parthia, Andrew into Syria, Peter 
into Italy, and John into the Lesser Asia. 

Ancient tradition is reported by Ireneeus and Ease- 
bius, to relate that John wrote his three catliolic epistles 
at Ephesus. The date of the first of these is pointed 
out, evidently antecedent to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, by that affecting monition referring to its ap- 
proach, " Young children, it is the last /wM/r.""' We 
ascribe, therefore, the apostle's arrival and first res- 
idence in the city, to the interval between the 
commencement of the Jewish war, and the final sub- 
jugation of Palestine. The person to whom the second 
letter is addressed, the elect lady, the lady Electa, or 
Cyria the elect, is not known, or the place where she 
resided ; but, from the proposal to visit her soon, it is 
likely that she was some eminent Christian matron 
in the neighbourhood of Ephesus.'^ The presence of 

'" 1 Eph. ii. 18. 

'"' Ancient commentators tbought a church intended, figuratiTel; 
spoken of as the " lady ;" but this notion is generally rejected by 
the modems, Ncwcome, Wakefield, and ISIucknight, read it, fM 
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one so eminent for his devotion to the truth as John, 
would tend to check the schemes of the heretical 
teachers; and to preserve the faith, which his illustri- 
ouij predecessor had planted in its native purity and 
Tigour. 

It is affirmed by many of the fathers, that John 
was accompanied into Asia by the Virgin Mary, who 
took up her abode in Ephesus, where she is reported 
to have died, and been buried. The sacred narrative 
plainly intimates, that, after the Saviour's decease, she 
became an inmate in the household of his beloved fol- 
lower, who, in obedience to his last request, took her to 
bis own house.'*" But the whole of her subsequent 
history, is involved in complete uncertainty; for the 
testimonies of the ancients are at variance, as to the 
fact of her having lived to leave Judea with the evan- 
gelist. The bishops of Jerusalem gave the honour of 
her bnrial to a place near Gethsemane ; and a tomb, 
raised by the pious care of devotees upon the spot, was 
transported by the emperor Marciau to Constantino- 
ple, under the impression that it contained her sacred 
remains.'*** The eecumenical council, held at Ephesus 

tte elect lady," like oar aathorised Tenion ; Colmet, the Vnlgnte, 
ud others, render it, " to the lady Electa," regarding EicXtim) as & 
proper name ; while Schleusncr and Roseumiiller, translate the in- 
Kription, " Cytia the elect," interpreting Kvpia as a proper name, 

John, xix. 26. Bpiphan. Hsres. 78. Cyril. Alex, in Johon. 

:iL 

Niceph. lib. ii. c. 33 ; lib. xv. c. 14. Upon this tomb there 
was a figure of the virgin engraved, which was piously believed Hot 
to be the work of human hands. Her likeness baa been in great 
■^□est, both in ancient and modem times ; and the original painter 
^ Baid to have been Luke, though ihe gospel history makes no 
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in the fifth century, contend for her death and burial 
there ; and report, that the cathedral of the city was 
dedicated to her name.^*^ 

In the titles of two manuscripts of John's gospel, 
it is expressly stated to have been written and pub- 
lished at Ephesus. The Syriac version in Walton's 
Polyglott, designates it, 

.p. " The Holy Gospel^ the preaching of St. 

Q7 186 John, which he delivered in Greek, and 

published at Ephesus.^' 
And in the Persian version it is entitled, 

" The Gospel of John, one of the twelve apostles, 
which was spoken in the Greek-Roman tongue, at 
Epiiesus'' 
It is probable, that the persons who authenticated 
it, in the closing observation, ^^we know that his testi- 
mony is true,*' were some of the principal Christians 
resident in the city .^®^ 

We have now brought down our notices of the 
progress of the gospel in Ephesus, to the period when 

mentioii of his possessing so valuable an accomplishment Nice- 
phoras gives us in writing a tolerably minute picture : " She was 
of a moderate stature^ or> according to some, rather below the ordi- 
nary stature of women ; her complexion was of the colour of wheat; 
her hair fair ; her eyes lively ; the eye-ball yellowish, or olive- 
colour; her eye-brows black and semicircular; her nose pretty 
long ; her lips red ; her hands and fingers large ; her air grave, 
simple, and modest ; her clothes neat, without pride or ostentation, 
and of the natural colour of the wool/' 

*** Concil. Ephes. Homil. iii. Concil. Lab. p. 674. 

*^ Chrysostom and Epiphanius ; and among the modems. Dr. 
Mill, Fabricius, Le Clerc, and Tomlipe, date John's gospel in tjie 
year 97. 

"' John, xxi. 24. 
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the Apocalypse was published, in which an express 
divine revelation was made to its church and minister. 
The opinion, that Timothy was the " angel of the 
church" at this period, is supported by many names 
of considerable authority, though it must be confessed 
to be extremely doubtful. An ecclesiastical tradition, 
places his death in the year 97, and represents his 
being martyred near the temple of Diana, during a 
pagan festival, being slain with clubs and stones 
whilst preaching against idolatry."* If any credit is 
to be attached to this story, it is in the highest degree 
probable, tliat Timothy was the presiding minister 
through whom the church is addressed. On the 
other hand it is argued, that the relation is very un- 
certain ; and that it is not likely, that one so highly 
commended by Paul, in his epistles, should receive so 
severe a censure as is here dictated. But this last 
objection is at once removed, by the consideration, 
that the angels, or presidents, are not addressed 
personally; and that their particular state is not de- 
scribed, but the communities committed to their care. 
Upon the whole, we must leave the opinion adverted 
to involved in uncertainty, though the weight of 
evidence undoubtedly inclines in its favour. 

The epistles to the seven churches, have been sub- 
ject tu much fanciful exposition, and have been 
involved in deep prophetical mystery. A hidden 
luystical meaning has been ascribed to the Greek 
Jiame of each city: Bede finds myrrh in the word 

'" Photius. Cod. 254. M. de TiUemont. lorn. ii. p. 161. Hia 
clisciples carried him, according' to the report, to a mountain near 
ihe cily (Afount Prion), where he was buried. 
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Smifma; and tliis strange extrovagnnce has be«i 
adopted, to illustrate tlie successive character of the 
universal church. Another opinion, equally as unsup- 
ported, though not so wild, is, that the description of 
the Asian churches, prophetically delineates the cha- 
racter of the universal church, divided into seven 
succeeding periods, extending from the age of the 
apostIeK, to the 6nal consummation of all things. 
This notion, broached by the monkish writers of the 
middle ages, has been largely asserted and vindicated 
by Vitringa ; and many respectable writers of a more 
recent date, have appeared in its behalf. The inter- 
preter adopting this hypothesis, involves himself in 
inextricable difhcultiesj for no type appears in any 
of these communications, of that time of menial dark- 
ness, priestcraft, and religious foolery, which prece- 
ded the reformation J and it is at once repugnant to 
all the disclosures of revealed truth, to suppose, that 
the last period of the church's history will synchronize 
with the description given of the ancient Laodiceans. 
The address to the angel of the church at Laodicea, 
the last church mentioned, is applied by Vitringa to 
his own times ; but this era cannot he recognised as 
the closing age of the church, for, previous to the ter- 
mination of its earthly existence, the prophetic page 
distinctly announces the universal prevalence of Chris- 
tian truth. Such a scheme of interpretation is not 
only fanciful, but unwan-antable and dangeroUBj it 
gives a license to the excited speculatist, to plead hi* 
hidden sense in behalf of any theory he may devise; 
and it is, therefore, a subject of regret, that any impo- 
sing authorities should have sanctioned attempts, to 





perplex the plain and literal statements of scriptare, 
with mystic references and Rpiritual sig^nifications. 

I. The addressof the Divine visiter, commences witb 
a description of his person and peculiar office. " Unlo 
the angel of the church of Epitesas ivrite: These fkhit/i, 
waith he Uiat holdeth tlie seven stars in his right liand, 
who walketh in the midst of the seven golden candle- 
j(icA«."'* Id the vision described in the preceding- 
xbapter, he is represented as standing in the midst of 

the golden lamps ; hut now, in the act of superinten- 
dence and visitation, he is descrihed vi-alking in the 
midst of his churches. 

II. The Ephesian Christians are commended for 
dieir orthodoxy, patience in persecution, and perseve- 
rance in the truth. They had " laboured" in the cause 
of Christ, and not " fainted j" " tried them which say, 
they are apostles and are not, and found them liars:" and 
the supreme inspector, particularly mentions with ap- 
proval their hatred of the " deeds of the Nicolaitanes."'"* 
Upon this church heresy had as yet made no impres- 
sion; its members had been happily preserved from 
the deadly poison ; and been enabled to detect the 
devices and expose the deceit of those, who falselj 
assumed the character of inspired messengers. 

III. But though the Ephesians were thus sound 
in matters of faith and discipline, they are charged 
with having "left tlieir first lovej" the fervour of 

"•Rer. ii. 1. Hilary in Psilm cxxix, Basil in ep. 191, Nazien- 
zen Oral. 31 and 33, and Jerome in Matt, xviii, though t that angels 
literally were appointed, for the protection of the churcbea which 
*re here addressed. 

'*' For an account of this sett, see under Chapter 6. 
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their piety had abated, their zeal had slackened, and 
their religious affections deteriorated. It is gene- 
rally the case, that the first stages of the Christian 
life, are marked with a strong-er degree of feeling, 
than what is manifested when the individual comes 
under the discipline of an improved judgment and 
enlightened understanding. The change which the 
mind experiences, when humhled into« conviction of 
its depravity, melted into penitence on that account, 
and raised into the confidence of faith, naturally pro- 
duces an extraordinary excitement, which in some 
measure subsides, when the impressions lose their 
novelty, and the transition becomes familiar. The 
state of the new convert, at his first separation from 
the world, and entrance into the region of spiritual en- 
joyment, is like that of the wayfarer, emerging from 
a wild and tenantless desert into a land of fertility and 
beauty; the feelings are culled into lively exercise, 
and the mind occupied and absorbed with rapturous 
emotions. It was not, however, the decline of this 
excess of excitement, merely of which the Ephesians 
were guilty ; the severity of the reproof, and the pun- 
ishment with which they were threatened, indicate a 
decay in the qaalily as well as the quantity of their 
religious affections. They were becoming formal and 
lethargic; lapsing into a state of spiritual supine- 
ness; and though the form of godliness still retained 
its place in the head, its vital power had but an enfee- 
ble hold upon the heart. 

IV. All exhortation is given to the church to re- 
form, with a solemn warning of punishment, in case 
of disobediance : to '* remember," " repent," 
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ly first works," is the command; or the divine m- 
:ctor will come an;ain as ajud^^e, and remove the 
f candlestick." 

. It appears from this divine communication, that 
tlhoiigh the state of the Ephesians mig-ht be com- 
letely satisfactory to a superficial observer, yet the 
lat head of the church had discovered symptoms of 
Jine. Pure in practice, correct in discipline, and 
Christian in sentiment as she was, one of the brig'htest 
tures ill her character was beginning to be defaced ; 
fcer love was on tlie wane. The pointed charge, 
ike admonition, and the tremendous threatening', had, 
however, the effect designed ; and from the testimony 
of Ignatius we may gather, that the church was roused 
from her lethargy, and excited to holy diligence 
Ly the divine rebuke. But ii subsequent era will 
bring us to contemplate, an increased and strongly 
marked degeneracy and corruption; when Ephesus 
was deprived of both "candlestick" and minister; 
when he who once " walked" in the midst of her with 
delight, came to execute his long-issued threat; and 
create amid Mohammedan superstition and tyranny, 
a famine of the word. 

Though the time and manner of Timothy's death is 
uncertain, yet it appears probable, that his immediate 
successor in the charge of the Ephesian church was 
Onesimus, who is mentioned as being its 
bishop in one of the epistles of Ignatius, A. D. 

Written when on his journey to Rome, in 107. 

the time of Trajan. This was in the be- 
ginning of the second century, only ten years after 
the reputed martyrdom of Timothy, which, if it oc- 
curred then, renders it likely that Onesimus was the 





second pastor. It is not easy to determine, who this 
individual was ; but considerable weight attaches itself 
to the opinion of Grotius, who regards him as the same 
with the fugitive slave, in whose behalf Paul inter- 
ceded by epistle to Philemon. There is indeed no 
authority beyond the name for this supposition} but 
as it beautifully illustrates the apostle's anxiety on his 
account, and the intimation be gives, that his flight 
happened providentially, to bring him under the in- 
fluence of the gospel, as a preparative for future use- 
fulness in the church, we are unwilling to abandon 
it.^"' It appears evident, that the runaway slave stood 
high in the estimation of Paul; and perhaps the im- 
pression given by the omniscient Spirit, that he was 
selected for special purposes, led him to recommend 
him to the good will of the Colossians, and solicit with 
such earnestness and affection the forgiveness of his 
deserted master.'™ I f we date the epistle to Philemon, 
sometime in the year 62, and reckon the age of One- 
simus then to have been thirty, he must have been 
greatly advanced in years, when he ministered over 
the flock at Ephesus."" 

When Ignatius was on his journey from Antioch 
to Rome, deputies from the Asian churches met him 
on the way, to administer consolation in the prospect 
of martyrdom ; and among the rest, he was visited at 
Smyrna by Oncsimus and some delegates from Ephe- 
sus. In return for this mark of Christian respect 

'" Phile. 15. 

'" ColosB. if. 9. 

'" In the Apostolical Cons titui ions, Onesimus is mentioned aa 
the bishop or Berea ; but the writing is of no authority whatever. 
The Roman marlyrology places his feast Feb, 16th ; but the GieelfS 
celebrate it Dec. 15. 
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;and sympathy, he addressed an epistle to the church, 
which is still extant, and though considerably interpo- 
lated, we may deduce from it several important parti- 
culars respecting; its state. The title is as follows : 

" Ignatius, who is also called Theophonis (a bearer of 
God, or borne by God),'** to the church wliich is at 
Ephesus in Asia, most deservedly happy ; being blessed 
through the greatncfis and fulness of God the Father, 
and predestinated before the world began, that it 
should be always with an enduring and unchangeable 
, glory ; being united and chosen through his true pas- 
sion, according to the will of the Father, and Jesus 
Christ, our God ; all happiness, by Jesus Christ, and 
his on defiled grace." 

It is important to observe the striking' testimony 

we have here, to the doctrine of the divine nature of 

Christ, as it so clearly contradicts the often repeated 

oolion of the Unitarianism of the early fathers. It 

Was impossible, that Ignatius should be unacquainted 

with the genuine doctrine ef the apostles upon this 

Subject J he had enjoyed opportunities of hearing from 

their own lips the tenets they promulgated : and it is 

knorally certain, that he would not have spoken to the 

-flphesians, who bad possessed similar opportunities, 

of " Jesus Christ our God," had it not been consistent 

'^'ith apostolic usage and sentiment. 

" I approve in God of the well-beloved name, which 
ye have jusdy obtained by faith and love in Jesus Christ 

'" Traj. " Pray, who is Theophonis? /yn. He who has Christ 
In his brcBst. — Traj. And ihinkest thou not, that gods reside in na 
»*lso, who fight for us against our enemies ?" — /lets of Igtiatius. 
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our Saviour. Being imitators of God, having animsted 
yourselves by the blood of God, ye have performed per- 
fectly the congenial vcoA." 

The expression, the bhod of God, though undoubt- 
edly very strong, was common with many of the fa- 
thers; and renders it probable, that the test in Acts 
as it stands in our version is the true reading. Cle- 
ment, of Alexandria, speaks of the " power of God the 
Father, and the bhoct of God the Son;" and Tertul- 
lian expressly affirms, " I well know that we are not 
our own, but bought with a price; and what kind of 
price ? The blood of God." The passage in which 
the phrase occurs in scripture, is in the address of 
Paul to the Ephesian elders; and it is worthy of ob- 
servation, that the epistle of Ignatius, in which it is 
again used, was a letter sent to the same church. 
Modern Unitarians, who claim the testimony of eccle- 
siastical antiquity in behalf of their notions, have ven- 
tured upon the most rash and unfounded assertions, as 
to the statements in its records; for the early fathers 
assert the essential divinity of Christ, in the same pe- 
culiar and decisive manner as their immediate inspired 
predecessors. We have here a striking proof, that no 
error or misconception upon this vital point, had as 
yet been introduced among the Ephesians; and that 
their report of the testimony of the apostles, which 
many among them who were at this period alive had 
heard, and which it was impossible for them to mis- 
take, was fully confirmative of the claims of the foun- 
der of their religion to divinity. 

Onesimus is highly eulogised in the epistle, and 
the deacons who accompanied him to Smyrna : 




" For hearing ibat I came bound from Syria, for the 
' common name and hope, tnistin;^, through yoiir prayers, 
to fight with beasts at Rome; that so by suffering I may 
become indeed the disciple of him, who gave himself to 
God an offering and sacrifice for us (yc hastened to see 
me.) I received, therefore, in the name of God, your 
whole multitude in Onesimus; who, by inexpressihle 
lore, is ours, but, according to the flesh, is your bishop: 
whom I beseech you by Christ Jesus to love, and that 
\ you would all strive to be like unto him. And blessed 
be God, who has granted unto yon, who are so worthy 
of him, to enjoy such an excellent bishop. 

" For what concerns my fellow-servant Jluixhus, and 
your most blessed deacon, in things pertaining to God ; 
I entreat you, that he may tarry longer, both for yours 
ind your bishop's honour. And Crocus also, worthy both 
our God and you, whom I have received as the pattern 
of your love, has in all things refreshed me, as the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ shall also refresh him ; together 
with Onesiraus, and Burrhua, and Eupius, and Fronto, 
in whom 1 have, as to your charity, seen all of you. And 
may I always have joy of you, if I shall be worthy of it." 

This is a valuable testimony to the amiable charac- 
^*" of the pastor, and the Christian conduct and spirit 
' his deacons : the church under such officers was 
?SnIy favoured, and that a due improvement was 

**le appears from the annexed passag'es : 

"And indeed Onesimus himself does greatly commend 
your good order in God, that you all live according to the 
truth, and that no heresy dwells among you. For neither 
do ye hearken to any one more than to Jesus Christ 
speaking to you in truth. 

" For some there are who carry about the name of 
Christ in deceitfulness, but do things unworthy of God, 
whom ye must flee as yc would many wild beasts. For 
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they are ravening dogs, who bite eecrelly : agaiost whom 
ye must guard yonrselves, as men hardly lo be cured. 
Wherefore, let no mau deceive you ; as indeed neither are 
ye deceived, being w)ioUy the servants of God. For in- 
asmuch as Uiere is no contention nor strife amongryou, 
lo trouble you, yc must needs live according (o God's 
will. Nevertheless, I have heard of some who have 
passed by you, having perverse doctrine : whom ye did 
not suffer to sow among you ; but stopped your ears, that 
ye might not receive those things that were sown by 
them." 
The following admonitions are beautiful and appro- 
priate, and worthy of an apostolical father: 

" PiTiy also without censing for other men. For there 
is hope of repentance in them, that they may attain unto 
God. Let them, therefore, at least be instructed by your 
works, if tliey will be no other way. Be ye mild at their 
anger; bumble at their boasting; to their blasphemies 
return your prayers ; to their error, your firmness in the 
faith: when they are cruel, be ye gentle; not endeavour- 
ing to imitate their ways. (Let us be their brethren in 
all kindness and moderation, but let us be followers of 
the Lord.) Tliat so no herb of llie devil may be found 
in you ; but ye may remain in all holiness and sobriety, 
both of body and spiiit, in Christ Jesus. 

"The last times arc come upon us; let us, theref<we, 
he very reverent, and fear the long-suffering of God, 
that it be not to us unto condemnation. For let us either 
fear the wrath that is to come, or let us love the grace 
that we at present enjoy ; that by the one or other of 
these, we may be found in Christ Jesus unto true life." 

It is evident from this epistle, that the piety of the 
Ephesians was in a lively flourishing state; and it is 
pleasing to meet with an authentic recoi"d of the salu- 
tary effect produced by the warning letter of the apoc- 
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lyptic writer. Though visited in common with the 
ler churches by sedacers, endeavouring to excite 
leresies and strife, yet they maintained a pnre attach- 
iment to the faith, were ;it peace one with another, and 
:ftnimated witli their " first love," they afibrded a beaii- 
lliful example of the gracious and elevating influence 
W Christian truth. They are spoken of, as "spiritual 
temples full of Christ, full of holiness, adorned in all 
Ihings with the commands of Christ;" and Ignatius 
expresses his ardent desire, to be found at last in the 
lot of the Christians at Ephesus."''^' 

The interval between the time of Onesimus and 
Itte close of the second century, with reference to 
£pliesu3, is a period of uncertainty and darkness, in 
which scarcely any memorials can he found, to detei- 
mine the advancement or decline of the church. In 
the absence of all historical infoimation it is useless to 
conjecture; but the decay of religion, and the almost 
. total absence of a Christian spirit at a posterior period, 
i^int out to us the gradual decline of the influence of 
r Wangelical truth during this era. It is natural to sup- 
pose, that the Ephesians, from tbeir high character 
and importance, would be engaged in the controversy, 
which began to be agitated, between the western 
churches and the Asiatics, about the time of observing 
-Easter; especially as they soon afterwards took the 
lead among the easterns, in opposing tlie aggression 
*>f the Roman bishop, who upon this point first ad- 
vanced his haughty claims to universal dictatorship. 
Controversy js not friendly to the ijiterests of religion; 
it has too often lost its humble and unobtrusive cha- 
'" Ignalii Epist. ad Epli. 





racter when brought into the arena of debate ; and to 
their numerous and wami disputations must be attrib- 
uted, the speedy decline and extinction of the piety 
of the early Christians. There is, however, one cir- 
cumstance, which is of a nature too interesting to be 
passed over, and that is, the arrival of Justin Martyr, 
one of the most distinguished luminaries of Christi- 
anity in Ephesus, which produced his celebrated dia- 
logue with Trypho the Jew. We are not informed 
as to the object of his visit, whether it was connected 
with ecclesiastical affairs, or the investigation of sacred 
truth, or a mere visit of friendship ; but, as it took 
place after his apology to Antoninus Pius, and before 
his second address to M. Antoninus Philusophus, its 
date was about the year 142. 

During his visit at Ephesus, Justin was walking 
one morning in the Xystum, where he was met by 
Trypho,'* accompanied with six other Jews, who ta- 
king him for a pliilosopher by his robe, 
A. D. were desirous of entering into conversation 
142. with him. Justin expressed his surprise to 

Trypho, that he who had Moses and the 
prophets to consult, should wish for information from 
a Gentile philosopher; and then he proceeded to state, 
that he had studied different philosophical systems, 
but found neither peace nor satisfaction until he be- 
came acquainted with the Christian religion. This 
ackuQwlcdgement excited the ridicule of the compan- 
ions of Trypho ; but he affected to commiserate Jus- 
tin's misfortunes, in falling into such a gross delusion, 
iH ■pf^pijg ig mentioned by Eusebius as the most eminent Jew ol 
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and exhorted him either to go back to his former 
philosophical system, or to become a proselyte to the 
Jewish religion. Justin immediately pledged himself 
to demonstrate the truth of Christiiinity ; but Trypho's 
companions again beginning to ridicule, he was going 
to retire from the place, when Trypho requesting him 
to tarry, he assented upon the condition, that his com- 
panions should either leave them or be silent. Four 
of the Jews agreed to this proposition, and the rest re- 
tired. In the middle of the stadium there were some 
stone seats, to which they proceeded, and commenced 
a discussion of the merits of the Christian faith. The 
dialogue being interrupted by the night, was renewed 
in the same place the next day, but in the presence 
of additional spectators. 

The dialogue of Justin with Trypho is the most val- 
uable portion of his work.s, and contains an exposition 
of the erroneous opinions of the Jews respecting the 
law ; a declaration of the real nature of Jesus Christ, 
and that he became incarnate for the salvation of men ; 
and a statement of the calling of the Gentiles, prefigur- 
ed by the law, and foretold by the prophets. " To me 
it appears," says Trypho, " a paradox incapable of any 
sound proof, to say, that this Christ was God before 
«dl time, and that he was made man and suffered ; 
«nd to assert that he was any thing more than a man, 
and of men, appears not only paradoxical but foolish." 
"* I know," replied Justin, " that it appears paradox- 
ical, and particularly to those of your nation, who are 
determined neither to know nor do the will of God, 
but to follow the inventions of your teachers, as God 
declares of you. However, if I could not demonstrate 




that he existed before all time, being God the Son of 
the Maker of the universe, and that he was made man of 
the virgin; yet, as this personage was shown by every 
sort of proof to be the Christ of God, be the questiciu 
as it may respecting his divinity and humanity, you 
have no right to deny that he is the Christ of God, 
even if he were only mere man : you could only say, 
that I was mistaken in my idea of his character. For 
there are some who call themselves Christians, who 
confess him to be the Christ, but still maintain, that 
he is a mere man only ; tvilh ivhom I agree ■not, neititer 
do most of those who bear thai navte agree tvitb them, 
because we are commanded by Christ himself, not 
to obey the precepts of men, but his own injunctions, 
and those of the holy prophets." From this passage 
it is plain, that the proper divinity of Christ was a. 
fundamental article in the creed of the general Chris- 
tian body in the second century; and that the ima- 
gination of those, who hold that the Nicene fathers 
added a new doctrine to the Christian verity, ii 
wholly uufoundcd. *' It was foretold of you," says 
Justin with great truth to the Jew, "that you should 
be as the sand of the sea-shore ; and so indeed yoa 
are, if as numerous, as barren likewise, and as unfruiU 
ful of all that is good, ever ready to receive the refresh* 
ing dews and rain of heaven, and never willing and 
disposed to make any return.""" 

The imperial scepti-e was now swayed by the Anto* 

nines; and an edict was published at Ephesus I^ 

Antoninus Pius, in favour of the Christians, still 

fiercely persecuted throughout the Lesser Asia. To 

'" Dial, cum Trypho. 
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■inpose the calumnies and refute the asper- 

)agiins, many valuable apologies A. D. 
had been written ; and some of these 6nd- 145. 

ing their way to the throne, induced the 
just and humane monarch, though a heathen, to afford 
the church the shield of his protection. 



Tlie Emperor to tlte Common Council of Asia. 



H " I am qaite of opinion, that tlie gods will take care to 
discover such persons. For it much more concerns them to 
punish those who refuse to worehip them, than you, if they 
he able. But you harass and vex the Christians, and accuse 
them of atheism and other crimes, which you can by no 
means prove. To them it appears an advantage to die for 
their religion, and they gain their point, while they throw 
_ away their hves, rather than comply with your injunctions. 
^■&B to the earthquakes which have happened in times past, 
Bfic lately,'* is it not proper to remind you of your own de- 
spondency, when they happen ; and to desire you to compare 
your spirit with theirs, and observe how serenely they confide 
in God .' In such seasons you seem to he ignorant of the 
gods, and to neglect their worship ; you live in the practical 
ignorance of the supreme God himself, and you harass and 
J»ersecute to death those who do worship him. Concerning 
tJiese Game men, some others of the provincial govemois 
"Vrrote to our divine father Adrian, to whom he returned an- 



"* Some earthquakes having lately happened, the pagans pro. 
Isablf ascribed lliem to ibe indigDation of the gods against the 
*JhristiaiJS, "If the Tiber has overflowed its bunks," exclaimed 
ferlullian, " or the Nile has not overflowed ; if heaven has refused 
its rain ; if the earlh ha-s been shaken ; if famine or plague bos 
Apieod its ravages, the cry is immediately raised — Away wilb the 

iristians to the lions." — Tert. Apol. cap. 40, 
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Bwer, that they should Dot be molested, unless they appear- 
ed to altempt fiomelhiog against the Roman government. 
Many also have signified to me concerning these men, to 
whom I have returned an answer agreeable to the maxims 
of my father. But if any person will still persist in accusing 
the Christians merely as such, let the accused be acquitted, 
though lie appear to be a Christian, and let the accuser be 
punished." 



Itia^^M 



Set up at Epkesus in the Common Assetnbly of Ai 



The Ephesian church, at the close of the second 
century, was governed hy Polycrates, the chief of all 
the Asiatic hishops, and the eighth of his own family 
in the episcopal office. In his time the controversy 
respecting; tlie ohservance of Ea.ster was revived, and 
with such bitterness, as to threaten the extinction of 
all kindly feeling between the contending parties. 
This dispute had been amicably arranged between 
Polycarp and Anicetus; and the animosity with which 
it was now agitsited, may serve to illustrate the decli- 
ning piety of the church. Most of the western prelates, 
influenced by Victor, the haughty bishop of Rome, 
not only retained the custom followed by their prede- 
cessors, hut wished to make the rule universal, and 
bend the orientals to their mode of observance. The 
Asiatic bishops, however, assembled a synod, over 
which Polycrates presided; and a letter was written 
hy him in their name to the Roman pontiff, declaring 
their intention to maintain the ceremonial as usual. 
A few fragments of this epistle have been preserved 
by E usebius.'""-* 



" Kuseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. v. c. i 
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Letter of Polycrates of Ephesus to Victor of Rome. 

" We, therefore, observe the true and genuine day ; having 
neither a<ided any thing to, nor taken any thing from {the 
uninterrupted usage delivered to us.) tor in Asia the great 
lights are dead, who shall be raised again in the day of the 
Lord's advent, wherein he shall come with glory from heaven, 
anil raise up all his saints, (I mean) Philip, one of the twclre i 
apostles, who died at Hierapolia, and his two daughters, who j 
continued viigins to the end of their lives; also his other 
daughter, having whilst she lived been inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, died at Ephesus. And, moreover, John, who leaned 
on the Lord's breast, and was a priest, wearing a plate of 
gold,*" and was a martyr, and a doctor: this John (I say) 
died at Ephesus. Moreover also, Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna 
and martyr, and Thraseos of Eumema, bishop and martyr, 
who died at Smyrna, What need we mention Sagaris, bishop 
ftnd martyr, who died at Laodicea ? And, moreover, Papirius, 
of blessed memory, and Melito the eunuch, who in all things 
was directed by the suggestion of the Holy Spirit, who lies at 
Sardig, expecting the (Lord's coming to) visit him from hea- 
ven, when he shall be raised from the dead? All these kept 
the day of Easter on the fourteenth day of the moon, accord- 
ing to the gospel ; in nowise violating, but exactly following 
I the rule of faith. And, moreover, I, Polycrates, the meanest 
' of you all, according to the tradition of my kinsmen, some of 
Whom also I have followed : for seven of my relations were 
bishops, and I am the eighth f all which kinsmen of mine 
^d always celebrate the day (of Easter), when the people (of 
l^e Jews) removed the leaven. I, therefore, brethren, who 
l|^m sixty -live years old in the Lord, and have been conversant 
Fvrith the brethren dispersed over the world, and hare read the 

" See page 68. 

" Some suppose, that these had been bishops or Kphesus ; but 
this is not intimaled. 
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whole scriptore through, am not at all terrified at what I am 
threatened with. For those who were greater than I, have 
said) ^ We ought to obey God rather than men/ 

'^ I could make mention of the bishops who are present with 
me, whom you requested me to convene, and I have called 
them together : whose names should I annex (to this epistle), 
they would be very numerous ; all which persons having vis- 
ited me (who am a mean man), did by their consent approve 
this epistle ; well knowing that I have not borne these hoary 
hairs in vain, but have always led my life agreeable to the 
precepts of the Lord Jesus." 

From this epistle it is evident, that Victor had 
written to Polycrates, directing him to assemble the 
bishops in Asia; and threatening excommunication 
if they did not yield to his decisions. The spirit of 
the maxim upon which Rome in after times acted, was 
here developed : — Sic volo^ sic jvheo^ stat pro raiione 
voluntas: — Thus I will, thus I command, and my 
will shall be your law. The firmness and humility 
of the Christian pastor are apparent in Polycrates; 
the pretended infallibility and haughtiness of the 
papacy evident in Victor. Fortunately he listened to 
the moderate views and suggestions of Irenaeus, who 
reminded him in a letter of the amiable conduct of 
his predecessor, and advised the exercise of mutual 
charity, forbearance, and love.** The strife that was 
excited upon a question purely indifferent, seems to 
indicate the rapid decay of real piety in the church, 
though the ang^y tone of the Roman prelate proves a 

*** Irensus wrote to Victor in the name of the Gallic churches ; 
some fragments of his letter may be seen in Eosebius. — IlisL 
Eccles. lib. v. c. 24. See also Chapter 5. 




greater declension in the west, than among the eastern 
brethren. 

VVe have no further memorials of Polycrates; but 
enough is preserved to prove him a worthy successor 
of the apostles. He was now infirm and advanced in 
life, for the expression, " sixty and five years old in 
the Lord," indicates the period since his conversion; 
be had read the " whole scripture through," a labo- 
rious undertaking at a period when only rare and 
Bcattered manuscripts existed; he led bis "life agree- 
able to the precepts of the Lord Jesus," as it became 
a bishop to be blameless j and though he spoke of 
himself as a "mean man," yet he adopted no time- 
serving policy, but boldly reminded the imperious 
Victor, that one had said, " We ought to obey God 
rather than men." 

A fragment of Apollinaris, against the 
Montanists, indicates the existence of that A. D. 

heresy among the Ephesians, and the 200. 

separation of one of its principal sup- 
porters from their communion. If the account has 
not received its colouring from party-spirit, it affords 
a striking corroboration, of the apostle's prophetic 
announcement, of the introduction of grievous 
WOLVES among them. To understand the quotation 
it will be necessary to observe, that two women, Pris- 
cilla and Maximilia, pretending to the spirit of pro- 
phecy, had joined Montanus in the pi-opagation of his 
heresy.*^ 

" But that we may speak of no more, let the prophetess 
^uiswer us conccraiiig Alexander, who terms himself a mor- 

^ Euseb. Hisl. Ecclea. lib. v. c. 18. 
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^, with whom she feasts, whom many of them pay a revc- 
rence to ; whose rohberies, and other audacious acts (foi 
which he has been punished), we need not speak of, since 
they may he seen in that place where the public registers aie 
kept. For we will evidence, that those which they call pro- 
phets and martyrs, hare extorted money, not only &om the 
rich, but also from the indigent, from orphans and widows. 
For the fruits of a prophet must be approved ; for a tree is 
known by its fruits. That, therefore, those who are desirous 
may know the truth concerning Alexander, judgment was 
passed upon him at Ephesus, by ^mihus Froutimus, the 
proconsul, not for the name of Chnst, but the robheries he 
had audaciously committed, being at that time an apostate 
from Christ. Then, after he had counterfeited a profession 
of the Name of the Lord, and deceived the faithful there, he 
was dismissed; and his own church, where he was born, ad- 
mitted him not, because he was a thief. Those who are de- 
sirous to know all matters concerning him, may have re- 
course to the public register of Asia." 

That the Epliesiaus were still alive to the purity of 
the faith, appears evident in the detection and punish- 
ment of this impostor; and a farther instance of their 
jealous care against heresy, presents itself in the ejec- 
tion of Noetus of Smyrna. This individual was dis- 
seminating notions similar to those which 
A. D. Praxeas propagated in the west, namely, 
229. that there was no distinction of persons in 

the Godhead, a doctrine closely allied to 
Sahellianism, the supporters of which became known 
by the name of Palripassutns. The heresy of Praxeas 
was opposed in a treatise by TertuUian, who, if we 
may credit liis own account, obliged him to acknow- 
ledge his error."^ Noetus was summoned before ibe 



pastors of Ephesus, having probably been disturbing 
the churcb there; but when examined as to his opin- 
ions upon the trinity, he at fii'st disclaimed those 
which had been imputed to him. Afterwards becom- 
ing emboldened by his adherents, he openly proclaim- 
ed his views; and, in the course of another investiga- 
tion before the church, he exclaimed, " What harm 
have I done? I glorify none but one God; I know 
none besides him who hath been begotten, who suffer- 
ed and died :" and, persisting in his notions, he was 
excommunicated. But the views of Praxeas and 
Noetus, respecting the divine nature, were soon wide- 
ly diffused, and became a subject of angry and fre- 
quent contention. In opposing them the orthodox 
Writers attempted to explain the mystery of the trini- 
ty, and by such ill-judged conduct gave rise themselves 
_ to increased heterodoxy and schism.*** 
k It is not the design of the present work, to follow 
H^e stream of ecclesiastical history, but merely to visit 
those points where it comes in contact with 
the seven Asian churches. We must, A. D. 

F*^-!refore, pass on to the time of Constan- 320. 

e,** when Christianity being established 

-* Epiphan. Heres. 57. 

"• There is indeed a story relaling lo Ephesus, during the peree- 
v;atioQ of Decius, lold by Gibbon with coniiiiderable naivete, which 
xsay here be noticed. When the emperor persecuted the Chris- 
IJans, Eevea noble youths of Ephesus concealed themselves in a 
cavern, where they were immured by the tyrant with a barrier of 
fbrmidable atones. They immediately fell into a deep slumber, 
"vhich lasted for the astounding period of one hundred and eighty- 
seven years. Allast the staves of Adolius, to whom the inheritance 
of the cave had descended, removed some of ihe stones for building 
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as the religion of the empire, the spoliation and niin 
of the temple of Diana probably commenced. Sanc- 
tioned by imperial edicts, the temples of the pagans 
were exposed to outrage, and their g'ods to insult; 
and many but nominally Christian, in Ephesus, 
would doubtless rejoice in an opportunity of hurling' 
the goddess from her shrine, and deem it a work of 
piety to demolish the edidce in which she had so lon^ 
been worshipped. That such scenes occurred in va- 
rious parts of the empire, must be admitted ^ but they 
are not to be attributed, as some writers would insinu- 
ate, to the " barbarous spirit" of Christianity, but to 
the misguided passions of its merely nominal profes- 
sors. The remembrance of the past persecutions, 
would in such minds excite a thirst for retaliation; 
and uninfluenced by the rejil spirit of the gospel, the 
burning of a pagan temple would naturally follow the 
often- witnessed conflagration of the Christian sanctu- 
ary. The scenes of unblushing profligacy which had 



materials, when the seven sleepers were aroused. Beiag huD^riy 
ihey despatched Jomblichus, one of their number, to the city, U> 
procure food ; when the altered appearance of Ephesus, the age of 
tbc coin he presented to the baker, and his long beard, led to 3i dis.- 
covery of the marrelloiia adventure. The bishop of Ephesus, th^ 
clergy and magistrates, visited the cavern, when, after conversing- 
with the somnambulists, they quietly expired. The credit wbicW 
was given to this story is more remarkable than the event it pretends*! 
to relate. James, a Syrian bishop of the fifth century, devotes i^— i 

homily to its praise ; and the Seven Sleepers are found in the Ro ^ 

man, Abyssinian, and Russian calendars. Mahomet introduced ihtS^ 
tale in his Koran, and gives to Allah the honour of preserving ll"^^ 
bodies from pulrefaction, by turning them occasionally from righ ^5 
to left. The tales of the Harlz Mountains, and the adventiir w »- 
Rip Van Winkle, are closely allied to this eastern fable. 
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■desecrated the temples of heathenism, contributed also 
to bring down upon them the hostility of the Christian 
reformers; and the demolition of such receptacles of 
vice, might with some plausibility appear to be a meri- 
torious undertaking. But the old idolatry still made 
desperate struggles to regain the ascendancy in Ephe- 

»sus, and found in the person of Maximus, the philos- 
opher, a powerful support. Attracted from the city 
Ity the fame of Julian, who was residing in Nicome- 
dia, Maximus became the tutor and counsellor of the 
prince, initiated him into nil the mysteries of paganism, 
I and, when slain by order of Valenlinian, as a profes- 
k aor of magic, his memory was celebrated by his udmi- 
f lers, as " the improver of philosophy while he lived, 
sad its extinguisher when he died."*" 

iEphesus became now the scene of one of those 
meetings of lordly prelates, and obsequious under- 
lings, whose violent disputations degrade the early 
annals of the church. This was summoned 
by Theodosius the younger, to settle the A. D. 

controversy between Nestorius and Cyril : 431. 

it is known in ecclesiastical liistory as 
the third general council. Bribery on the grossest 
Kcale was practised ; the most virulent invectives 
■^ere indulged; and with truth the bishops of the 
Itostile factions, represented each other as rioters and 
»Tiffians. Such proceedings prove, that the fathers 
Xjf the church in those days had a greater love for 
victory than for truth ; and thai a professed zeal for 
the purity of the faith was assumed, as a cloak to 
conceal the jealousies of rival patriarchates. 

"" Socrat. Hisl. Ecctes. lib. iii. c. 1. Libariua. lib. v. ep. 41. 



Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople, in opposing; the 
Apollinarian heresy, had been led to make useof some 
unguarded expressions, of which his enemies eagerly 
availed themselves, to promote his injury and ultimate 
ruin. The Saviour, according to Apollinaris, was not 
endowed with a human soul ; but the divine nature, 
being substituted in its place, performed all its func- 
tions : while Nestorius and many of the easterns, in 
endeavouring to discriminate between the two natures 
here confounded, went to the opposite extreme, and 
employed expressions which seemed to indicate, that 
Christ was composed of two distinct persons. But 
the principal cause of offence to the orthodox, was 
the warm opposition of Nestorius to the title BtotaKm, 
Mother of God, given to the Virgin Mary, who was 
even then beginning to usurp those idolatrous honours, 
which were afterwards paid to herj and his advoca- 
ting the opinion of the presbyter Anastasius, that 
%pt<noioKoi, Mother af Christ, was a more appropriate 
appellation, since the deity can neither be said to be 
born or die. These notions were keenly opjmsed by 
a number of ecclesiastics, the principal of whom was 
Cyril, who occupied the episcopal throne in Alex- 
andria, a prelate of haughty and turbulent temper, 
who had long regarded with jealous eyes the increas- 
ing authority of the Constantinopolitan see, and who 
eagerly embraced the opportunity which presented 
itself of humbling the power of its diocesan. In con- 
cert with Celestine of Rome lie convened a council 
at Alexandria, which adopted llie severe 
A. D. measure of anathematizing Nestorius. Un- 
430. daunted by this procedure, Nestoriu*- 

retorted upon Cyril, and a contest rageA 




between these two bisliops and tlieir adherents of the 
most violent character, until Theo<losius summoned the 
council of Ephesus to accommodate their differences.** 
In obedience to the imperial mandate, the heads of 
the church repaired to Ephesus on the feast of the 
Pentecost, accompanied by Candidian, the 
nperor's deputy on the occasion. Nes- A. D. 
torius with his friends came first; Cyril 431. 

! Alexandria, after some delays, arrived 
«bout the time appointed ; five days after came Juve- 
iialis of Jerusalem ; and without waiting the arrival 
of the more eastern bishops, with John of Antioch, 
Cyril proceeded to the trial of the impeached prelate, 
and succeeded in procuring his deposition as heret- 
ical. In this measure he was supported by Mem- 
aon, bishop of Ephesus; Nestorius was condemned, 
without being heard; and after being deprived of his 
ecclesiastical dignities, he was confined in a monastery, 
then banished to Oasis in Libya, a miserable spot, 
Kurrounded by sandy deserts, where the old man died 
of grief and ill usage. A malignant tale was after- 
"wards circulated, that his body corrupted, and that 
lis tongue was eaten of worms. 

The sentence of the Ephesine council was as fol- 



" Moreover, in regard the most reverend Nestorius would 
either obey our suinmons, nor admit the most holy and most 
Eeligious bishops sent by us ;■"' we have been forced to pio- 



■ In Dupin, toI. i. p. 640, the reader may find a detailed no- 
count of the rise and progress of Nestorianisin, and the acts of tha 
Sphesine council. 

" Nestorius objected to the council proceeding against him, be- 
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ceed to an examination of his impious expiesaions. And 
having found, both from his letters and writings which have 
been recited, and also from his own words which he hath 
lately spoken in this metropolis, which have been confirmed, 
that his sentiments and doctrines are impious ; being neces- 
sarily induced thereto, both by the canons and by the letter 
of the most holy father and fellow-minister, Caelestinus, bishop 
of the Roman church, after many tears we have proceeded to 
the pronunciation of this sad sentence. Therefore, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who has been blasphemed by him, hath deter- 
mined by this present holy synod, that the same Nestorius is 
divested of the episcopal dignity, and excluded from all man- 
ner of sacerdotal convention."*^® 

It is impossible to review the proceedings of the 
Ephesine council, without severely animadverting 
upon the turbulent conduct of the arrogant Cyril; 
and without indulging in a passing comment, as to 
the almost total absence of vital piety among those, 
who from their office should have been ^'ensamples 
to the flock." Their measures have been justly stig- 
matized by Mosheim, as ** full of low artifice, contrary 
to all the rules of justice, and destitute of the least air 
of common decency."*" The excommunicated pre- 
late accuses his persecutors of fighting against him 
with ** golden arrows :" and Theodoret testifies, that 
Cyril prevailed by bribery, impoverishing the Alexan- 
drians to furnish means to enable him to execute his. 
unjust designs. Some of the fathers who composed. 



fore the arrival of John of Antioch and the eastern bishops ; 

his objection being overruled^ he refused to comply with the sun^'- 



mons. 

no 



Hist Ecdci. Evrag. Schol. lib. i. c. 4. 
'" Mosheim. vol. ii. p. 69. 




the Ephesine council, appear to have been uu: 
write their own names, as many subscriptions 
in the following forms : /, such an oiie, have subscribed 
hy the hand of such an one, because I amid not write. 
Such a bishop having said he cotdd not write, I, whose 
tiame is underneath, have subscril?ed /or him. 

The Nestorian controversy fatally disturbed the 
peace of the church, and inflicted a wound, which 
long continued to fester and inflame; and how 
little credit can we give the contending prelates, 
for any portion of their master's spirit, when for such 
trifles the whole of Christendom was excited into 
tumult! 

The utmost that could be charged upon Nestorius, 
was an ambiguity of expression, in representing the 
constitution of our Lord's person ; and be it remem- 
bered, that Cyril and the Apoliinarians were guilty in 
the first instance of confounding what the persecuted 
prelate considered as too distinct. Both parties were 
Lnndoubtediy wrong, in attempting to explain what is 
Bconfessedly a " mystery of godliness ;" but the heresy 
"Jniputed to Nestorius, is venial in comparison with 
the violent passions and nnjust measures of liis ad- 
■versary. Tiie questions debated in this council serve 
■Co show, how nmch the plain letter of scripture was de- 
^^mrted from, and the prosecution of metaphysical nice- 
ties indulged. It is worthy of notice, that Nestorius 
offered to adopt the title of Mother of God, as an 
appellation of the Virgin, if nothing more was meant 
by it, than that Me ynan bom of her was united to the 
divinity. This proposition was rejected by the crea- 

ktnres of Cyril; and so blindly attached were they to s 
ifoolish and pernicious title, that his exphinations were 
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unheard, and no punishment was regarded as too 
severe for him, who had presumed to impugn their 
darling epithet. The doctrine established by the 
council as an article of faith was, " Ihat CJirist rvas one 
divine person, in rvkom two natures were most closely 
and intimateltf united, but mthout being mired or con- 
founded togellier:'" a doctrine this which Nestorius to 
the last most solemnly professed. To his memory 
posterity has done justice, and the infamy attached to 
his name by his malignant adversaries, has now in 
a great degree been assigned to them ; for though we 
condemn his intolerance when in power, yet we pity 
his unmerited fatej for almost all ecclesiastical writers 
have agreed in concluding, that the sentiments of 
Nestorius were the same in substance as those of the 
council by which he was condemned, and that only 
a few verbal differences occasioned one of the most 
painful conflicts and tumultuous synods, that marked 
the often disgraced annals of the early church. 

But the Ephesine council did not thus terminate 
with the deposition of the Constantinopolitan bishop. 
Cyril had proceeded to his condemnation, without 
waiting for the arrival of the easteru bishops; and these, 
with John of Antioch at their head, indignant at 
the affront, meditated a severe retaliation. They ac- 
cordingly assembled a synod, and pronounced against 
Cyril and Meranon, the bishop of £phesus, who was 
in his interest, a sentence of excommunication. This 
gave rise to violent dissensions ; and the jeaiouS 
easterns aiid Alexandrians continued at variance^ 
until Cyril adopted, in A. D. 433, the articles of faitli . 
drawn up by John. 
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At this council it was decreed, that it should not 
be lawful to compose any other faith, than that 
which had been agreed upon by the Nicene fathers f^ 
that ecclesiastics guilty of such an offence, should be 
removed from their office, and that laics should 
be anathematized. The assembled fathers were pro- 
fuse in their compliments of each other : '' To C destine 
a second Paul; to Cyril a second Paul ; to Celestine 
agreeing with the synod, the whole council gives 
thanks; one Celestine, one Cyril, one faith of the 
synod, one faith of the whole world :" — «» K€Xc<mvo»' 

The acts of the council were signed by its leading 
members : 

Cyril, bishop of Alexandria ; 
Arcadius, a legatine bishop ; 
Juvenal, bishop of Jerusalem ; 
Projectus, legatine bishop, &c.*" 

Ephesus became now the scene of another 
A. D. council, which surpassed tlie former in yio- 
449. lence and fraud ; and, hence, is known in 

ecclesiastical history, by the title of an as^ 
9embly of robbers j Latrocinium Ephesinum. This was 
Summoned by Theodosius, to take cognizance of the 
^utychian heresy, but really to gratify the animosity of 
t:he Alexandrian bishop, Cyril's successor. The abbot 
^utyches, belonging to a convent of monks in Constan- 

"* Labb. Concil. torn, iil p. 688. 
*^ Labb. Concil. torn. iii. p. 618. 

"* This council also condemned the Pelagian heresy, and anathe- 
matized its principal propagators, Pelagias and Celesline. 



tinople, Jiad been excommunicated by a council assem- 
bled there by the authority of Fiavianus, who at that 
lime ruled the see, for maintaining the notion, that *' the 
human nature of Christ was ahsori>€ii by the divine;" so 
that in the Savionr there was a unity of nature as well 
as person. Against this decision the abljot, at the age of 
seventy years, appealed; and accordingly an oecumeni- 
cal council was convened at Ephesus by the emperor's 
authority. The partiality of Theodosius appeared pro- 
minently on this occasion; for Dioscorus of Alexandria, 
the bitter enemy of Fiavianus, whose church was fa- 
vourable to the heresy about to be investigated, was 
appointed by him president of the synod. The deci- 
sion of this second Ephesine council, was, as may be 
supposed, favourable to Eutycbes: his notion of a unity 
of nature in the person of Christ was sanctioned ; the 
excommunicating sentence was annulled; and by the 
arti6ce of Dioscorus he was restored to his former 
station. The bishops who had deposed Eutyches were 
themselves deposed, and Fiavianus, after being pub- 
licly scourged by the prelates in the assembly, was 
banished to Epipas, a city of Lydia, where, after ap- 
pealing to Leo of Rome, he died of the wounds he had 
received. All writers agree in denouncing the pro- 
ceedings of this assembly as infamous; and the ruf- [ 
iianism with which it was characterised, might well 
procure for it the title with which it was designated."' 

*" The acts of this connctl, were Dnnulled at Cholcedon A, D. 46 1 ■ 
According to Gregory Nazienzen, the council of Constantinople 
was somewhat similar to a council of gladiators ; and the good fa- 
ther would have said the same of the Ephesine council had be lived 
to see it. This testimony bos sadly puzzled modern admirers of 
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The Asiatic churches at the opening of the sixth 
jenturj', had lost almost every trace of their " first 
1(1 the warningf voice of the early apostle was 
indeed needed, lieniember, repent, and do thy first tvorks. 
■]Pour centuries had elapsed, since the last member of 
B&e apostolic band terminated his career in the Lesser 
"Asia ; and in that period the streams of divine truth, 
which Paul, and John, and Polycarp circu- 
lated, had become g^dually de61ed with the A. D. 
impurities of error and superstition. The 500. 

first-mentioned apostle, had doubtless some 
prophetic glimpses of the future, when he issued his 
■warning to avoid " profane and vain babblings, and 
^Oppositions of knowledge falsely so called ;" for 
rapidly was the beautiful simplicity of the gospel 
destroyed, by the encroachments of Grecian and Ori- 
ental philosophy. The truths of the Christian system 
were brought into communion with the refinements 
of heathen learning, and the fruit of this unholy alli- 

rce between the "sons of God" and the " daughters 
men," was a progeny of error — 
T 



"Gorgons, and monsters, and cbimeras din 






The form of godliness was indeed zealously main- 
tained, but little of its spirit was preserved, and even 
the fonn itself was paganised; and nothing more 
Kerned necessary to constitute a Christian, than a 
[blind veneration for the priesthood, and a submissive 
reception of its ridiculous appendages. At this era 

tboBe venerable assemblies ; Tor many persons have been inclined 
think with Jonin, thai if Ihey made righteous decrees, it must 
ive been by slriinge good-luck. — Eccle. Hiit. Rem, ii. 35. 
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the number of monks multiplied prodig-iously in the 
east, invited to inaction and repose by its warm 
climate and sunny skies. The notion being propa- 
gated, that abstraction was necessary to spiritual 
improvement, and mentid contemplation the way to 
the knowledge of divine truth; multitudes eagerly 
embraced the doctrine, glad of an excuse to escape 
from the busy cares of life, and gratify their natural 
love of indolence. When religion was thus con- 
founded with indulgence, and the garb of the recluse 
became an indemnity from the world's toUsome cou- 
cerns, it is no wonder that the profession had innume- 
rable votaries; and that the myrtle-crowned valleys 
of Asia Minor were crowded with fanatics, eager to 
arrive at spiritual perfection by the constant practice 
of bodily ease. The north, with its snows and storm- 
clouds, had indeed its monasteries; but the great 
hive was in the east, where balmy breezes and ever- 
ripening fruits, ministered to sensual gratification; 
and the religious flocked to the plains of Syria, the 
country of Paul's "labours more abundant," to dream 
away existence; and the beautiful vidleys of Greece 
and Anatolia, swarmed with a race, whose sole preten- 
sions to piety were laziness and superstition. Had we 
any record of the Asian churches at this period, from 
Him who is the '* faithful witness," *' who walketh in 
the midst of the golden candlesticks," we sliould 6nd 
upon its every page the description of the ancient 
Laodiceans, " wretched, and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked." 

Epbesus was now rapidly declining in commer* 
cial importance, and its architectural magnificence 
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fered an extensive spoliation when Justinian as- 
inded the throne of the eastern empire. Intent on 
«dorQing his capital, he transported thither 
jthe splendid monuments of antiquity exist- A. D. 
in the distant provinces; and the cities 257. 

lof the Lesser Asia were plundered to grat- 
ify his passion for stately buildings. The church of 
Santa Sophia, now a Turkish mosque, was built by 
Jiim, and the pillars of green jasper which support 
its immense dome, were originally placed in the tem- 
ple of Diana, and by his command taken down and 
brought to Constantinople. This probably sealed 

»the fate of the Ephesian temple, and completed the 
Vork of destruction commenced by the Christians, 
when authorized by imperial edicts to appropriate the 
pagan temples to their use. The oniament and pride 
of Ephesus now disappears from the page of history; 
Ve meet witli no further mention of it, except in de- 
Bcrtptions of its by-gone splendour ; it shone, says an 
-ancient author, like a meteor at the head of the port, 
and we may now add, that like a meteor its glory 
Was transitory. 



FALLEN EPHESUS. 



The Christian history of Ephesus may be said 
\o terminate with the sixth century; and a long in- 
terval now presents itself, in which its annals are 
enveloped in complete obscurity. Its commercial 
decline and total religious degeneracy, had com- 
menced in the preceding age, and its utter degradation 
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and abandonment rapidly approached. Christisni^ 
continued doubtless to exist in name to a subsequent 
period, but its spirit and inBuence were exting-uished; 
and no ray of the "candlestick" that was removed 
was left, to relieve the darkness that succeeded, and 
point out the brilliancy with which once it shone. The 
annals of the eastern empire are, however, silent for 
two or three centuries, with reference to the city ; and 
the lig'hl of history seems to have deserted it with the 
illumination of Christian truth: the threat of the 
divine visiter was executed, and the destitution of 
Ephesus commenced ! 

At the close of the eleventh century, the eastern 
empire was stript of almost all its Asiatic possessions, 
and the scimitar of the Seljukian Turks glittered on 
the shores of the Bosphorus. Nice, once the seat of 
councils, became the residence of Sultan Suleiman; 
scenes of apostolic labour were ravaged by 
the ruthless wanderers from the plains of 
Scythia. Ephesus at this period became 
the settlement of a Turkish pirate, who, 
beina; defeated by the Greek admiral, 
John Ducas, fled into the interior. In 1306 it suf- 
fered from the rapacity of the grand-duke Roger j two 
years afterwards it surrendered to Snltan Saysan, 
who removed its inhabitants to TyriEeum, where they 
were massacred ; and in 1402 Tamerlane encamped 
with his Tartars on its plain. The time of full retri- 
bution for the apostacy of past ages had now arrived; 
and the ruined structures and marble materials of 
ancient Ephesus, were taken to rear the modem town 
of Aisaliik, and since that period it has been ^bi 
doned to the owl and the jackal! 



.nd the 
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The following plan drawn by Mr. Turner, repre- 
sents the site and the ruins of Ephesus ;^ the obser- 
vations are collected from various travellers. 



Mtunt OaiestiB 




1. Aisaliik — it consists of many small stone houses, 
thatched on the roof, and mostly inhabited. ^^The 
whole," says Chandler, " is patchwork." 

2. Mohammedan buildings in ruins, evidently connected 
with the remains of the Roman city. 

3. Turkish mosque — said to have been once a church; 
within it are four beautiful columns of the composite 
order, of white and brown porphyry, supposed to have 
been taken from the temple of Diana ; the minaret has 
fsedlen, and it is now entirely deserted. 

4. Mountain on which stands the castle, a large inelegant 
structure, probably erected by the Turks in the thir- 
teenth century. 

5. Vestiges of a large Greek theatre, probably the one 
into which the Ephesian mob rushed when excited by 
Demetrius. 

6. Ruins of the Roman city. 

7. Wall of the Greek city. 
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8. Valley. 

9. Greek tower on an abrapt precipice — tradition records 
this as the place of Paul's imprisonment, but it was 
probably a watch-tower belonging to the city wall ; it 
commands a view of the plain below, and the sea-coast 
to a considerable distance. 

10. Foundations of houses apparently Greek. 

11. Road to Scala Nova. 

The ruins of the theatre, an interesting locality, if 
the same as the one mentioned in scripture, are thus 
described by Chandler, who is of this opinion : " The 
vestiges of this structure, which was very capacious, 
are further on in the same side of the mountain 
(Prion). The seats and the ruins of the front are 
removed. In both wings are several architectural 
fragments; and prying about the side next to 
the stadium, we discovered an inscription'^^ over 
an arch, once one of the avenues, and closed up, 
perhaps to strengthen the fabric. It bids the reader, 
if he approached not the festive scene, still be pleased 
with the achievements of the architect, who had saved 
the vast circle of the theatre, all-conquering time 
having yielded to the succour he had contrived. The 
early advocates of Christianity inveighed strongly 
against the diversions ; but the public relish for the 
stage, for the athletic exercises, races, and spectacles, 
was inveterate ; and the theatre, the stadium, and the 
like places of resort, continued to be frequented long 
after them, even at Ephesus.^ 
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*" Inscript. Antiq. p. 11. 

»" Chandler's Travels, vol. L p. 149. 




Smith noticed a gate engraved in two places " 
words, 

T. Q. ACCENSORENSI ET ASIA; 

and he describes a font of porphyry on the plain, called 
St. John's font, tradition reporting^ it to have been 
used by the apostle. Though this report is wholly 
unfounded, it serves to show, how tradition has pre- 
served the memory of the apostle in the scene of his 
closing life. Pococke supposes it to have been used 
for sacrifices ; Van Egniont regards it as a cistern 
belonging to one of the fountains, but relates that 
the Greeks and Roman Catholics in his company, 
fully crediting the narration, broke off several pieces 
to carry to their relatives. 

The remains of the temple of Diana, have been 
diligently sought for by each successive traveller; but 
none remain so well-defined, as satisfactorily to deter- 
^ mine its site. Pococke, however, and Van Egmont, 
^■' guided by the ancient accounts, place die structure 
H near a morass once a lake, between the Cayster and 
■^ the mountains on the south. A confused heap of ruins 
I h found on the spot, but nothing to evidence the 
" character of the building of which they are the re- 
gains. It is strange, that a fabric so massive should 
So totally have disappeared ; and that a wonder of the 
'^'orld, as Chandler expresses it, should have vanished 
like a phantom, without leaving a trace behind. The 
^vent predicted in the verses of an ancient sybil, that 
the earth should open and swallow up the temple of 
X>iana, like a ship in a storm, while Ephesus, la- 
enting on the Cayster's banks, should inquire for it 
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in vain, we might almost fancy had been realized, 
and that the song of the prophetess deserved to be re- 
cognised as a genuine oracle.*^® 

"The Ephesians are now a few Greek peasants, 
living in extreme wretchedness, dependence, and 
insensibility; the representatives of an illustrious 
people, and inhabiting the wreck of their greatness; 
some the substructions of the glorious edifices which 
they raised ; some beneath the vaults of the stadium, 
once the crowded scene of their diversions ; and some 
by the abrupt precipice, in the sepulchres which re- 
ceived their ashes. We employed a couple of them 
to pile stones, to serve instead of a ladder, at the 
arch of the stadium, and to clear a pedestal of the por- 
tico by the theatre from the rubbish. We had occa- 
sion for another to dig at the Corinthian temple; and 
sending to the stadium the whole tribe, ten or twelve 
followed, one playing all the way before them on a 
rude lyre, and at times striking the sounding-board 
with the fingers of his left hand, in concert with the 
strings. One of them had a pair of sandals of goat- 
skin, laced with thongs, and not uncommon. After 
g^tifying their curiosity, they returned back as they 
came, with their musician in front We heard the 
partridge call in the area of the theatre and of the 
stadium. The glorious pomp of its heathen worship 
is no longer remembered; and Christianity, which 
was nursed by apostles, and fostered by general coun«- 

*" Clemens Alex. torn. i. p. 44. Sibyl, ver. lib. v. p. 607. 

The total disappearance of the temple may be accounted for, by 
its contiguity to the sea affording facilities for the removal of i» 
materials in the early period of its decline ; and the continued 
cretions of the Cayster, may have since buried what was left. 
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dlsy until it increased to fulness of stature, barely 
lingers on in an existence hardly visible/'^ 

The peasants noticed by Chandler, were not, how- 
ever, inhabitants of Ephesus, but the people of the 
neighbouring village of Kirkingecui, who came into 
the plain during the day-time, to cultivate the fields. 

Sir Paul Ricaut remarks, and recent travellers 
con6rm the observation, ''This place, where once 
Christianity so flourished as to be a mother church, 
and the see of a metropolitan bishop, cannot now 
show one fiaimily of Christians: so hath the secret 
providence of God disposed aflairs, too deep and 
mysterious for us to search into."**^ " I was in Ephe- 
sus,*' says Mr. Arundel, '' in Januai*y, 1824, the des- 
olation was then complete : a Turk, whose shed we 
occupied, his Arab servant, and a single Greek, com- 
posed the entire population, some Turcomans ex- 
cepted, whose black tents were pitched among the 
ruins. — What would have been the astonishment of 
the beloved apostle and Timothy, if they could have 

~ Travds, vol. i. p. 161. 

^ Near the ruins of the theatre Mr. Emerson met with a few 

straggling sheep, tended by an old man, who seemed well versed in 

the antiquities of the spot. He was a native of a village two leagues 

distant; and had his ears cut off by Djezzar Pacha, of Acre, for 

some service which he did not think proper to boast of. He seem- 

ed proud of his statistical knowledge ; and was anxious that we 

should go round Mount Prion, in order to see the tomb of Timothy, 

the companion of St. Paul. He had got a Testament in modern 

Oreek, from an American missionary at Smyrna some time before, 

«Uid was pretty familiar with its contents ; but all the glory of Ephe- 

^us, was in his estimation nothing, in comparison to its possessii^g 

the tomb of this saint." — Letters from tJie Mgean, vol. i. p. 136. 

N 
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foreseen that a time would come, when there wonld 
be in Ephesus neither angel, nor church, nor city!""* 
The traveller who now visits the plain of Ephesus, 
and contemplates the scene of desolation which it 
presents, must be impressed by many affecting; re- 
membrances ; but to tlie Christian it affords a striking 
testimony in behalf of the faith he reverences, and 
a salutary warning- witli reference to his own personal 
responsibility. The changes which have occurred in 
the sweep of ages, since Ephesus emei^ed from the 
grey mists of antiquity, give a far more striking 
lesson of human vanity and littleness, than the most 
impressive lecture of the moralist conveys ; and the 
last transition from the highest eminence in the faith, 
to the depth of Moslem superstition, should prove a 
beacon to the succeeding churches of Christendom, 
that the will of their supreme Head cannot with im- 
punity be disregarded. The city,once the busy scene 
of commerce and the arts of civilised life, has vanished ; 
the temple, which required the wealth of Asia and the 
genius of Ctesiphon to create, is gone; the idol, at 
whose shrine the Lydian, Persian, and Macedonian 
bowed, is no more ; and Christianity, which introduced 
into this em|K)rium of pagan pomp and idolatry its 
itishops, churches, and councils, has likewise disap- 
peared. It is impossible to find a more striking in- 
stance of the literal accomplishment of prophecy, than 
in the fate of Ephesus : the avenging stroke has swept 
away every thing belonging to it, but tlie "eternal 
hills," the river, and a few mouldering columns; and, 
excepting the mournful cry of the jackal, the uighl- 
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hawk, and the owl, and the occasional voice of the 
wayfarer, or the wild shout of the Turcoman, all is 
Bilence and solitude. 

Even the features of nature have undergone a 
change in this fated spot; and the landscape is now 
widely different from what it was in ancient times. 
The branch of the sea which formed the port, is 
ft vast morass, overgrown with trees and brushwood. 
The slime brought down by the river, has propagated 
new land; and the ocean lias been driven back by 
the augmented plain two or three miles from its for- 
mer boundary. So great is the alteration which has 
been effected, that whoever visits the ruius of the city 
now, destitute of previous information, would never 
suppose it to have had at any time a free communica- 
tion with the sea. But the mighty changes which 
have taken place, enable the believer in scripture pro- 
phecy to identify the spot; and the Cayster may still 
be known to the classic tourist, by the noisy clamour 
of its swans and cranes, reminding him that he is by 
tbe stream of which Homer sung, and which supplied 
his immortal poem with one of its most beautiful 
similitudes : 

Knf t/iu onOi pceOpa — ^e. 

" As feath'ry nations aireeping on amain. 
Flights of tbe long-iieck'd swan, and silvery crane. 
Prom Asiug' meads, by clear Cayster's spring. 
Now here, now there, exultant wind on wing, 
In gay contention strive, while long and loud, 
Tbe champion rings beneath the plumed cloud ; 
So from their camp." ■■ — Iliad, lib. ii. v. 460. 
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NOTES. 



The plain of Ephesus had anciently two lakes, which hronght a considerable 
revenue to the dty. 

"Templom Dianas complex! e diversis regionibus duo Selinuntes. — Plimy. 

Chandler crossed the mouth of a lake on his road from Claros, and discovered 
another running parallel with it across the plain. The riches of these waters 
probably consisted in a fishery. 

The Cayster is described by Pliny, as rising among the hills called Cilbianiany 
and bringing down many rivers with a lake named the Pegassean, which was 
driven into it by the Phyrites. The lake and the river, however, remain still 
to be identified. 

** Ephesus alluitur Caystro, in Cilbianis jugis orto, multosque amnes deferente, 
ct stagnum Pegasssum, quod Phyrites anmis expellit." — Lib. v. cap. 29. 

A. D. 186. Theodotion, the author of a Greek version of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, a Christian of the sect of the Ebionites, was bom, according to some 
writers, at Ephesus, and flourished in the time of Commodos. — Eu$eb. HiH, 
EccUt, lib. V. c. 8. 

A. D. 962. The Goths from beyond the Dannbe, crossed the Helleipont imder 
Raspa, in the time of Gallienus, and carried off from Ephesus an immense booty. 

A.D. 431. The council of Ephesus furnished Mesrobe and Isaac with a cor- 
reet copy of the Greek biUe, to assist them in making an Armenian versioa of 
the Scriptures. 

A.D. 451. In the acts of the council of Chalcedon, Bassianus and Stepbaaiis 
are mentioned as bishops of Ephesus. They were both deposed by the council, 
and another substituted in their place. 

A. D. 477. A synod of Asian bishc^ seems to have been held at Epheaui la 
support the emperor Basiliscus in anathematizing the Chalcedoniana. Our histoiy 
of these times is defective. Paulus, a bishop of Ephesus, who had been deposed, 
was now reinstated in the aee ; and the honours of the ptftriarehate were i nitmirf 
to it 
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CHAPTER IV. 



TRALLES AND MAGNESIA. 



•— »irT€ Torrot tow Karoucovwrat Ti}y ASIAN &xothai Toy \o*^ov rpO 
Kvpiw 'IflcaO. nPAXEIS, cap. 19. y. 10. 



Tralles. Ejnsile of Ignatius. -^ GhuizeLhissar. — Visii of Mr. 
Arundel. ■ Magnesia. Epistle of Ignatius. — Inekhazar. 



At the commencement of the second centpry^ two 
churches are introduced to our notice by Ignatius, 
within the district of the Apocalyptic Heptarchy, 
"^hich werfB probably indebted for their origin, to the 
Active zeal of the neighbouring communities, and inti^ 
isiately connected with them in their progress. In 
looking at the situation of Ephesus upon the map, 
1 1 yf\[\ be seen that Tralles .find Magnesia were at a 
^hort distance on the south-east; and the long resi- 
dence of Paul and John in the former, was doubtless 
instrumental in introducing the light of Christianity 
into most of the surrounding cities. During the 
"visit of Paul, we are informed that "all Asia" 
lieard the word ; and we may conclude, that various 
religious societies were formed, besides those mention- 
^ in the sacred history, throughout the provinces. 



Strabo, who studied rhetoric in the neighbouring 
town of Nysa, describes this city as thirty-three miles 
distant from Ephesus, and inhabited by wealthy citi- 
zens, some of whom were always asiarchee, in the time 
of the Romans, Receiving the faith of Christ in the 
apostolic age, Polybius, the bishop of the church, 
was sent to Smyrna, to convey the kindly regards of 
those over whom he ministered to Ignatius, during 
his stay there. In an epistle the martyr acknow- 
ledged their kindness, cautioned them against those 
who corrupt the faith, and particularly warned them 
of the errors of the Docetae. " Stop your ears as often 
as any one shall speak contrary to Jesus Christ. — ■ 
Flee these evil sprouts which bring forth deadly fruit, 
of which, if any one tastes, he shall presently die. — I 
salute you from Smyrna, together with the churches 
of God that are present with me, who have refreshed 
me in alL things, both in the fiesli and in the spirit. — 
Remember in your prayers the church of Syria, from 
which I am not worthy to be called, being one of the 
least of it."— To ilie Trallians. The Christian faith 
experienced the same corruption and decline here, as 
in the other churches of Asia Propria; and in the 
eleventh century, Tralles was swept away by the first 
storm of Turkish invasion. Its name now exists no 
longer, and the modern town of Ghuizel-hissar, the 
" beautiful castle," occupies its site. 

The remains of the ancient city Iiave been em- 




ployed in the erection of the modern town ; the 
Turkish cemetery is fenced with stones, which re- 
tain in the symbols of the cross they hear, testimonials 
of a purer faith j and the miserable remnant of Chris- 
tianity which still exists, is the slave of Islamisin. i 
Mr. Aruntlel remarks*" in his journal, Sunday,! 
April 2nd, 1826: "Having read the morning ser- 
vice, we called by appointment on Mr. Pascal, who 
accompanied us at nine o'clock to the castle and site 
of the ancient city, elevated at a considerable height 
above the present town. As the niagniBcent view 
of the plain of the Meander burst upon me from 
this hill, I was strongly reminded of the temp- 
ter's exhibition of ' all the kingdoms of the world, 
and the glory of them.' At the south, forming 
the boundary of the plain on that side, was a long 
ridge of lofty mountains parallel with the course of 
the Meander, which flowed at a great distance from 
it; on the west lay another range of mountains; while 
on the north, the ridge of Messogies approached 
almost close to the spot on which we stood, separated 
only by a narrow but a deep ravine. The whole 
plain was in the highest state of cultivation, abound- 
ing with rich pasturage, corn-fields, vineyards, olive 
and fig trees : its extent may be judged of by Strabo's 
account, that the river Meander lay ten miles from 
the town, and it is considerably longer than wide. 
The town lay at the base of the hill, principally in the 
plain, though partly on its slope, and from its nume- 
rous minarets made an im])osing appearance. Re-j 
turning, we saw numerous excavations made by thai 
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Turks, and in one spot such a quantity of rich mould- 
ings, capitals, shafts of pillars, and architraves of the 
purest Ionic, that I could have almost decided it to 
have been the site of the temple of iEsculapius ; but 
the work of destruction had already commenced: 
stones of the finest sculpture were chisseled and split 
into small pieces for building-stones and Turkish 
turbans, and in a very few weeks not a vestige will 
remain !"^ 

MAGNESIA AD MEANDRUM. 

According to Strabo and Pliny, this place was 
fifteen miles from Tralles ; and in the times of pagan- 
ism, was of considerable importance and wealth.'*' 
A temple of Diana Leucophryenej or the white-brawed, 

^ The site of ancient Tralles has been disputed, bat the follow- 
ing remarks of Colonel Leake seem conclusive : ** The ruins of 
Tralles are found above the modem town of Ghiuzel-hissar, in a 
situation such as Strabo has described, a table summit strong by 

nature (^iBpvrai ewi rpaire^iov 7ivo9, axpav exomo9 epv/ivtiv.) The Only 

ruin well defined, is that of the theatre and stadium, which formed 
one building. The Ionic temple of JBsculapius, built by Angelius, 
which Vitruvius mentions, as well as the other works of the purer 
times of Grecian art, seem to have been buried by earthquakes be- 
neath the ruins of later buildings ; ajnong which are many remains 
of the architecture of the lower empire, vestiges of the restoration 
of Tralles, by Andronicus Paleologus. Pococke copied a Latin in- 
scription at Ghiuzel-hissar, in which the name of Tralles occursy 
but without having observed it It is found also in two inscrip- 
tions, copied at Ghiuzel-hissar by Sherard. The site of Tralles is 
traversed by a torrent answering to the ancient Eudon/' — Journal, 
p. 247. 

^ Tliis place must not be confounded with Magnesia ad Sipy- 
lum. 
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witnessed the devotions of the superstitious multitude; 
and a cavern sacred to Apollo, received the reverence 
and offerings of the vulgar. The ruin of the fahric 
followed upon the establishment of Christianity ; the 
cave was deserted, and its oracle silenced j and even 
the truth that wrought this mighty triumph, has now 
Tauished from the spot, and left no trace of its ex- 

wjstence behind. 

W It is likely that the gospel was introduced into Mag- 
nesia by the labours of the ajwstles, and Ignatius 
soon after rendered it by an epistle a subject of eccle- 
siastical history. The church here sent messengers 
to greet him on his way to Rome ; and in his letter 
he commends Damas the bishop, with ApoUonius, Bas- 

»8us, and Sotio, who accompanied hira. He warns the 
Magnesians not to despise their pastor on account of 
Lis youth ; to be on their guard " against strange 
doctrines;" and especially to avoid the errors of the 
Ebionites and Jndaizers. " For if we still continue 
to live according to the Jewish law, we do confess 
ourselves not to have received grace. For even the 
divine prophets lived according to Jesus Christ. 
For this cause they were persecuted, being inspired 
hy his grace to convince the unbelievers and disobe- 
, dient, that there is one God, who manifested himself 
'hy Jesus Christ bis Son, who is his eternal word. 
Knowing you to be full of God, I have jjthe more 
briefly exhorted you. Be mindful of me in your 
prayers, that I may attain unto God, and of the church 
that is in Syria. The Ephesians from Smyrna salute 
you. The rest of the churches in the honour of j 
Jesus Christ salute you." To the Magnesians. 

How long the faith continued to flourish, when its J 
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purity declined, and its corruption was consummated, 
we know not ; but after experiencing a succession of 
calamities, Mag-nesia fell beneath the common curse 
of the Lesser Asia. The Greek, the Persian, and the 
Turk alternately triumphed j and amid the waste and 
desolation of ages, the site of the city of Themisto- 
cles'*' has with difficulty been discovered. A solitary 
spot covered witli ruins, witli a few straw huts, called 
Inekbazar,*" alone remains to be visited by the travel- 
ler, an affecting monument of the vanity of human 
achievements, and the devastations of all-conquering 
time. 

We have here another instance of the fatal conse- 
quences, which ensued upon a neglect of the apoca- 
lyptic warnings. For wliat is addressed to the com- 
munities specified, was intended for the benefit of 
all who professed the name of Christ. The judg- 
ments which are denounced, the cautions which are 
given, and the rewards which are unfolded, the 
spirit accompanies with the significant testimony, 
" iJe thai halh an ear to /lear, let Mm Jiear !" The 
same punishment which we have seen so awfnlly in- 
flicted upon the £phesians, was entailed upon nil 
guilty of a similar delinquency: the removal of Chris- 
tian light and privilege followed j and the churches 
of Tralles and Magnesia, the boast and the glory of 
the primitive times, were laid prostrate by the ruth- 
less arm of the Saracen. 



'" Magnesia was given by the Persians to Themistoclcs, to fui- 
nisli bread Tor hia lable- 

'" Mr. llatnillon, the late ambassador at llie court of Naplea, 
was llie first who discovered the site of Magnesia at liiekbozar, 
which has eitice been BatififuctoriJy determined by Colonel Lealie. 
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CHAPTER y. 



SMYRNA. 



-^-^-''Smynisi — repetit& Tetostate, sea Tantalus Jove ortus 

Hlos, siye Theseos et ipae diTina stirpe, n? e Amazonom una, con- 

didiaBet'' 

Taciti Armal. lib. iv. c. 66. 



Church of Smyrna. Polyearp. — Ignatxu9. — Interview with Ant- 
eeius. — Irefueui, — Epistle of Polyearp. — Miracles at his Death, 
— School at Smyrna, — Earthquake. — Decius. — Pionius, a Martyr, 

— Speech in the Market-place. — Turks. — Knights of Rhodes, 

Modern Smyrna. Greeks. — Fulfilment of Prophecy, 

The historian in this passage relates, that when 
the cities of Asia were contending for the honour of 
building a temple to Tiberius, the Smymsean deputies 
urged in behalf of their claims the antiquity of their 
origin, leaving it as a point undecided, whether their 
founder was the son of Jupiter, or the son of a god, 
or one of the Amazons. The history of ancient 
Smyrna, as these extravagant pretensions intimate, 
is involved in obscurity ; its inhabitants were origi- 
nally of Ephesus, but seceding they withdrew to a 
site about twenty stadia from the present city. This 
place, ten years after its erection, and a century and a 
half after the Trojan war, claimed the honour of produ- 
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cing Homer ; a circumstance which often figures in its 
annals, and is frequently associated with its name by 
the eastern chroniclers. The story relates, that when 
Critheis with other women from the town, was going 
to observe a festival in the neighbourhood, she brought 
him forth on the banks of the M eles ; but the poet 
himself makes no mention of either the city, the river, 
or the event.^ Old Smyrna fell beneath the power of 
the Lydians, and the people subsisted for four cen- 
turies as villagers, until a dream of Alexander pro- 
vided them with a new residence.^ 

A medallion in the Vatican represents two goddess- 
es appearing to Alexander the Great, while asleep; 

^ The memory of a temple of Homer tradition has faintly pre- 
served in Smyrna, but no remains whatever now attest its existence. 
His writings in allusion to his reputed birth-place, have been called 
"Meletece Chartae," and the poet is himself styled by Tibullos 
Melesigenes. Smyrna's claim to this honour is mentioned in the 
ancient distich : 
"Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Salamis, Rhodos> Argos, Athene, 

Orbus de patria certat, Homere tua." 
A cavern is still shown as the place where he composed his verses, 
which Chandler visited. 

*** The ruins of the old city** remained in the second century, 
and vestiges might now perhaps be discovered by an accurate 
survey. 

'^ This place boasted another poet besides Homer, whose history is equally as 
obscure. He sung also of the Trojan war; and he tells us, that before the down 
was on his cheeks the muses inspired him with his song, as he fed his sheep on a 
mountain three times as far from the Hermus as a man con hollow to be heard* 
His work, in fourteen books, containing a sequel to the Iliad, was found by Car* 
dinal Bessarion in the church of St. Nicholas, near Hydras, a city of Magna Gn»> 
cia. The name of Quintus, probably the owner, was inscribed on the MS., and 
the author has been since called by it, with the addition of SmymadVLa,^CkandUr, 
vol. i. p. 90. 
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ind a fiible^ connected with his history, informs 
18, that, after a day's hunting on mount Pagns, while 
declining under a plane tree, these goddesses directed 
lim in a vision to found there a city for the scattered 
Smymseans. The design was executed by his gene- 
sis, Antigonus and Lysimachus; and the Clarian 
iracle being consulted, reported in an heroic couplet, 
hat the dwellers on mount Pagus would be prosper- 
ous and happy. The Smymeeans were admitted into 
he Ionic confederacy; and their city, celebrated in 
X)etry and song, as " Izmir*" the lovely/* ** The oma- 
nent of Asia," ^^ The crown of Ionia/' has survived 
o the present the repeated attacks of earthquakes, 
conflagrations, pestilence, and wan 

Smyrna is situated in lat S8^ 29\ N, Ion. 24\ 44'. 
^&'\ £. at the south-east end of a bay. 
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^ inland country in its neighbourhood, at certain 

8 of the year, wears a beautiful appearance: 

acinth, anemone, and ranunculus bloom on the 

er*8 path, or colour the fields with their exqui- 

eum C. Albani. v. 1. pi. 32. PauBanias. p. 210. 
T, a Turkish corruptioii of elf Trjv ^fivpvau. 
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site tints j while the boats that descend the Hermua 
in the season, laden with the fruits of Asia for the 
Iievant markets, remind the traveller of the descrip- 
tions of a sister country, "a land of wheat, and barley, 
and vines, and Bg-trees." 
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The sacred narrative of the early diffusion of our 
religion, gives us uo information of the introduction 
of the gospel into Smyrna ; but ecclesiastical history 
attributes, upon the authority of ancient report, the 
formation of the church there to the apostle John. 
The proximity of the city to Ephesus, its rank and 
consequence among the great marts of Asia, and the 
easy access to it as a maritime place, favour the con- 
clusion, that at an early period it was a scene of apos- 
tolic labour. The whole eastern coast of the ^Egean 
was navigated by Paul: his course from Mitylene to 
Miletus, lay by the entrance of the Smyrnaean gulf; 
his ministry at Ephesus, was doubtless extended to the 
benighted districts around it; so that it is not improb- 
able, that from the lips of Paul himself the Smymee- 
ans had the first intelligence of the communications of 
revealed truth. 

At the period of John's exile in Patnios, a church, 
distinguished for its spirituality and zeal, existed in 
Smyrna; and to this community ihe shortest, but one 
of the most commendatory of the apocalyptic epistles 
was written. It is argued by Usher, and there is 
strong presumptive evidence in behalf of his opinion, 
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|Sbat Polycarp was the " angel" or pastor upon this 
occasion addressed. The objections that are urged 
against this supposition, chiefly rest upon his extreme 
youth at the time of the apostle's banishment; but 
from his own statement of his age, at the period of his 
martyrdom, A. D. 167, it does not appear, that he was 
too young to have then exercised the important oflSce of 
the ministry. He had been for " eighty and six years," 
at his death, a servant of Christ; and supposing him 
to have been fourteen at his conversion, his birth is 
brought down to the yeai- 67, which makes liim nearly 
thirty years of age at the era of the Apocalypse. 
There is strong presumptive evidence in the epistle 
itself, though we leave the opinion doubtful, that 
Polycarp was the presiding minister of the Smyr- 
neeans; for the prophetic intimation of trouble and 
persecution is in close agreement with his history; 
and applying the address to him, who was awaiting 
the horrors of martyrdom, there is something ex- 
tremely significant in the exhibition of a " crown of 
life," and in the exhortation to be " faithful unto 
death." 

The Smyrnaean believers were beheld by their 
otnniscient Lord, poor in worldly circumstances, op- 
pressed by a dominant faction ; yet " rich" in the fruits 
of holiness, and the attainments of religion. Though 
mbject to the fiery trial of persecution, they were ad- 
.ncing triumphantly in the career of victory; and 
poverty," which still did not screen them from 
in vengeance, served to illustrate the seeming par- 
lox of Paul, " having nothing and yet possessing 
things." The peace and harmony of this holy 
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communion, is strikingly contrasted with the blas- 
phemy" of the Jews, who, from their enmity to the 
gospel, are described as the " synagogue of Satan." 
The curse of judicial blindness clung to this fated 
people in every scene of their dispersion ; the " vail 
was upon their hearts" in Smyrna, as in the country 
which for its guiltiness had been given to the Gentile; 
and in the death of Polycarp^ we find the de- 
scendants of Abraham the active executioners of hea- 
then cruelty, collecting fuel to light up the flames of 
martyrdom. 

The most remarkable feature in the epistle to the 
Smyrnaeans, is the prophetic announcement of " tribu- 
lation for lai days" " the devil" casting some of them 
*' into prison." This passage has been the subject of 
various explications, owing to the uncertainity we are 
in, whether we are to understand the period specified 
literally or prophetically. In the language of scripture 
prophecy, the ten days of tribulation denote ten 
years ; and this was about the duration of the perse- 
cution under Diocletian, which fell heavily upon the 
Asiatic churches. Dr. Woodhouse, however, sup- 
poses, that ten days of trouble are literally foretold, 
and among the Smyrnseans only, from the malice of 
the Jews mentioned in the preceding verse. We have 
no account of the fulfilment of the prophecy in this 
sense, for the history of the early times is exceedingly 
defective ; but the prediction thus completed, would 
serve to strengthen the faith of the suflTerers in the 
stormy season that was approaching, and to confinn 
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the divinity of the hook wliich contained it.'"* The 
prophecy iudicates g'eneraily a time of fierce persecu- 
tion ; and in the course, of the present chapter, we 
^all see Smyrna stained with the hlood of roartjrs, 
gfiving her hishop to the fires, and having her Chris- 
tian profession and fidelity tried even " unto death." 

Though tlie supposition of Usher**' and several 
others, that Polycarp was the angei. of the church 
addressed hy John, is doubtful; yet it is certain, that 
shortly after lie held the episcopal office in Smyrna, 
The testimony of the fathers is unanimous, in repre- 
senting him as having^ heen conversant with the 
apostles; and probably by John himself he was placed 
over the SmyrnEeans. The principal particulars re- 
specting him, are furnished us by Irenseus; "Poly- 
carp," says he, " was not only instructed by the a[>os- 
ties, and many that saw Christ, hut also was hy the 
apostles ordained bishop of the church of Smyrna, in 
Asia, (whom we also saw in our younger days, for he 
lived to a great age, and being very ancient, ended his 
'Jife by a glorious and most renowned martyrdom.) 
his Polycarp continually taught what he had learned 

'" Tliere are two other expositions which have been given of the 
"TpTophecy. The number ita is often used in scripture to denote 
-"'Bqueney and ahundance. " Thou hail changed my wages ten timri;" 
'- e. fretjUL-nJy changed them : Gen. xxxi. 7. 41. " Thoie men have 
'"^Upted me Jtow tliese ten times:" Kom. xiv, 22. " These ten time* 
"^tve ye reproached me:" Job, xiK. 3. "He Jbund them ten times 
Metier than all llie magicians:" Don. i. 20. 

The ten days are again interpreted, as indicating the ilwrlneis of 
'he pereecntion, in the same sense as ihey are employed by 
Terence: " Decern dlerum vix mi est familia." X have enjoyed my 
gfcjnily but a short time.— Ileaut. act. 5. s. 1. v. 36. 
" Prolan), ad Ignat. 
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of the apostles, such points as the church now teach- 
eth, and such only as are true. All the churches 
throu^^iout Asia do attest this, and also all those who 
to this day have been successors to Polycarp, who 
doubtless is a witness much more worthy to be 
credited, and gives a firmer assurance to the truth 
than either Valentinus or Marcion, or any other au- 
thors of oorropt opinions.'""" He appears to have 
|>ossessed all the qualifications of a gtiod shepherd; 
delig'hting in bringing before his flock the example 
of the Lord's apostles ; and with such fidelity and af- 
fection did hedischaore his duties, as to command die 
devoted attachment of the objects of his care. Some 
interesting notices of the state of the Smyrntean be- 
lievers at this period, we may gather from tlie details 

we have of the sojourn of Ignatius among 
A. D. them. When on his way to Rome, the 
107. ship in which he sailed touched at this 

port, and Polycarp received with holy joy 
his former fellow-disciple, and endeavoured, by acts 
of Christian friendship, to mitigate the hardship of bis 
bonds. There appears to have been a convocation of 
Christians at this time in Smyrna; the bishops and 
deacons of the neighbouring societies were conv^ied, 
to meet the condemned martyr ; and from hence be 
wrote four of his epistles. During his stay Ignatius 
exhorted the believers to watchfulness and fidelity, 
warned tlieiu of the heresies that were beginning to 
spring up, and directed them to hold fast the tradi- 
tions of the apostles. It has been thought strange, 
that as he was condemned, guarded, and in chains, 

"• Iren. Adv. Uteres, lib. iii. 




he should yet have been allowed intercourse with the 
Christians of the cities through which he passed ; 
but it is intimated in one of his letters, that the sol- 
diers who attended him were bribed, and allowed the 
brethrea access to him, though with much insolence 
and rudeness. When he departed, Polycarp sent 
one of his deacons, Burrhus, with him as far as Troas, 
by whose hands he sent letters in return to the Smyr- 
neeans and their bishop. As these epistles are so 
often mentioned, it may be proper to observe, that 
into the much-disputed and complicated question of 
their comparative purity or corruption, it is no object 
of the present work to enter; suffice it to be stated, 
the general opinion of all critics is, that a later pen has 
gone over them, and, probably, that of some time- 
wtring slave of the prelacy, who has inserted or trans- 
posed passages, to maintain the^us divinitm of the ec- 
desiastical polity of the tliird and fourth centuries, at 
once nauseous to the reader, and discreditable to the 
Dame of Ignatius. The letter to Polycarp is decidedly 
' inferior to all the rest, and this is thought to be un- 
^vourabie to its genuineness; but the circumstances 
in wfaicli the writer was placed, exposed to the inter- 
ruptions and insults of a band of military guards, 
lay account for wime coneiderable inequality. 

" Ignatius, who is also called Theophonja, to Polycarp, 
bishop of the church which is at Smyrna ; their over- 
seer, but rather himself overlooked by God the Falherj 
and the Lord Jesus Christ ; all happiness. 



Polycarp appears to advantage in the pages 
I friend: 
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"Having known that thy mind towards God is fised, 
aa it were, upon an immoveable lock; I exceedingly 
give thanks, that I have been thought worthy to behold 
thy face, in which may I always rejoice in God.— The 
times demand thee, as the pilot the winds; and he that 
is tossed in a tempest, the haven where he should be. 
I will be thy surety in all things, and my bonds which 
thou hast loved." 

The epistle closes with a salutation to "the wife 
of Epitropus, with all her house, and the children ; 
Attalus, my well-beloved ; Alee, my well-beloved:" 
believers of Smyrna, who had given evidences of 
distinguished piety, and wlio had, probably by kindly 
offices, commended themselves to the friendly regard 
of the bishop during his stay. 

The Smyrniean letter sent by the same messenger, 
Burrhtis, the deacon, is a valuable document, bearing 
ample testimony to the justice of the apocalyptic 
writer's commendations. 

The epistle is chiefly remarkable for its explicit 
statements upon the real nature of the Saviour, oppo- 
sing the heresies of the Docetae, who we may conjecture 
were rather numerous in the city, from the prominence 
given to the subject. The Docette denied the proper 
luiiuanity of the Son of God, and held that he died 
upon the cross only in appearance; consequently, dis- 
carding all idea of the doctrine of the atonement. In 
opposition to the opinions of this pestilent sect, the 
Smymreans are reminded of the faith delivered unto 
the saints, and directed to express a marked abhorrence 
of their doctrines. 

The " house of Tavias; Alee, my well-beloved ; the 
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incomparable Daphnus nnd Euteclinus," are greeted : 
" farewell in tbe grace of God." 

From this epistle of Ignatius, interpolated as it may 
have been by a meddling scribbler of a later age, it 
appears plain, that the Smyrnseans retained that cha- 
racter which had called forth the encomium of John: 
though subjected to " tribulation," they were still 
*'rich" in the gifts and graces of religion; and ani- 
mated by a prospect of the never-fading " crown," 
they were emulous to obtain the requisite preparation 
for it. Though encompassed with heretical teachers, 
yet, under the fatherly care of Polycarp, the seducer 
bad gained no admission into tiie fold ; and, tliough 
exposed to the strong temptations which persecution 
offers to apostatize, they had manifested a steadfast 
adherence to the faith. 

The primitive Christians were remarkably circum- 
spect in their intercourse with the world; they watch- 
ed with jealousy over their deportment, lest they 
should indirectly sanction that wtiich was unchristian; 
Vad it was a frequent practice with them, when any 
thing was said that was irreverent or erroneous, to 
*top their ears, and quit the place, or testify their dis- 

iprobation by some equally siguiBcant mode. We 
3earn from Ireneeus, that Polycarp would not tole- 
rate by his presence any thing contrary to the gospel; 
'that heretical expressions, instantly led him to aban- 
don the spot where they were uttered ; and that when 
the base efiorts of evil men to corrupt the faith were 
mentioned unto him, he would frequently exclaim^ 
" For what times, O God, hast tliou reserved me!" 
The politeness of a modern age, will designate suci 
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conduct barbarian radeness ; but the Christisn will 
admire the tender conscientiousness from which it re- 
sulted, and would hail the adoption of a similar dis- 
tinctiveness between Christ and Belial, as a sign of the 
return of a primitive and apostolic spirit. That inter- 
course which is necessary to the well-being' of society, 
may indeed now forbid the expression of such an 
abrupt and practical protest against the vices and 
errors of the day, as that which Polycarp observed j 
but it is desirable, that there should be a more obvious 
and strongly marked barrier between the church and 
the world, than that which now exists. Treneeus, who 
informs us of this, was conversant with the Smyrnaean 
bishop in his youth, and had ample opportunities of 
hearing from others of his public and private life.^ 

™ In on epistle to Florinus, concerning monarchy, or thv origin 
of evil, he observes : 

"These opinioas the presby ten who liied berore our time«, who fere Che ditci- 
plE> of the apDitle), did ill uoDiie deliver udIo foa. For I uw jom when, 
being jelDiboj, tica«iii the Luver Aeiamith Poijcarp; uidfoa were then.thangh 
a person ormnk in the cTiiperot's serviec, tery desirous of being esteemed bj 
him. For I remember the things then done better IhUD whM h«s hnppeiwd of 
lute. The initmctiont of our childhood grow with our growth, and adhere to m 
moit closely, I cau describe tlie place vhcre the bicsaed Poljcarp lat and dit< 
coursed, and hi< goiog out and coming in, and the manner of his life, aad the 
figare of hii body, aud the ditcourses which he pteudhed to the populace, tb* 
familiar conierie which he had with John and with the rest who had seen the 
Lord, and ho* he repeated their naying!, and «hat things he had heard (rota them 
of the Lord concerning his miraelet and doctrines. As Polycarp had receiivd 
froui those who had beheld the Word of Lift, so lie related them agreeabla in all 
things to the scriptures. These things then, by the mercy of God visiting me, I 
heard diligently, and copied them out, not indeed on paper, but on mj heart, and 
by the grace of God I retain b genoine remembnuice of them { and t con witnesi 
in the presence or God, thnt if that blessed and apostolic presbyter hod heard 
»OBic of Ihc doetrinri which arc now maintained, he uould have cried out aod 
stopped his ears, and, according to his custom, hove said, ' O gwid God, to what 
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About the middle of this century, :i dispute which 
bad subsisted between the eastern and western 
churches, as to the proper observance of Easter, be- 
gan to assume a formidable character, Polycai-p ap- 
j>e3rtng' at the head of the Asiatics, and Anicetus of 
Rome taking the lead of the opposite party. The 
eonlroversy was merely respecting the precise period 
for its celebration ; but as the one party pleaded the 
autbarity of a tradition derived from John and Philip, 
and the other a tradition handed down from Pan! and 
Peter, the peace of the church was threatened, and 
the union of its members was in danger of being de- 
itroyed. To prevent consetjuences so fatal, Polycarp 
undertook a journey to Rome, to endeavour to accom- 
modate matters with the adverse brethren, and termi- 
nate the warm dispute which had been occasioned. 
The interview between the two distinguished prelates 

^Wa8 amicable and friendly ; the venerable Asiatic 
obtained the esteem and confidence of the Roman 
bishop ; and each party was to observe its own 
peculiar customs, without being regarded as reflect- 
ing upon the observances of the other.*** 

1 hut Ihon reserved me, that I should endure luch tliingi V aud he "oiilJ 
ulj have fled rrom the ph 
The epistle to Florinus i 
Easebius has preserved. — Hht. Eccles. lib. 
"" Irensus in his letter to Victor cibser»eB 
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now extant; the above e 



of Auicetu^ 



ually embraced 



nie Polyearp 



" WbeD Puljcarp of blested memory etuae 
there being a, coutrovcny betiteeii them, th 
not beiog desirous of coulention. For neilheriould 
not to observe it ; because he bod kept it wiIli John, 
■hom he had been cooTenaiit: ttor did Polyoarp iadi 
he did, retaining tbe uufe o( the presbytera who wei 
imgi beios ■□, tliey received eommuniun together, and Aaicelat pennilted 
the Mcnunent iu hi> ovd church, and Ihey parted pcaca- 
IfCHM withaaotber." — A'ux'i, UUt. Lecfci. lib.v. c. 24.. 
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The life of Polycarp terminated as a testimony 
to the trntii which he Iiad published : in the reigri of 
Marcus Aurelius he was added to the noble army of 
martyrs. The persecution at this period 
A. D. was severely felt in Smyrna, and many 
1G7. of the members of the church, as well as 

its excellent bishop, were t:iken away by 
the hand of violence. A relation of their sufferings 
was drawn np by their surviving brethren, and sent 
from Smyrna to the various communities throughout 
the Christian world. This is one of the most impor- 
tant documents of the early church; it was so valued 
in ancient times, that Gregory of Tours tells us, that 
up to his time it was publicly read in the Gallican 
churches; and Scaliger observes, that he '* knew no- 
thing- in all ecclesiastical antiquity, that was more 
wont to affect his mind, insomuch, that he seemed to 
be no longer himself when he read it." The sub- 
stance of the narrative has been preserved by £use- 
bius in his history, and what he has not given us has 
been restored by the industry of Usher.** 

The writer of this account, calls Polycarp's martyr- 
dom an evangelical one, performed according to the 
rules of the gospel, as he did not precipitately place 
himself in the hands of his enemies. Many of the 
Christians not only took no pains to preserve their 
lives during the persecutions, but wantonly exposed 
themselves to their enemies, and rushed to the scaf- 
fold and tlie stake, as an act of noble daring, accepta- 

*" Tbe episUe has bceu trajiBlaled by Archbishop Wake, in hi» 
Epistles orilie Apostolical Fatbera; and by Milner, in his Chuich 
Ilialory, vol. 1. 
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■ ble to God, and honourable to his cause. Such ^^| 

■ conduct evinced a zeal, but not according' to know-> ^^M 
r ledge ; a relig'ious feeling, but essentially diseased ; ^^M 
1 and was directly calculated to deprive the coveted ^^M 

martyrdom of its sacred character, rendering it a 
mere ebullition of human heroism, instead of an act of 
calm submission to the divine will. In an early stage 

1 of its decline, the church was generally infected by an 
excessive desire for this distinction ; concealment or 
flight in persecution was branded with the odium of 
cowardice and treachery ; and the dangerous error 
found a ready acceptance, that a high meritoriousness 
Was connected with the dames of martyrdom, and that 
the needful preparation for heaven would be wrought 
oat by the fiery ordeal. Tertullian wrote a book 
against flight in persecution: he labours to prove, that 
it was base in private Christians to flee, and much 
more so in bishops and pastors ; that a good shepherd 
will lay down his life for the flock, but a bad one flee 
at the sight of the wolf, and leave his sheep to be torn 
ID pieces. These opinions, so contrary to the express 
precept of the Saviour, were general in the second 
century ; so that when Cyprian and Dionysius retired 
'for a season from their sees, they had recourse to the 
plea of an express revelation, to avoid tlie popular 
-odium/"" 

The miracles that are reported to have been wrought 



"" Athanasius, who fled from llie persecution of bis enemies, 
wrote an apology to justily his fliglil, in wbicli lie 
,ples of ibe uposiles, propbels, and Cbrist bimself. Clement 
declares it to be a sin, and a kind of fielf-murder, not tQ 
«Dch 



enemies, 

nent also ^^H 
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upon this occasion, have been the subject of much 
discussion, the members of the Romtin church receiv- 
ing them in all their peculiarity, whilst prolestant 
writers have endeavoured to account for them from 
natural causes.*" That Polycarp should foretell his 
death by violence, at a period when persecution was 
fiercely raging, and his person particularly in dan- 
ger, was only llie result of a common foresight; bat 
that he should distinctly foretell his perishing in the 
flames, when most of the other martyrs of that time 
were thrown to the beasts, was evidently miraculous; 
and the reception of the intimation by a vision, was 
an ordinary mode of divine communication, probably 
not then extinct in the church, and an honour iu such 
circumstances not unlikely to be bestowed upon so 
faithful and aged a servant. A voice, we are told, was 
heard speaking to him from heaven ; and as this was 
to encourage the sufferer, there is reason on that 
account to receive it as miraculous, though it might 
be only some Christian spectator addressing him from 
a neighbouring house-top, wiiich was thus interpreted 
by the excited multitude, who were expecting tbe ex- 
hibition of something superhuman. But the burning 
pile sent forth a sweet fragrance; and without having 
recourse to a miracle this may be easily explained: 
the wood used for the fire, was gathered from the 
baths and work-shops, and it was most likely of a 
scented kind, common in the east; or the Christians, 
to honour the martyrdom of their bishop, might adopt 
a pagan practice, which became afterwards common, 
and cast aromatics and spices over the faggots. Tbe 
*" See ihe Smymffian Ep. 
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papists have ever been fond of this wonder, and, per- 
haps, on account of the ease with which it may I: 
performed : the relics of the canonized have smelt of 
.Mloriferous perfume ages after the carcase of the saint 
has rotted ; and even the Mussulman piously believes 
the body of his prophet to send forth a divine fra- 
grance : but with reference to the scented pile of Poly- 
karp, it was doubtless accident, or the affection of his 
P'friends and relatives, that caused it. Tlie story of the 
fire refusina^ to bum the body, and the officer piercing- 
it with his sword, no doubt proceeded from a similar 
mistake ; for how perfectly useless was it to suspend 
the action of the fire, and yet permit the sword of the 
executioner to perform its office : it is much more rea- 

^8onable to suppose, that owing to some tumult or 
'0tber cause, the death of the martyr was hastened, to 
jB^vent the possibility of a rescue. That the flames, 
as we read, formed an arch over Polycarp, might be 
true; but the circumstance must be stript of its mira- 
cle, and attributed to the action of the winds, by 
which the pretended supernatural appearance might 
easily be eBected. But the greatest miracle of all, 
was the flight of a dove out of the wound which the 
executioner made: this portion of the story is not 
related by Eusehius, but it is to be found in the 
genuine epistle; and may, perhaps, admit of a satisfac- 
tory, though not miraculous solution. The writers 
of the Romish church, relate many similar prodigies; 
and we are gravely told by credulous annalists, of a 
dove sitting upon Basil's shoulder, inspiring him with 
his sermon; of a dove alighting upon Fabian's head, 

Chim bishop of Rome; and a dove, spotless 
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and white as snow, came out of Eulalia's mouth, when 
she was put to death. We have here another iastance 
of the introduction of pagan auguries among the 
Christians, probably under the sanction of the sacred 
relation respecting the Spirit descending upon Christ 
like a dove. That such a bird ascended from the 
scene of Polycarp's martyrdom, there is no reason to 
doubt; but that it issued from his body, is a gross and 
absurd fiction: a Christian might designedly let it 
loose as a murk of honour ; as an eagle was brought 
to the funeral pile of the Roman emperors, and ob- 
served to fly out of it as soon as it began to blaze, 
which was supposed to carry away the soul of the 
departed, of which event the senate required a depo- 
sition by oath, in order to their deification. 

According to Irenseus, Polycarp wrote several 
epistles ; but only one is now extant, addressed to 
the church at Philippi. It consists of thirteen sec- 
tions; the original Greek of the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelveth is lost, but an ancient Latin version has 
been preserved. It appears to have been written 
immediately after the martyrdom of Ignatius, as he 
refers to the example of patience set forth by him, and 
requests any information which the Philippians had 
obtained respecting him. It is worthy of obseiTation, 
that Polycarp takes notice of only two oi-ders of min- 
isters in the church, exhorting the people to be sub- 
ject to their presbyters and deacons. He states the 
duties and the qualifications of the deacons, pres- 
byters, and people; but makes no mention of the 
bishop, which he assuredly would have done, had a 
diocesan been then recognised by the church, incuica- 
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ling submission to him rather thirn to subordinate offi- ' 
«er8. It wonid not have accorded with the rules of 
decorum, for Polycarp to have recommended submis- 
sion to those who had a superior in the church, to . 
whom they were subject : it would have been an 
insult to the higher officer; and an irregularity of 
hich the writer would have been by no means 
guilty. Ignatius, on the contrary, in his epistles, 
written a short time previous, is perpetually inculca- 
r subjection to bishops, presbyters, and deacons; 
and this is no mean proof, that sueh passages are the 
additions of a later age. 

To preserve their youth from having recourse to 
the sages of paganism for their education, schools 
were established by the Christians, to which masters 
competent to instruct in the various departments of 
flcience were appointed. Wc are told, that Polycarp 
erected a school at Smyrna, as well as John at Eph- 
esDS, and that Mark was the original founder of the 
Catechetical School at Alexandria. These (jyitmasia 
or academies, were intended principally for those 
who aspired to public stations in the church ; and for 
their use large libraries were frequently attached to 
the colleges. The academy at Alexandria, became 
early renowned for the erudition of its teachers. Here 
Pantsenus, Clemens, and Origen retired from the 
Christian sanctuary, to meditate upon the lofty specu- 
lations of metaphysical science; and unfortunately ex- 
hibited to their pupils the faith of their divine master, 
blended with the wild dreams of the Grecian sages. 
From this school proceeded the sect of the Eclectics, 
who, acknowledging Ammonius for their master. 
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amalgamated the doctrines of Christianity with the 
opinions of Plato. Similar academies existed in the 
west, at Rome, Marseilles, and Treves; and in the 
east at Antioch, Ciesarea, Edessa, and Seleucia.**^ 

The advancement of Christianity in the Roman 
empire, and its elevation as the state relig-ion, have 
been enumerated among^ the causes which contributed 
to the decline and extinction of ancient learning. The 
fathers of the church have been represented, as en- 
gaged in a crusade against heathen wit, as well as 
heathen superstition, intentionally involving the lite- 
rature and the mythology of paganism in indiscrimi- 
nate ruin. If placed, however, in the balance of close 
and impartial investigation, this judgment will be 
found to violate the bounds of truth ; to be discounte- 
nanced by the genius of the intrusive religicoi, and tlie 
literary character of its most zealous apologiKts ; and 
to be sanctioned not by the history of its general pro. 
gress, but by the occasional excesses of a highly-tem- 
pered and misguided zeal. The Christian system, 
when it proceeded from the hand of its divine founder, 
and was maintained in its purity by the primitive 
professors, gave no advocacy to the sentiment, that 
ignorance was the mother of devotion ; this was the 
offspring of later times: when adulterated by human 
inventions, and amalgamated with the beggarly ele- 
ments of this world, every distinctive feature of its 
divinity was defaced, and the impress of man's device 
stamped upon it. The prevalence of the Christian 
system, or rather the fanatical zeal which unhappily 

'"'Sclimidius, Dis. de CaUchel'tca Alexandrina. — MoBhtiim. 
Ecelts. Hist. i. p. 118. 
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ioflueiiced some of its friends, however adverse to the 
fine arts, inflicted do injury upon the cause of learn- 
ing', but what wus amply compensated by tJie literary 
labours of the sect. Assailed by heathen sophists iind 
rhetoricians, the fathers uf the church had to appear 
in defence of their faith ; and their apologetic wri- 
tings display an extensive acquaintance with tlie 
learning of the ancients. The genius and abilities of 
their opponents, rendered it incumbent upon the 
Christian apologists, to study the literature of the 
classical ages, in order to be qualified successfully to 
vindicate the truth, and attack the pJiilosophy of 
the pagan schools. Laws were, hence, enacted, 
excluding the illiterate from public offices in the 
church ; and ordaining bishops or doctors to be 
[ ^vficients in human wisdom. At Alexandria many 
lefthe Christian presbyters, embracing the principles 
I ©f a modified Platonism, assumed the philosopher's 
'cloak; and tbou^rh the beautiful simplicity of the 
gospel became coiTupted by an alliance with human 
speculations, and its Rublime truths obscured by 
mllegory and mysticism ; yet the coalition was in 
some respects advantageous to the church, inasmuch 
BB profane learning could be employed in its defence. 
I The successor of Polycarp, if we may credit the 
I writer who rejmrts iL, was Papirius — a Roman name — 
but of this person we know very little.^ In the letter 
of Polycrates on the Quartodeciman controversy, he 
ia mentioned as a member of the synod which he 
I mnvened, and which sanctioned the efiistle he wrote. 

*" Valesius, in a note to Euaebius Hist lib. v. c. 24. assens this 
on the authority of Simeon Melnphrastea. 
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From the manner in which the Ephesian bishop 
speaks of him, we may conclude, that he was highly 
esteemed by the eastern churches, and that his mem- 
ory deserves to be blessed. The same letter intro- 
duces us to another eminent Christian, Thraseas, a 
bishop and martyr, who died at Smyrna. He is 
mentioned by Apollinaris, as a martyr, in his book 
against the Cataphrygians. The church which lie 
ruled was at Etimema; and he was probably taken to 
Smyrna, to provide for the amusements of the amphi- 
theatre, in one of the persecutions which so often 
assailed the devoted city. 

In the reign of Marcus Aurelius, the 
A. D. slaughter of the Smymrean Christians was 
177. interrupted by an earthquake, which de- 

stroyed the greater part of the city, and 
swept away a vast number of its inhabitants. The be- 
lievers acknowledging the providence of God, inter- 
preted the calamity as a judgment upon their perse- 
cutors; and they in their turn most likely regarded it, 
as a sign of the indignation of the gods, because they 
had not wholly exterminated the hated sect. Amid the 
ruin and devastation which this disaster occasioned, 
the surviving members of the church recurred to a 
remarkable saying of Polycarp's, and invested it with 
the character and honours of prophecy. The Sniyr- 
neean account of his martyrdom relates, that " Potycarpy 
Tvith a grave aspect, behokUntj all the mullUmie, nw- 
iru; his hand to them, and hokim/ up to iienven, said, 
* Destroy the impiotis.'" In about ten years after 
this declaration was uttered, it was strikingly realized 
in the overthrow of Smyrna, and the destruction^ 
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its blood-thirsty multitudes: and thoug'h we mayhesi-> 
tate in regarding the event, as the fulfilment of a 
prediction; yet we are inclined to pardon those who 
attached such a signi6cancy to it, when looking 
round upon the prostrate palace of the proconsul, the 
deserted stadium, and the half-entombed city, with the 
memory of their murdered bishop and cruelly-tor- 
tnred brethren fresh upon their minds,**" 

An interval of nearly a century now 
elapses in the history of Smyrna, when its A. D. 
diQFch is attain presented to our notice " in 249. 

, garments rolled in blood," once more attest- 
ing tlie truth of apocalyptic prophecy. In the period 
which had intervened, religion had been rapidly dis- 
appearing from the ranks of its professors ; the vital 
power of godliness was lost in a round of cold, and 
_ stately, and oftentimes ridiculous ceremonials ; and the 
Kspread of heresy, and the encroachments of antichrist, 
F'oaark the pages of the ecclesiastical annalist. That the 
Smymeeans participated in this decline, we may gather 
from the apostacy of their bishop and some of their 
members, when Decius, the tyrant of thirty months, in 
every part of the Roman world directed the extirpation 
of the Christian name. The tranquillity which the 

^<dlurch had enjoyed since the death of Severus, a 
period of about thirty years, had fostered a spirit of 
world ly-niindedness, extinguished much of its ardent 
attachment to the truth, and brought within its pale 
a number of merely nominal professors. These fell 

*" Smyrna was raised from its ruins by the libemlity of the em- 

I'^ror. Arisiicles, the sophist, wrote lo him in its behalf, for which 
I the citizens erected a suitue in his honour. 
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; away in the time of adversity; abjured the name of 
Clirist before the tribunal of the judge; and purchased 
an inglorious security, by sacrificing in the idol temple, 
and swearing by the fortune of Csesar. The persecu- 
tion, says Cyprian, was a divine chastisement for the 
sins of the church, and assuredly it tended to arouse 
and purify it: the secular priest fled from the altar; 
the insincere professor forsook the solemn assembly; 
and much internal laxity and corruption was removed 
by the fury of the Decian sword. 

The edict which was issued upon this occasion, 
was strictly universal; it was not confined to a particu- 
lar class or province, but sanctioned and enjoined a 
general out-breaking of the passions and prejudices 
of the idolatrous world upon the obnoxious sect 
Decius was a philosopher, and his pride was offended 
by the Christian worship; he also wore the purple, 
and his jealousy might be alarmed by the prevalence 
of a system which acknowledged an authority supe- 
rior to his throne. In Kome, Jerusalem, and Antioch 
many were called to suffer; and in Smyrna, notwith- 
standing the apostacy of the bishop, tlie glory of its 
church was maintained in the martyrdom of several of 
its members. 

An account of the sufferings of Pionius, a Smyr- 
naean presbyter, has been preserved;*" and his conduct, 
when confronted witli his heathen judges, not only 
evinces the piety and heroism of the Christian spirit, 
but the enlightened views of a cultivated mind. His 
companions in tribulation were Asclepiades, and 
Sabina his sister; Lemnus, a presbyter; Metrodorus, 



" Euseb. lib. ii 



. 13. Fleury, lib. vi. 30. 
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a Marcionite ; a woman named Macedonia ; and ano- 
ther called Eutychiana, a Montanist. When brought 
into the market-place, in the midst of the multi'* 
tade, Pionius thus addressed them: — "Citizens op 
Smvrna, who please yourselves with the beauty of 
your walls and city, and value yourselves on account of 
your poet Homer ; and ye Jews, if there be any among 
you, hear me speak a few words : We find that 
Smyrna has been esteemed the finest city in the 
world, and was reckoned the chief of those which con- 
tended for the honour of Homer's birth. I am in- 
formed, that you deride those who come of their own 
accord to sacrifice, or who do not reiuse when urged 
to it. But surely your admired Homer should teach 
you, never to rejoice at the death of any man.**' And 
ye Jews ought to obey Moses, who tells you, ' Thou 
Bhalt not see thy brother's ass or his ox fall down by 
the way, and hide thyself from him : thou shalt surely 
help him to lift them up again.'^' And Solomon says, 
Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth.' For my 
port, I would rather die or undergo any sufferings, 
"than contradict my conscience in religious concerns." 

Odysa. xxii. v. 412. Telemachua interposes, ia behalf of 
fhemiuB, with Ulysses : 

Kai KTjpviQa Micotna aawaofLcv, uatf /lev aUt 

" Hold — harm not with the vengeful falchion's edge. 
This blameless man: and we will also spare 
Mcdon, the herald, who hath ever been 
A watchful guaidiun of my boyish years." 
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The people said unto him, " Believe us, Pionius, 
your probity and wisdom make us deem you worthy to 
live, and life is pleasant." — " I own,** said the pres- 
byter, *^ that life is pleasant, but I mean that eternal 
life, which I aspire after : I do not with a contemp- 
tuous spirit reject the good things of this life, but I 
prefer something which is infinitely better.*' 

When visited in prison by some who had been 
compelled to sacrifice : " I now suffer afresh,** said 
Pionius, '^ and niethinks I am torn in pieces, when I 
see the pearls of the church trod under-foot by swine, 
and the stars of heaven cast to the earth by the tail 
of the drasfon.^^ But our sins have been the cause.** 
When one of his judges said unto him, " Forbear, 
Pionius, this thirst after vain glory." — " Is this your 
eloquence ?" replied the sufferer. " Is this what you 
have read in your books? Was not Socrates thus 
treated by the Athenians ? According to your judg- 
ment and advice, he sought after vain glory, be- 
cause he applied himself to wisdom and virtue.** 

It is evident that Pionius was no ignorant devotee j 
sLnd the proconsul reluctantly gave up his attempts to 
bring him over to the national religion. He was 
nailed to the stake and burnt, along with Metrodorus, 
a Marcionite.^^ Pionius remained "faithful unto 
death,'* and his last words, when the fire was consu- 
ming him, were, " Lord, receive my soul.'* 

*** Rev. xii. 14. 

^^^ Tillemont is sadly puzzled to account for the constancy with 
which even heretics suffered. Speaking of a Christian and a Mar- 
cionite perishing in the same fire, the bigot exclaims^ "The former 
went to heaven, and the latter to hell, fire." 
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It does not appear what was the fate of Eiulemon 
aftter his defection, whether he was restored to the 
communion of the church, or continued in his apos- 
tacy. A considerable controversy arose about the 
treatment of the lapsed,** some prelates advocating 
indulgent measures, while others, with Cyprian at their 
bead, were for enforcing a severe course of penitential 
discipline. The epistles of the African bishop con* 
tain the history of this dispute, which at last termi- 
nated with the adoption of his views, in preference to 
the milder course which was proposed. 

The history of Smyrna has hitherto been closely 
allied with the prophetic announcements contained in 
die message of John ; and though it seldom appears 
in the annals of the succeeding ages, yet, in all the 
occasional glimpses which we have of its progress, the 
continued accomplishment of the prediction, in scenes 
of bloodshed and religious barbarity, may be traced. 
The ecclesiastical contentions, which marked the fourth 
and fifth centuries — the Easter controversy, which 
deluged many of the eastern cities with blood — the 
rebellion of the Paulicians, who ravaged the whole of 
the Lesser Asia — and the Moslem sword, which struck 
the feeble Greeks to the dust — inflicted the "tribula- 
tion" which the writer of the Revelations had foretold. 
The eye of Omniscience penetrated the vail which 
futurity places before short-sighted man, and read the 
tale of " lamentation, mourning, and woe" soon to be 

"® The lapsed were divided into three classes. The sacrificati. 
Or those who sacrificed ; the ihurificati, or those who burnt incense; 
<Mid the libellaiiei, or those who presented certificates containing a 
(Profession of paganism. 
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told; and the progressive history of the Smyrnieans 
could not have been more graphically described, than 
in the statement which the inspired evangelist was 
directed to communicate. 

At the close of the eleventh century, Tzachas, a 
Turkish marauder, assumed the title of king', and 
made Smyrna his capital, subduing a great part of the 
Ionian coast. A few years after, the Greek admiral, 
John Ducas, besieged the city; and on its surrender, 
Caspaces was appointed governor: but a Turkish 
weapon soon despatched its new master, whose death 
was revenged by the massacre of ten thousand of its 
inhabitants. Frequent depredations and incessant 
wars, desolated at this period the whole Asian coast; 
the once proud capitals of antiquity were laid waste; 
and Smyrna, under a succession of disasters, fell in 
ruins. In the thirteenth century the city was resto- 
red and beautified by the emperor, John Angelus 
Comnenus;*^' and it soon flourished in renewed 
splendour upon the summit of Mount Pagus. In 
1313 it again bowed its head to the Ottoman yoke 
under Atin, and received a sultan in the person of his 
son and successor Amir. The Latins and the 
knights of Rhodes, in 1345, sailed into the port, and 
succeeded in making themselves masters of a fori, a 
short distance from the Turkish town, which they 
called Fort St. Peter. Here the pope sent a nominul 
patriarch of Constantinople, under an escort of twelve 
galleys; but Amir attacking the Italians in their 
church during mass, drove them into their citadel, 
before which he was afterwards shot by an arrow. 
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Sultan Morat attempted to dislodge the knia:lits in vain j 
bis son Bajazet for seven years besieged or blockaded 
the place without success; but in 1402 Tamerlane with 
his hordes effected its conquest. He took the town 
in fonrteen days; cut off a thousand prisoners, and 
caused a tower to be erected with stones and their 
heads intermixed. The city was left in possession of 
its former governor; but in 1410 it was taken by 
Mohammed I, assisted by the grand master of llhodes, 
who demolished its fortifications. After the fall of the 
Greek empire, and the firm establishmeut of the Ot- 
toman power, commerce began to revive, and Smyrna 
to flourish; the inhabitants, freed from their appre- 
hensions, left by degrees the precincts of the castle, 
and the " towu slid as it were down the slope towards 
the sea," leaving the ruins of former habitations upon 
the hUl. 
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If the traveller visiting the plain of Marathon, 
where liberty triumphed over proud oppression, is al- 
lowed to feel that he is treading upon hallowed 
ground ; the Christian may claim a similar privilege, 
when contemplating the scenes of the struggles and 
conflicts of the primitive times. Here nobler proofs 
of daring were exhibited, and a far more glorious and 
difficult victory was achieved. The prejudices of the 
vulgar, the passions of the mob, the authority of ma- 
gistrates, and the fnry of emperors, were encoun- 
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tered ; no weapons were employed, but those of calm 
submission nnd steadfast faith ; no ally was sought, 
but the providence of God ; and though sufferings, the 
most fearful that ingenious cruelty could devise, were 
in6icted upon those who ventured to enlist against 
the popular party ; yet tlie whole of this mighty host 
of adversaries has been swept away, and the cause 
which was contemned, survives to flourish and more 
extensively prevail. 

The memory of the primitive martyrs, was long 
revered and fondly cherished in the cities where they 
suffered ; and the remembrance of Polyc-arp in Smyr- 
na, has survived the vicissitudes of war and earthquake 
which have passed over it. The site of a stadium is 
* pointed out by Chandler, on the slope of the mountain 
above the modem city; and tradition regards this, as 
having been the place where the bishop was murdered. 
The ground-plot is stripped of its marble seats and 
decorations, and its area is now cultivated by the bus- 
bandman. The sepulchre in which the remains of the 
saint were deposited, was annually visited by the 
Greeks on the day of his festival ; and this custom 
was adopted at an early period after his martyrdom. 
Smith, who visited the place in 1G71, describes'it as 
a "small open room," which might have been used as 
a place of worship. He noticed upon a marble stone 
the following inscription : 

AYTOKPATOPl 
AAPIANQI 
OAYMnini SQTHPi 
KAI KTiETHI 
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Chandler made many inquiries after the sepulchre, 
but could obtain no satisfactory information; so that 
either Smith must have been mistaken as to the place 
he saw, or the knowledge of the spot has been lost 
But whilst the tomb of the saint has passed away, 
the religion for which he suffered still maintains 
its existence among the Smyrna^ans. It has often 
been " cast down," but not destroyed ; it has been 
trampled in the dust by the haughty Moslem, but it 
has risen again with unelirainished vigour; and 
though debased by an alliance with carnal inventions, 
it still exhibits, owing to the pious zeal of the western 
missionaries, some of its primitive and peculiar fea- 
tures. 

Smyrna contains at present, according to Mr. 
Hartley,*" a population of forty-five thousand Turks, 
fifteen thousand Greeks, eight thousand Armenians, 
eight thousand Jews, and less than one thousand 
Europeans. The Turks have above twenty mosques, 
the Greeks have three churches, the Armenians one, 
tile Latins two, the Protestants two, and the Jews 
have several synagogues. Though ignorance and 
error still characterize the Greek church to an appall- 
ing extent, yet the connexion which Smyrna has 
enjoyed with protestant nations, has contributed in 
some degree, to its enlightenment and reformation: 
Hie circulation of the scriptures, and the efforts of 
American and European missionaries have introduced 
au unadulterated gospel; and ere long the cloud of 
superstition which gathered on the decline of the 
eastern empire, and the aggressions of the imperious 
^r "' Church Missionary Popere. 1827. 
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Ottoman, will be rolled back, and the light of primi- 
tive purity and truth again return. 

lu the lot of the Smyrniote Greek, we may still see 
distinct traces of the portraiture of ancient times, and 
the truth of what the voice of infallibility announced — 
tribulation and suftering. The Roman oppressor is 
gone, and the rude lords of the steppes have vanished 
— but the Turkish scimitar still hangs over the devo- 
ted race. During the recent revolution, Smyrna was 
the theatre of the most tragical scenes ; the vengeance 
of the populace was wreaked upon the unfortunate 
Greeks, at any fresh advantage gained by their 
brethren ; and assassinations and massacres, rivalling 
any thing recorded in the blood-stained pages of anti- 
quity, were of daily occurrence.*" 

The injuries which have been inflicted upon the 
unhappy Smyrniotes, and the perpetuation of the 
Christian name, in spite of the cruelty of tlie oppres- 
sor, afford a striking instance of the ful6Iment of 
scripture prophecy. The message which the evange- 
list conveyed, was one which foretold "trial," "impri- 
sonment," and " tribulation j"*^ and every age which 
has swept over Smyrna since the time the vision was 
beheld, has been signalized with atteuipts to strike 
down the faith of C hrist with the sword : — the penua- 
nency of the truth was, however, intimated in the 
disclosure,^ and it has survived, though in a scene, 



■^November, 1821. 

*" " Behold the (ievjl sliall cast some of you into prisnn, ihaj 
may be tried, aod ye shiill have tribulation ten days:" Rev. ii. 9, lO. 

"""Fear none of Iliose tilings which lliou shalt suffer— Be Aoo 
faithful umo dealh,andl willgive thee a crown of life:" Heo.a 
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uuremitting danger and vicissitude, the edict of the 
Ciesar and the sabre of Mahomet, and wears the 
** crown" of immortality. Without giving an unqual- 
ified admission to the popular parodox, that persecu- 
tion nourishes that which it is intended to destroy, we 
see in the history of the Smymsean church, that while 
prosperity brought with it apathy and supineness, ca- 
bmity served to arouse its decaying energies, and to 
preserve its existence amid the dangers with which it 
was threatened — while the other communities not so 
often visited by the storm, slumbered in the lap of 
cffemination and luxury, Smyrna was kept awake by 
the perpetual thunder — and thus in the administra- 
tion of Providence, man's blind and insensate impiety 
lias been made an instrument for the advancement of 
his purposes and the preservation of his truth. 

Of ancient Smyrna, the city of Alexander and 
Polycarp, there are but few remains; the ruins of an 
old wall on the castle hill, with the aqueducts and 
amphitheatre beneath, are relics of a remote epoch ; 
but the fragments of antiquity have been removed 
to build up the modern town. The paved causeway 
which led over the hills to Ephesus has almost wholly 
disappeared ; the temple of Homer has left no ves- 
tige of its existence ; but the Meles, once the boast 
of the Smyniieans, preserves its ancient course. In 
the Greek quarter, a beautiful custom of antiquity 
is still kept up, and on the stone-benches by their 
doors, the families of the oppressed race are seated in 
the cool of the day, to enjoy a precarious intercourse 
with each other, and too often to repeat a tale of injury 
and wrong. Since the time of Abraham and Job this 
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practice has obtained in the east; and the Bedouin 
is still seen at the door of his tent in the wilderness, 
and the Greeks of the Levant at the threshold of their 
habitations, when the breezes of the evening twilight 
sweep, and the beauty of the star-decked heaven is 
unfolded. 

The M eles was celebrated for its clear stream and 
beautiful water; and on many ancient medals, the 
river-god is represented, leaning on an urn and hold- 
ing a cornucopia, to indicate the fertility which he 
dispensed. In allusion to Homer's birth on the mar- 
gin of the river, the deity is sometimes described 
with a lyre, as a friend to the muses ; and the sophist 
Philostrdtus pompously observes, that, boasting such 
an honour, he need not envy the Scamander his 
descent from Jupiter, or the ocean that he is styled 
the parent of all. The memory of the poet Bion, who 
was born in Smyrna, is also associated with the Meles; 
and the honours of the sparkling stream are thus 
beautifully celebrated by Moschus, in his epitaph on 
his master:^ 

TovTo Tot, u) iroja^tfp Xif^vpwTme, Bevrepov uXyo9' 
TovTo, MeXiy, VLOV oX^yov dTrwXero Trpav Toi^'O/ULfjpof, 
Tyvo, TO KaXX{oVa9 r^fKvKepoy arofia' xai ac \e*^ovTi 
MvpeaOai koKov via TroXvKKavffToifft pceOpoi9, 
Tlacav B* iirXrfffai (pwva^ oKa' vvv irakiv aXXov 
*Yi€0 SaKpv€t9, alvif c* ivi wivOeX tiikhi, 

•A/t0OT6/>Oi ■ 



t€ 



Meles ! of streams in melody the chief, 
Now heaves thy bosom with another grief; 
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Idyl. iii. 
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Thy Homer died, great master of the song; 

Thy Homer died, the muse's sweetest tongue : 

Then did thy waves in plaintive murmurs weep. 

And roll'd thy swelling sorrows to the deep. 

Another son demands thy meed of woe. 

Again thy waters weep in long-drawn murmurs slow." 

The environs of Smyrna are adorned with groves 
of cypress, which wave in funereal sadness over 
the tombs of Islamism. The burying- places of the 
sons of the prophet, are always striking features in 
an oriental landscape; at a distance the traveller 
distinguishes them by a dark outline of vegetation ; 
and when entered, their singular neatness, and flower- 
strewed graves, cannot fail to excite feelings of mourn- 
ful pleasure. There is something peculiarly affecting 
and appropriate, in selecting the shade of a tree 
as the place of repose for the departed : it serves to 
remind the living, that " we all do fade as a leaf;'* 
and yet that as " there is hope of a tree that it will 
sprout again," so man shall be raised out of his dream- 
less sleep, when "the heavens be no more." But 
Deborah^ Rehekalis nurse, died, and she was buried 
heneath Bethel under an oak, and the name of it was 
called ^^AUon-bachuth" the oak of weeping.^^ The 
Turkish women are regular visiters of the cemeteries ; 
they plant flowers*^ upon the tombs of their relatives, 

**' Gen. XXXV. 8. Saul and bis sons were buried beneath an oak 
in Jabesh. 

*** This custom obtained amonp the early Christians, who adorn, 
ed the tomb with flowers"^ and evergreens, as emblems of the 
resurrection. 

*^ St. Ambrose, in his funeral oration on the death of Valcntinian, observes : 
^'Nec ego floribus tumulum ejus aspergam, sed spiritum ejus Christi odorc per- 
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which they assiduously tend ; believing that the spirits 
of those they loved are happier, the longer the myrtle 
or the thyme continues to bloom. The cypress was the 
funereal plant of the ancient Romans ; the mummy 
chests of Egypt were made of its wood ; the Athenians 
buried those who fell in battle in coffins constructed of 
it; and it still waves its graceful branches over the 
long-home of the Greek, and shades the sepulchres 
of the faithful on both sides of the Bosphorus. But the 
Turk thinks himself most happy when his bones are 
laid in Asia, the country where the prophet and the 
fathers of his tribe repose, and which he regards as the 
final home of his race, " when the fair men from the 
north shall have driven them from Europe." 

fundam; spargant alii plenis lilia calathis; nobis lilium est Christni; boe 
reliquias ejus sacrabo." — Orat, Funebr, de obitu VdUntin, 

" I will not sprinkle bis grave witb flowers, but pour on bis spirit the odour of 
Christ. Let others scatter baskets of flowers: Christ is our lilj, and with this I 
will consecrate his relics." 

Jerome, in an epistle to Pammachius on the death of his wife, remarks : 

** Casteri mariti super tumulos conjugam sparg^t violas, rosas, lilia, floresque 
purpureos, et dolorem pectoris his officiis consolantur : Pammachius noster sane* 
tam favillam ossaque veneranda eleemosynsB balsamis rigaL"— £|iwt. ad Pom- 
machium de obitu Uxoris. 

*< Whilst other husbands strewed violets, roses, liliet, and purple flowers upon 
the grave of their wives, and comforted themselves with such like offices, Pam- 
machius bedewed her ashes and venerable bones with the ^alfram of alms." 
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NOTES. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE SMYRN^AN EPISTLE. 



Polyemrf^$ Martyrdom Evangelical. 

''The ehnreh of God which fcjoorni at Smyrnt, to that which sojoarns at 
Philomelimii, and in all places where the holj catholic church fojoums through- 
out the world, maj the mercy, peace, and love of Ood the Father, and of the Lord 
Jesos Chriil^ he multiplied. 

** We have written to yon, brethren, as well concerning the other martyri, as 
particnlariy the Uessed Polycarp ; who, as it were, sealing by his testimony, clo- 
sed the persecntion. For all these things, which were done, were so conducted, 
that the Lord from above might exhibit to us the nature of a martyrdom perfect- 
ly evangelical. Polycarp did not precipitately give himself up to death, but 
waited till he was apprehended, as our Lord himself did, tliat we might imitate 
him; not caring only for ourselves, but also for our neighbours. It is the office 
of solid and genuine charity, not to desire our own salvation only, but also that 
of all the brethren. Blessed and noble indeed are all martyrdoms which are 
regulated according to the will of God ; for it behoves us, who assume to our- 
idves the character of Christians, a name professing distinguished sanctity, to 
nihmit to God alone the disposal of all events." 

Polycarp'8 Apprehension, 

** The admirable Polycarp, when he heard what passed, was quite unmoved, and 
resolved to remain in the city. But, induced by the entreaties of his people, he 
retired to a village at no great distance ; and there, with a few friends, he spent 
his time entirely, day and night, in praying, according to his usual custom, for all 
the churches in the world. Three days before he was seized, he bad a vision 
while he was praying : he saw his pillow consumed by fire ; and turning to the 
company, he said prophetically, * I must be burnt alive.' Upon hearing that the 
persons in search of him were just at hand, he retired to another village : imme- 
diately the officers came to his house ; and not finding him, they seized two ser- 
vants, one of whom was induced by torture to confess the place of his retreat. 
Certainly it was impossible to conceal him, since even those of bis own household 
discovered him. And the tetrarch, called Cleoronomus Herod, hastened to intro- 
duce him into the stadium ; that so he might obtain his lot as a follower of Christ ; 
^d that those who betrayed him might share with Judas. Taking then the ser- 
vant as their guide, they went out about supper-time, with their usual arms, as 
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against a robber ; and arriving late, they found him lying in an upper room at the 
end of the house, whence he might have made his escape, but he would not, say- 
ing, *The will of the Lord be done.' " 

Examination before the Proconsul, 

** When he was brought to the tribunal there wa« a great tumult, as soon as it 
was generally understood that Polycarp was apprehended. The proconsul asked 
him, if he was Polycarp ; to which he assented. The former then began to ex- 
hort him : — ' Have pity on thy own great age ; and the like. Swear by the for- 
tune of Caesar ; repent ; say. Take away the atheists.' — Polycarp, with a grave 
aspect, beholding all the multitude, waving his hand to them, and looking up to 
heaven, said, * Take away the atheists.' The proconsul urging him, and saying, 
* Swear, and I will release thee ; reproach Christ.' — Polycarp said, ' Eighty and 
six years have I served him, and he hath never wronged me ; and how can I blas- 
pheme my King, who hath saved me ?' — The proconsul still urging, * Swear by 
the fortune of CsBsai.* — Polycarp said, * If you still vainly contend to make me 
swear by the fortune of Caesar, as you speak, affecting an ignorance of my real cht' 
racter, hear me frankly declaring what I am : I am a Christian ; and if you desire 
to learn the Christian doctrine, assign me a day and hear.' '* 

His Martyrdom, 

*' As soon as the fire was prepared, stripping off his clothes, and loosing his gir- 
dle, he attempted to take off his shoes, a thing unusual for him to do formerly> 
because each of the faithful were wont to strive who should be most assiduous ia 
serving him. For before his integrity and blameless conduct had always procur- 
ed him the most unfeigDcd respect. Immediately the usual appendages of bon- 
ing were placed about him. And when they were going to fasten him to the stake, 
he said, ' Let me remain as I am ; for He who giveth me strength to sustain the 
fire, will enable me also, without your securing me with nails, to remain unmoved 
in the fire.' Upon which they bound him without nailing him. And he, putting 
his hands behind him, and being bound as a distinguished ram, selected from a 
great flock, a burnt-offering acceptable to God Almighty, said, * O Father of thy 
beloved and blessed Son Jesus Christ, through whom we have attained the know- 
ledge of thee, O God of angels and principalities, and of all creation, and of all 
the just who live in thy sight. I bless thee, that thou hast counted me worthy of 
this day and this hour, to receive my portion in the number of martyrs, in the 
cup of Christ, for the resurrection to eternal life both of soul and body, in the in- 
corruption of the Holy Ghost ; among whom may I be received before thee this 
day as a sacrifice well savoured and acceptable, which thou, the faithful and tme 
God, hast prepared, promised beforehand, and fulfilled accordingly. SVherefoie 
I praise thee for all those things; I bless thee, I glorify thee, by the eternal High- 
priest, Jesus Christ, thy well-beloved Son ; through whom, with him in the Holy 
Spirit, be glory to thee both now and for ever. Ambn.' " 
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The Miracle* wrough, 

** And when he had pronounced Amen aloud, and finished his prayer, the officers 
lighted the fire ; and a great flame horsting oat — we, to whom it was given to see, 
and who also were reserved to relate to others that which happened — saw a won- 
der ; for the flame forming the appearance of an arch, as the sail of a vessel filled 
with wind, was as a wall roond the body of the martyr ; which was in the midst, 
not as bumiog flesh, but as gold and silver refined in the furnace. We received 
also in our nostrils such a fragrance, as arises from frankincense, or some other 
predons perfume. At length the impious, observing that his body could not be 
ooniumed by the fire, ordered the confector to approach and to plunge his sword 
into the body. Upon this a quantity of blood gushed out, so that the fire was 
extinguished ; and all the multitude were astonished to see the difference thus 
proridentiany made between the unbeUeren and the elect ; of whom the admira- 
ble personage before us was, doubtless, one, in our age an apostolical and prophet- 
ical teacher, the bishop of the catholic church of Smyrna. For whatever he de- 
dared was fulflllcd sad vill be ftilfiUed.'' 

Character of Polycarp, 

^Thns far concerning the blessed Polycarp. Eleven brethren from Philadel- 
phia suffered with him ; but he alone is particularly celebrated by all : even by 
Gentiles he is spoken of in every place. He was in truth not only an illustrious 
teacher, but also an eminent martyr, whose martyrdom all desire to imitate, be- 
cause it was regulated exactly by evangelical principles. For by patience he con- 
quered the unjust magistrate; and thus recelWng the crown of immortality, and 
exulting with apostles and all the righteous, he glorifies God, even the Father, 
and blesses our Lord, even the Ruler of our bodies and the Shepherd of his church 
dispersed through the world. 

" Polycarp suffered martyrdom on the second day of the month Xanthicus, on 
the seventh day before the calends of March, on the great sabbath, at the eighth 
hour. He was apprehended by Herod, under Philip the Trallian Pontifex, Statins 
Quadratus being proconsul, but Jesus Christ reigning for ever, to whom be glory, 
honour, majesty, an eternal throne from age to age. 

^ These things Caius hath transcribed from the copy of Irenseus, the disciple of 
Polycarp, who also lived with Irenseus. And I Socrates have transcribed from the 
copy of Caius. Grace be with you all. And I Pionius have transcribed from the 
ibre-mentioned, having made search for it, and received the knowledge of it by a 
▼ision of Polycarp, as I shall show in what follows, collecting it when now almost 
obsolete. So may the Lord Jesus Christ gather me with his elect, to whom be 
Sloiy widi the Father and the Holy Spirit to the ages of ages. Amen." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



PER6AMOS. 

Kal hwat) aintf ^r^<Pov Xcvk^v, 

AnOKAA. IQANNOY. Cap. n. r. 17. 

Hanno. si ita est, tesseram 

Conferre, si vis hospitalem, eccam, adtuli. 
AooRASTOCLBS. Agedom hue ostende; est par probe: nam habeo 

domi. 
Hanno. O mi hospes, salve moltum! nam mihi tans pater, 

Pater tuas ergo, hospes Antidamas fiiit 
Haec mihi hospitalis tessera cam illo foit 

Plauhu. Pcntulus. Act. r. so. 2. ▼. 80. 

Pergamos. Library, — AntipM. Doctrine of Balaam. Bad- 

m 

pear. Nicolaftanes. Nicolas, — The Arabic iS/itMit6.— - 

WnrrE Stone. Tessera hospiiales. — Bishops. BsHOAMa 

Ruins. — Church of St. John, — Sancia Sophia. — Greeks. — Inr 
scriptions* — Baptism. 

Pergamos is celebrated in antiquity as the capital 
of a powerful and independent kingdom; a seat of 
oriental learning ; as well as an early and impressive 
scene of Christian triumph. The advantages of its 
situation, contiguous to the sea, at the foot of an ele- 
vated hill, commanding an extensive plain, rendered 
it an important stronghold ; and owing to the inven- 
tive genius of its inhabitants, it became a splendid 
metropolis under the Attalnm kings. 
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The city now called Bergamo is situated in lat. 
39°. 13'. N. long-. 27°, C. E. about sixty-four miles 
N.N.W. of Smyrna. 

The castle of Pergamos was the place in which 
Lysimachus kept his treasures in his wars; and upon 
bis death they were seized by the g-overnorPhiletoerus, 
who employed them in establishing his own authority, 
and founding the Pergamenean empire. Under his 
Buccessors the city was enlarged and beautified j and a 
noble library was formed, which soon rivalled the ce- 
lebrated collection of the Ptolemies: the works of 
flie learned were assiduously soug'ht for, their labours 
patronised, their manuscripts copied, and a collection 
of two hundred thousand volumes rewarded the taste 
and munificence of the second Attains,™ 
The Egyptian monarchs, jealous of the B. C. 

increasing literary fame of Pergamos, pro- 150. 

hibited the exportation of the Nilotic pa- 
pyrus,*^' which was in common use as a writing 

- ^ It is remarkable, that the works of Aristotle were at this 
period lying: unknown in a vault in Scepsis, a city within & short 
distance of Pergamos. 

"' Isaiah mentions in the "burden of Egypt," "the paper reeds 
by the brooks, by the month of the brooks :" xix. 1. 
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material ; and this gave rise to the maniifacture of 
parchment, with which the Pei^ameneans began to 
compose their books, and ■which was hence called 
charta Pergamena. But " the world by wisdom 
knew not God ;" the classic page exhibits the 
highest pitch of intellectual excellence and mental 
grandeur, associated with the lowest state of moral 
debasement j and the voice of inspiration is con6rmed 
in the history of Pergamos, for though the repository 
of ancient learning, the message of the apocalyptic 
writer describes it, as " Satan's seat," infected witli 
the ^007 or depths of Gnostical heresy. 

The kingdom of Pergamos was bequeath- 
B. C. ed to the Romans by the last Attains;'" 

133. and its library, transported by Cleopatra, 

to enrich the Alexandrian collection, was 
destroyed by the barbarous zeal of the caliphs. The 
provinces of Asia, contributed to erect in Pergamos a 
magnificent temple of Augustus, the pagoda of which, 
having eight columns, is represented on many of its 
medals. All the Pei^amenean coins, according to 
Spanheim, bore the figure of a serpent; and we may 
perhaps discover the cause of this device, in the devo- 
tion of the people to the worship of ^sculapius. They 
looked back to a period in the regions of fable, when 
their city was favoured with his presence; and the 
annual games in his honour, and the erection of a 
temple for the celebration of his rites, testified their 
respect and reverence for the legend. In the /Escula- 
pian worship the serpent invariably entered; a live 

™' " Populus Romanus tunc instiluitur hxieB teslamento biyus." 
— Justin, hb. xxxvi. c. 4. 
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animal of the dracontic species was always preserved 
in the sanctuaries of the god; and, hence, as a "genius 
loci," and an emblem of the tutelar divinity, the ser- 
pent fig'ures upon the coins of Pergamos.*^ It is re- 
markable, that the city exhibiting' this device apon its 
coins, should be stigmatised as the place " where 
Satan dwellelh" — the oUt serpent — the dragon of the 
apocalypse. 

It is evident from the representation of the apoca- 
lyptic writer, that the Pergameneans were deeply 
mink in superstition and vice, and familiar with the 
most obscene and degrading rites of heathen worship. 
The picture drawn by the sacred writers of the coudi- 
'tion of the Gentile world, is gloomy and revolting; 
l)ut the evidence of contemporary profane annalists, 
JiBbrds an ample confirmation of its fidelity. In de- 
scribing the licentious manners of the Cretians, the 
apostle Paul cites a prophet of their own, to corrobo- 
rate his statement: 






K/»/Tij» neJ ijriiiinai, Kana, Orfpia, i-iaaTt'iitv opiyat'.*" — Epimenlden. 

Modem free-thinkers have attempted to find some- 
thing deeply philosophical in the religious rites of the 
ancients ; but in tracking the labyrinth of their sacred 
t Ceremonies, the most vicious scenes present themselves 

""The serpent is seen as a "genius loci" upon the coins of 
aiany of the towns of Asia Minor.^ 
•"Titus, i. 12. 

- "^Cjiicam, Pcrpunos, Mercian ipolit, in M;»ia; Aboaileicboa (.ad 
ji P&phlagonin ; Nice mid Nicamedia, in Bitbynin; 7'oidos, id PouCus : 

Mindm, iiiCaria — exhibLl the acrpLnt as Iheir ensign. — Spoiiftrint. 213. 

Hiitn al Ihr dole afthe Chapter. 
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in bald and undisguised deformity ; and even sup- 
posing the inculcation of moral truth to have been 
intended in some of the mysteries, it is difficult to 
conceive, tliat any feature of its original character 
remained, after the nauseous and disgusting medium 
through which it passed. 



THE CHURCH IN PEBGAMOS. 

Pergamos is not mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and we have no information of the time and 
manner in which the gospel was introduced. At the 
close of the first century, the omniscient Saviour ftd- 
dresses a church in the city, which, with a few excep- 
tions, is commended for piety and steadfastness. The 
believers had already been called to suffer for the 
name of Christ, and one of their number, Antipas, 
had received the crown of martyrdom. It does not 
appear at what period this took place, but circumstan- 
ces render it probable, that it was during the persecu- 
tion of Domitian, which was then raging.*^* For tlie 
space of thirty years, since the time of Nero, the 
Christians had been permitted to prosecute in peace 
the propagation of their religion ; and to attribute the 
martyrdom of Antipas to his reign is improbable, as 
there is reason to conclude, that the pei'secution was 
then confined to the capital, and we have no certaiuty 

""Rer. ii. 13. "T know ihy works — hokltst fast my name- 
host not denied my faith, even in those limes wherein Antipas m^ 
my faithful martyr, who was dain among you." 
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that the church in Perg^mos was then formed. It is 
not unlikely that the " faithful martyr" was the victim 
of a ]ocai tumult, as the introduction of tlie gospel into 
such a place as Perg;amos, one of the chief strongholds 
of Satan, would excite the hostility of the people, and 
give rise to insult and outrage. But the believers 
stood firm iu the fiery ordeal to which they were 
subject, and maintained their integrity and virtue in 
spite of the efforts of an infuriated populace.*^ Tliere 
were, however, some among them who had been sedu- 
ced into erroneous paths, who had adopted the princi- 
ples of the " Nicolaitanes," and held the "doctrine of 
Balaam;" and the church is admonished to "repent," 
tnd by a timely reformation avoid the judgments, to 
Which a continuance of the impure communion would 
subject it. 

*" In the Aclt of Anlipas, which are still exlant, it is related, that 
he was one of our Saviour's first disciplcB, afterwards bishop of 
Pergamos, and put to death by being inclosed in a burning brazen 
bull. But the work is an evident forgery, as the Romans never put 
any one to death in this way. It is evident, that what is said con- 
cerning him by John, must be understood literally, and not, ac 
cording to some interpreters, mystically. 



DOCTEINE OF BALAAM. 

It is plain from the testimony of tlie apocalyptic 
writer,*'^ in connexion with the epistles of the apostles, 
that improper persons at an early period, had intro- 
duced themselves into the Christian societies, who 
brought a scandal upon the profession they assumed ; 
and who are described as the followers of Balaam, 
from the close correspondence of their conduct and 
character with the Mesopotamian diviner. In the 
apostle Peter's prophecy of the inroad of the false 
teachers, he describes them as "following the way 
of Balaam, the son of Bosor, who loved tlie wages of 
unrighteousness J but was rebuked for his iniquity, 
the dumb ass speaking with man's voice forbade 
the madness of the prophet."** The same per- 
nicious and ungodly intriguers are characterised by 
Jude, as having " gone in the way of Cain, and 
ran greedily after the error of Balaam for reward."*" 
Their views were selfish, their lives profligate, and 
their creed corrupt; a freedom from moral obli- 
gation was proclaimed; the liberty of the gospel was 
extended to a toleration of the most impious prac- 

"""Bui I have a. few things against lliee, because ihou hnsl 
tliere ihem that hold the doctrine of Balaam, who taught Balak to 
Ciist a stumbling- block berore the tbildren of Israel, to eai ibings 
eacrificed to idols, and to commit fomieation:" Rev. ii. 14, 

"" 2 Pet. ii. 15, 16. "Woe to thee, Balaam, thou sinner, thon 
madman; there is no wisdom found in thee." — Targ. Jonaihan 
ben Uzziel. 

""Jude, 11. 
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ticesj and the church was dishonoured by the 
mission of Bonie of the most odious obscenities 
ever disgraced the most impure systems of heathen. 
Pergaraos had been visited by these licentious 
liberalists ; and the publication of their doctrines, 
■o gratifying to tbe carnality of man, obtained the 
support of tbe vicious part of the community, and 
"mcceeded in seducing some professors of tbe pure 
fiiith of Christ. The pi-actices in which they in- 
dulged were similar to those to which Balaam enticed 
the Israelites, to join in the festivals of the pagan 
Igods, and as a religious observance to " eat things sa- 
aificed to idols, and to commit fornication." 

The account given by the sacred historian, of the de- 
fection of Israel, in consequence of Balaam's artifice, 
is thus expressed : " And Israel abode in Sbittim, and 
the people began to connnit fornication with the 
daughters of Moab. And they called the people to 
the sacrifices of their gods, and the people did eat and 
bowed down to their gods. And Israel joined him- 
self unto Baal-peor.""' That this subjection to the 
popular superstitions, was the consequence of an infer- 
nal stratagem on the part of the Aramasan sage, we 
are expressly informed by Moses : " Behold, these 
caused the children of Israel, through the counsel of 
Balaam, to commit trespass against the Lord in the 
matter of Peor.""* His advice was doubtless the re- 
sult of mortified pride, and disappointed avarice; the 
gold of Balak as the reward of Israel's discomfiture, 
'=*as tbe object at which he aimed ; and which he 

" Numb. XXV. 1, a. 
"Numb. xxxi. 16. 
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sought to obtain, by counselHng" the monarch to em- 
ploy the Midianitish women to engage them in the 
sensual practices of his own idolatry.*^ 

The rites of Baal-peor, to which the Israelites were 
seduced, and the customs mentioned by the apoca- 
lyptic writer as characteristic of the early heretics in 
Pergamos, correspond with the ceremonies of the 
ancient Sahian supei'stition.*'^ The national gods of 
Assyria were worshipped with the grossest and most 
offensive observances; and sensual gratification as a 
religious ceremonial was introduced from the orien- 
tals into the Greek mythology. The Priapus of 
the western nations is generally identified with tlie 

■"Orig. in Nam. Horn. xx. p. 347. a. "Balaam posteiujaain 
Dei virtuie con si rictus, non est permisaus moledicere Israel, volena 
tamen plucere regi Balach, ait ad eum sicul scriptum est: 'Veni, 
consilium ilo tibi.' Et quid coDsilii dederit ibi non appaniil, in 
posterioribus, taroen ipstua lihri Numerorum acriptuni refertur. 
Sed plenius in Revelalione JoBDnis, ubi ila coniinetur: 'Ilabes,' 
inquit, 'ibt qucisdam, qui tenent doctrinam Balaam, qui docnil 
Balacfa, ut milteret acandalum in t-onspectu filiorum Israel, ul 
manducarenl idolia immolala, et fomicarenlur.* Ex hoc ergo ap- 
parel quod nequilia nsus sit Balaam, et consilium dederit regi," ke. 

"* Kpenc. de Leg. Heb. lib. ii. cap. i. secL 4. "Ex Ua [ritibos 
ZabKorum] alii magts crossi luerunt et aperti; quorum nempe 
scopua et intentio. Bine inlerprete aliquo, cuivii iunoluerunt. la 
hunc censum referendi sunt ritus e 61o quasi crossiore contest!. 
quales sunt Incurvatio in templis idolo consecralis, Ftaminarum ia 
Veneris honorem publicatio, Sacrorum peractio partibns nudatis 
quas honestos tegi jubet, Juramentum per Baal, idolothytaniin 
participatio. Status; alicujus ad cullum ereclio et dedicatio, honor 
religiosus imagini prtestilus, InfaiUum Molocho immolalio, Bacruin 
coram idolo factum, et consimiles alii, quorum usu Zabii se de- 
roonia cultui devolua esse palom et aperte prolilebaiitur." 
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BaaUpeor of the easterns f^ and the priestesses who 
ministered at the altars of the former, were as dis- 
gracefully disting^uished hy their dissolute morals, as 
the Midianite seducers of Israel. The passage which 
is rendered in our version, "and Israel joined him- 
self to Baal-peor," is more accurately expressed in the 
Septuaglnt, lol irtXiaeii 'lapa^x iif BciXipt^wp, and in the 
Latin Vulgate, " inittatusque est Israel Beelphegor," 
" and Israel was initiated in Baal-peor.""* The initi- 
atory ceremonies of the heathen ritual, generally were 
of the same vile and ohnoxious character, and the 
practice of sensuality was commonly obsen'ed as a 
term of communion among its abandoned votaries. 

The corrupt and unholy practices which followed 
upon Balaam's recommendation, were introduced 
into the primitive church by the agency of false 
teachers, who, actuated by equally sinister motives, 
.were led to assume the important character of in- 
Btructers of the people. To render themselves popu- 
lar, they accomodated their doctrine to the depraved 
appetite of the natural man ; the " grace of God" 
was turned into " lasciviousness ;" and the indulgence 
of every unhallowed passion held to be consistent 
with the freedom of the gospel. Christianity became 

*" See Orig. in Num. Horn. 20. p. 349. Aug^ist de Civ. Dei. 

iHi. vi. c. 9. lib. vii. c. 3. Voss. de Idololatr. lib. ii. c. 7. Spencer. 

lie Leg. Hebrce. lib. ii. c. 7. p. 297. Cumberland on Soncbonialh. 

p. 67. Bryant Obs. on dif. pas. of Script, p. 24, Beyer. Addit. in 

field, p. 241. 
■^^ In lliis sense Origen underBtood tbe passage: 
"Beelphegor idoli notnen est, qiiod apud Madionitaa pracipue 

t mulicribus colebatur. In hujus ergo idoli mi/sleriii contecratut 

Mt Itraet." — Oriy. Horn. xx. p. 349. 
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thus amcilgfamated with pagnnistn ; the ontward pro- 
fession of the one, was regarded as a justi6cation of 
the worst rites of the other; and the specidative be- 
lief of the faith was proclaimed, as a complete indem- 
nity for the debasing' pleasures of the idol festival. 
Tiiese corrupt and dangerous notions, had not only 
been promulgated in Pergamos, but bad found ad- 
mission into the bosom of the church ; and a sharp 
rebuke is given to those who associated the Christian 
name with such scenes of obscenity and pollution. 

In addition to the doctrine of Balaam, tlie Per- 
ganjenean church was infected with the Nicolaite 
heresy, which is mentioned in terms of strong re- 
probation in the apocalyptic epistle. The £phesLniis 
were commended for their hatred of the deeds of the 
Nicolaitanes; and the believers in Pergamos, having; 
some members of tiie sect in tlieir coniinnnion, are 
warned against their creed in the impressive language, 
" which thing J /uile.""^ 



NICOLAITANES. 



This sect is supposed to have been founded by 
Nicolas, a proselyte of Antiocli, and one of the first 
seven deacons of the church of Jerusalem.*'* The 
information which we possess of the heresies of the 
first century, is exceedingly imperfect; and it has been 
maintained, that the early Christian writers have con- 

*" " So hast thou also them that hold the doctrine of the Nicolai- 
ttms, which ihing I hate:" Rev. ii. Id. 
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Ibunded the sect here mentioned, with the followers 
of Nicolaus, who belong to a subsequent era. It 
ift evident, from the strong- expressions of aversion 
«nployed by John, that the party referred to were 
limpure in practice, as well as heterodox in sentiment. 
The memory of the Antiochian Nicolas is tarnished 
■with licentious irregularities; and his disciples are 
represented as indulging the propensilies of depra%"cd 
nature, and guilty of the most infamous crimes. It 
is, however, doubtful, whether in strict justice Nicolas 
deserves to i)e branded with the vices of those who 
Assumed his name; for his conduct, with reference to 
Ilis wife, which Epiphanius darkly colours, is reported 
by Clemens Alexandrinus, a more ancient writer, in 
■ much more favourable light.'^-' But, whatever was 
Ihe character of the master, it is certain from the tes- 
limony of all the ancients, that his followers adopted 
principles inimical to the purity of the gospel, which 
exposed them to the severe threatening of a justly in- 
censed Lord, 

Theodoret relates of this sect, that their two distin- 
guishing characteristics were fully and libertinism; the 
former term pointing out the erroneous and trifling 
dogmas they maintained, and the latter indicating 
their vile and unprincipled conduct. They held the 
community of wives ; that eating meats offered to idols 
Was lawful ; that fornication and adultery were ihings 
indifferent; and thus became familiar with the worst 
pollutions of pagnnism. Regarding pleasure as the 
true blessedness of man, they sought it in animal 
enjoyments; and with a view to inspire the vulgar 
•" Epipli. Il«rea. v. Clem. Alex, Strom. lib, iii. 
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with awe, they applied to the deity a variety of mys- 
terious and high-sounding names. This was in imi- 
tation of a heathen custom, which Liician mentions, 

vapafiifwt a/ta jiap^apiKa icac a<ni/ta ova/una cat jroKvmXkafia, 

"mingling- with their rites barbarous and senseless 
words of many syllables." Such unmeaning titles, 
as Jaldabaoth, Barbelo, Caulauchauch, and Meitntm, 
have been found upon amulets, supposed to have heen 
used by this sect. 

It was the unfortunate fate of Christianity, owing 
to the ignorance or malignity of its enemies, to be 
confounded with every heretical departure from it; 
and to have the impious practices of the early sectaries 
placed to its account. The flagitious crimes of those 
who walked in the " way of Cain," or " ran greedily 
after the error of Balaam," or held the " doctrine of the 
Nicolaitunes," were ascribed to the general body of 
Christians; and this contributed to increase the odi- 
um that hud been excited against them, and to afford 
a plausible pretext for rapine and persecution. Many 
of the fathers in their writings, reprobated the sen- 
timents and conduct of the heretics, and endeavoured 
to disentangle themselves from the assumed connex- 
ion with them; but the rumour hud taken too 6nii 
hold upon public opinion to be silenced, and the ac- 
cusation was reiterated to give to cruelty and oppres- 
sion the name of justice. When the atrocities of 
*' evil men and seducers" were thus imputed to all 
who profess tlie name of Christ, the heathen magis- 
trate might with some plausibility tliink himself cidled 
upon, not only to punish, but to extirpate a race guilty 
of such enormities. It was this that caused a learned 
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apologist to exclaim, " If the crimes objected to us 1 
be really true, and we are capable of committing 
them, spare none of us of either sex, but slay us and 
our wives and children, till you eradicate a race of 
human beings who live after the manner of beasts. 
But if these charges against us are unfounded ru- 
mours and empty calumnies, it is your duty to insti- 
tute an inquiry, and ascertain wliat our lives and 
opinions are."**' 

It is probable, that the " doctrine of the Nicolai- 
tanes," condemned by the apocalyptic writer, was the 
same heresy as the "doctrine of Balaam," stigmatised 
in the preceding verse — to " commit fornication, and 
to eat things sacrificed to idols," were the leading 
features of both creeds, and their identity is strongly 
countenanced by this similarity of character. The 
analogy wliich was first observed by the learned 
Cocceius, between the Hebrew word Balaam and the 
Greek word Nicolaus, is strikingly in favour of this 
conclusion: cji^a Balaam, compounded of j^s balA^ 
he stvaltoTved up or destroyed^ and =p lim, the people 

NiKoXao! Nicolas, from fitaiu to overcome, and Xno» 

the people. As a further argument in behalf of this 
hypothesis, in the Arabic version of Erpenius, 70^/170 
Tuiv NiitoXoiTioi;»i is rendered "works of tiie Shuaibites." 
Now the Arabic word Shuaih, according to Michaelis, 
is equivalent to the Hebrew word Balaam; the verb 

It ipitaiiaBe' avv 7i;vaifi Kni 



"" AXX' ti fxiv oKtjOij ravra, /liSrvoi 
iraiai Trpoppi^i'/ ^pat awatmi/aTr, si rj 

lian, p. 30. 
"' Ke». U. 6. 
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slut&ba signifying /re destroyed, and the noun sha&bon 
the people. In the Koran Shnnib is introduced to 
our notice as a prophet of the Midiiinites,*^ the 
instructer of the people in the principles of morality; 
and the Arabic writers in general regard him as iden- 
tical with the Jethro of sacred history.*^ For this 
notion, however, the orientals have no better authority 
than obscure and imperfect tradition; and, hence, 
Michaelis has advanced the conjecture with a striking 
etymological coincidence in its favour, that the Shuaih 
of the Koran is the same as the Balaam of the 
Pentateuch. 

From what has been advanced we may gather, that 
the condition of the Pergamenean believers, when 
visited by the message of their Lord, was critical and 
dangerous; vital godliness flourished, but heretical 
pravity to a great extent prevailed ; and to prevent 
the general corruption of the community, the exci- 
sion of the carnal professors was necessary. To the 
angel of the church, the Saviour accordingly assumes 
the character of judge, and presents himself arrayed 
with a " sharp sword with two edges," to sever from 
the fellowship of his saints the unholy intruders. The 
faithful are reproved for tolerating them in their 
communion; menaced with approaching judgments 

"'Koriin. vi. 86, xxvi. 17a 

•"AI BeidSwi, Tarikh M on takhab. Ahmed Ebn Abd' alhaliin, 
however, charges those who enieitnin this notion with ignorance- 
AI Ka3sai s»ys, that his fatlier'a name was Sanun, and that bew» 
first called Boyun, and afterwards Shoaib. He was, according to 
this writer, a comely person, but spare and lean, very thoughtful, 
and of Tew words. I tind Pridcaus writes bis name Ctuib, aAer 
the French translalion.— Li/e of Mah. p. 24. 
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' if their laxity is continued f** unci at the same time, to 
stimulate their obedience and perseverance, the re- 
compense of the spiritual conqueror is exhibited: 
" to eat of the hidden manna," and to receive a 
" stone" with a *' new name" written thereon, are 

I declared to be the rewards of them that " overcome."'" 
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Thoug^h the general meaning of the allusion is 
sofficiently obvious, yet it is not easy to determine 
the particular custom to which it refers, Such signs 
-were commonly used by the ancients in judicial, 
.military, and domestic life, indicating by their colour 
,or peculiar impression, the possessor to be deserving 
,of honour or disgrace. It was an ancient custom in 
the eastern courts of jurisprudence, for judges to 
express their decisions by counters or pebbles; the 
white ones denoting the prisoner to be absolved from 
.his charge, and the black ones indicating his guilt to 
.be fully proved. 

*" Rev. ii. 16. "Repent; or else I will come unio lliee quickly, 
and will fi^ht against them with the sword of my mouth." 

•" Rev. ii. 17. "To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the 
hidden manna, and will give him a white Blone, and in the atone a 
name written, which no man knoweth saving he that receiv- 
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" Mos erat antiquis, niveis atrisque lapillis. 
His damnare reos, ill is absolvere culpa. 
Nunc quoque sic lata est sententia tristis:"*^* 

" A custom was of old, and still remains. 
Which life or death by suffrages ordains : 
White stones and black within an urn are cast. 
The first absolve, but fate is in the last" 

The Greeks were accustx)iiied to intimate the con- 
demnation of the criminal to death, by inscribing his 
name with the letter o upon the judicial tablet; and, 
on the contrary, to express his acquittal by a T. 

Et potis es nigram vitio prefigere Theta. 
" Fixing thy stigma on the brow of vice."*^ 

e as a token of condemnation is satisfactorily ex- 
plained, as the initial letter of Oavarov, deaths and 
it is with this reference, doubtless, that we find 
it engraved upon tombs ;^ but of the origin of the 
T as a sign of acquittal, we have no authentic ac- 
count, unless we suppose the Greeks to have derived 
it from the mystic and saving influence which the 
Egyptians attached to their Tauutic cross. If we 
regard the reference in the passage, as made to this 
judicial custom, it conveys a beautiful and important 
truth to them that " overcome ;" and significantly in- 
timates, that in the final judgment they shall be ab- 

^ Ovid. Metam. lib. xv. v. 41 — 43. An old rhymer has it: 

" In ancient times with stones they did 

In judgment-seat proceed ; 
By black Hie guilty were condemned. 

The just by white were freed*** 

*"' Persius. Sat. iv. 13. 

*** Montf. Supplent. vol. v. p. 42. 
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solved from the guilt and penalties of sin, and be 
accepted of their Lord. 

The Koinans made use of a kind of badge ■ 
ticket, which entitled the possessor to be admitted to 
the public banquets or to a private feast, bis name 
being inscribed upon it. These tickets were called 
tessera conviviales; and the mention of " hidden man- 
na" in the passage sanctions the idea, that some 
reference is made to these festive tokens. In the 
public distributions of corn, tessera frnmentar'uB were 
employed, which were engraved with the name of the 
person to receive the grain, with the quantity to be 
given. Other kinds of tessera were in common use 
among the ancients, as those which were distributed 
by the Roman emperors in the theatres; but the sort 
which seem to correspond most closely with the idea of 
the sacred writer, were the contracts of friendship call- 
ed tessera hospilnles. These were particular badges, 
to establish friendly alliances between families, which 
were in force for several generations unless annulled 
by a judicial sentence. The tessera was sometimes of 
wood, lead, or ivory, but geperally of stone j and 
being divided, one part was kept by the host, and the 
other by his guest, one of the parties performing the 
alliance writing bis name on each half, and exchang- 
it with the other. The badge was carefully pre- 
sened, and handed down to posterity in the contract.- 
iug families ; and the production of the symbol by the 
parties or their descendants when travelling, gave 
then) a claim to hospitable treatment and friendly 
regard. In the following passage of Pluutus, we 
have a practical illustration of the use of the tessera : 
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Hanno. O mi populaxisy salve! 

Agorastocles. £t tu edepol, quisquis es. 
Et si quid opus est, quseso, die; atque impera^ 
Popularitatis caussa. 

Han. Habeo gratiam. 

Yeriim ego hie hospitium habeo: Antidams filium 
Quaere conmonstra, si novisti, Agorastoclem. 
Ecquem adolescentem tu hie novisti Agorastoclem? 

Agor. Siquidem til Antidamae htc quaeris adoptatitium, 
Ego sum ipsus, quem tu quaeris. 

Han. Hem! quid ego audio? 

Agor. Antidamae gnatum me esse. 

Han. si ita est, tesseram 

Conferre, si vis hospitalemy eccam, adtuli. 

Agor. Agedum hue ostende; est par probe: nam habeo 
domi. 

Han. O mi hospes, salve multiim ! nam mihi taus pater, 
Pater tuus ergo, hospes Antidamas fuit 
Haec mihi hospitalis tessera cum illo fuit. 

Agor. Ergo hie apud me hospitium tibi praebebitur. 
Nam baud repudio hospitium neque Carthaginem, 
Inde sim oriundus. 

Han. Dii dent tibi omnes quae velis. 



Hanno. Hail, my countryman! 

Agorastocl£S. I hail thee also, in the name of Pollux, 
whosoever thou art. And if thou have need of any thing, 
speak, I beseech thee, and thou shalt obtain what thou askest, 
for civility's sake. 

Han. I thank thee, but I have a lodging here; I seek 
the son of Antidamas. Tell me if thou knowest Agorastocles: 
dost thou know in this place the young Agorastocles ? 

Agor. If thou seek the adopted son of Antidemas, I am 
the person whom thou seekest. 

Han. Ha! What do I hear? 
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Agor. Thou bearest that / am the son of Antidamas. 

Han. If it he bo, compare, if thou pleasest, the hospitable 
tessera: here it is, I have brought it with me. 

Agor. Come then, reach it hither: it is the exact coun- 
terpart; I have the other at home. 

Han. O, my friend, I am very glad to see thee, for thy 
&ther was my friend ; therefore Antidamas thy father was my 
guest. I divided this hoxpitable tessera with him. 

Agor. TTierefore, a lodging shall he provided for thee 
with me; I reverence hospitality, and I love Carthage where 
I was bom. 

Han. May all the gods grant thee whatsoever thou 
wishest.*** 



This hospitable practice of the ancient.^, was early 
introduced into the church ; and one of the acts of 
the Niceiie fathers was to prevent tlie numerous 
counterfeits of the tessera, which the heretics circu- 
lated. The council sanctioned those alone, which 
were marked with the initials of the words Uattip, Ywe, 
kr^av, nvetipa. To SO late 3 period as the twelfth century, 
the use of this symbol of friendship was continued; 
for Buchardus, archbishop of Worms, in the year 
1100, refers to the practice in a visitation sermon, as 
being then in use. It is likely, that the apocalyptic 
writer alludes to the lessera — the " white stone," 
having a " new name," written thereon, " which no 
man knowelh saving he that receiveth it," perfectly 
f agrees with the oriental symbol of alliance; and the 
, allusion in this sense would be well understood by the 
eastern Christians, as intimating a title to the most 
Valuable immunities and hononrs. Divesting the 

"'■' Plimius. Ptcnulus. act, v, ec. 2. vi;r. 80. 
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passage of its metaphor, it imports to th^ faithful Per- 
gameneans, that overcoming the attacks of the hereti- 
cal seducers, they should receive a sign of the affection 
of their Lord, have the affinity of friendship eternally 
established between them, and be admitted to the en- 
joyment of the greatest and most desirable privileges.*" 
In tracing the subsequent history of the church of 
Pergamos, the materials that we have are exceedingly 
imperfect. In common with the other societies of the 
Lesser Asia, it experienced the fierce inroads of perse- 
cution, with but few intervals of rest until the time of 
Constantine. The succeeding chapter will show us 
Smyrna and Pergamos instrumental in planting the 
gospel in Gaul; and Attains, a native of the latter 
city, fell a victim to the cruelty of Marcus in Lyons. 
Two other martyrs, Carpus and Papulus, suffered in 
the time of Decius ; and Pergamos witnessed in their 
conduct, the example of her " faithful Antipas" nobly 
imitated. The uncompromising firmness of the pri- 
mitive Christians under their grievous injuries, is 
attested by Galen the physician, who, in 
A. D. Pergamos, where he was bom and lived 

193. for several years, had most probably wit- 

nessed some spectacles of heroic ^endurance. 
"It is easier," says he, "to convince the disciples of 
Moses and Christ, than physicians and philosophers 
who are addicted to particular sects." It must have 

**" Engravings of the tesser© may be seen in Graevii Thesaur.: 
Pitisci Lexic; and Poleni Suppl. They wei-e square, having four 
comers or angles, as the name imports. "Illi Tetraaprfv, vocabant 
figuram quamvis quadratum, quae quaiuor angulos haberet"-^ 
Pitisci. Lexic. 
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been an impressive sight to a reflecting heathen, not^ 
^withstanding his pride and prejudices, to behold those 
who were taught to be " poor in spirit," " waxing 
valiant in fight" — shaming by their mild devotedness 
the boasted stoicism of the Gentile sage — exhibiting 
additional energy under augmented suffering — a sight 
which must have conveyed to many minds an irresist- 
ible conviction of the direct interference of Heaven. 

For several centuries Pergamos continued to send a 
bishop to the councils of the church, and retained 
traces of evangelical light and purity when almost 
every feature had been distorted throughout the east. 
In the fourth century Dracontius was deposed from 
the see; but no reason is assigned for this by Socrates 
besides his removal from Galatia.^^ At a synod held 
at Antioch, to settle the controversies which ensued 
upon the publication of the Nicene creed, Barlamenus 
of Pergamos was present. It does not appear who 
this individual was; but his name is appended to the 
address presented to the emperor Jovian, confirming 
the Nicene formulary. We now lose sight of Perga- 
mos in pursuing the course of Christian history; it 
fell with the other churches of the east, under the 
yoke of anticlirist; and not until the bloody drama of 
Moslem invasion and red-cross chivalry had termina- 
ted, have we any further notices of it. 

^' Socral. SchoL lib. ii. c. 42. 
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Tbe ruins of ancient Pergamos in tlie modem city, 
have been larg^ely examined and elegantly described 
by Dallawiiy; and its remains of Christian and classi- 
cal antiquity demand a brief survey. The Acropolis 
exhibited in the sketch, goes back to the time of 
Lysimachus, though much of its present form belongs 
to the era of the decline of the Greek empire. It 
occupies a mountain which rises about two hundred 
feet above the plain ; and it is probable, from the 
ruins with which the cliff is covered, that the princi- 
pal part of the ancient city was confined to it. An 
area on the summit of the hill was once tbe seat of a 
splendid temple, the broken pillars of which are now 
lying prostrate, having been perforated and used 
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H probably by the Turks for cannon. The temple of 

W Mineira, Vitruvins tells us, was built "in excelsissinio 

loco;"** and from this site the traveller may behold 

the blue mountains of Mytilene, and the waters of the 

jEgean stretching: onward to the Bosphorus. 

Of the celebrated temple of jTIsculapius there are ; 
no remains. This edifice in the time of the Romans '^'^ 

I had the privileg-e of an asylum ; and a vast concourse ,'^ . 

f of votaries thronged continually around its altars. 

I The priests distributed remedies, and practised chi- 
rargery ; and every cure that was performed, was 
hailed as the direct interference of the local deity. The 

' empei-or Carcacalla, however, propitiated vEsculapius 
in vain, the god remained deaf to his entreaties, and 
in spite of his journey to Pergamos the monarch died. 
The site of this structure is now unknown; the im- 
postures practised in it were terminated by the in- 
creasing influence of the gospel, and the destruction 
of what was emphatically '* Satan's seat," followed 
upon its triumph. 

On the declivity of the hill. Smith noticed a marble 
stone aljout seven spans in length and two in breadth, 
with tliis inscription : 



Bergamo contains hut few specimens of the woiks 
of ancient art, for which the city formerly was re- 
nowned. The Romans were introduced to the use 
of tapestry, when the palace of the Attalian kings 
came into their possession ; and llie tesselated pave- 
ments of Pergamos were in great repute at that era. 
"■^ Vit. lil>. i. c. 7. 
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When speaking' of the perfection to which the art of 
Mosaic had been carried, Pliny mentions an exquisite 
specimen at Perganios. "There is," says he, "at 
Pergamos, a wonder of the art ; a dove drinking, the 
head of which casts a dark shade upon the water; 
others are sunning and pi tuning themselves on the rim 
of the vessel."*" An ancient Mosaic is preserved in 
the Museum Capitolinuni at Rome, represenling 
four doves drinking, which lias been supposed to be 
the one described by Pliny as existing in his time 
in Pergamos. A few solitary vases alone remain in 
Bergamo, to attest the ingenuity of its ancient in- 
habitants. 

Among the remains of Christian antiquity which 
still exist, the ruins of a church of Agios Theologos, 
or St. John, are pointed out, supposed to have bctn 
one of the erections of the emperor Theodosius. The 
Greeks still occasionally repair to it; and some 
wretched paper saints are huug up on its mouldering 
walls. On the banks of the Selinus there is another 
ancient church, culled Sancta Hophia, now used by 
the Turks as a mosque. This structure tradition re- 
gards as the identical church in which the disciples 
met to whom John wrote; and wliat was said to he 
the tomb of Antipas was once shown in it. "The 
stale of the Christians here," says Smith, "is sad 
and deplorable, there being not above fifteen families 
of them." Since his visit in 1G7I, the Christian 
population has, however, considerably increased ; and 

*""Mirabilis ibi (Pergamis) columba bibeiis et aquam umbra 
capitis infuscons : apricnnlur alia; Kcabenles scse in cantburi labro," 
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■boat one thousand five hundred Greeks now reside 

1 the town. 

Mr. Arundel, in his journal, remarks, " At twelve 

P-^'clock the grand plain oi" Pergaiiios was in full view 

before us. At a quarter past one the river Ak-sou 

(Caicus) was again by our road on the right, and in 

the iront distance rose the majestic Acropolis of 

Pergamos. We arrived at a mill soon after, and 

remained there till a quarter after three. The miller, 

L.A Greek, came up to me, as seated under a tree, with 

P^Pei^mos before me; 1 was reading the message to 

" the angel of that church, in the Greek testament, 

The poor man earnestly begged me to give him some 

medical assistance; I gave him what advice I could, 

accompanied by a medicine of great efficacy, the book 

which I was reading. The poor fellow received it 

most gmtefully, lamenting that he could not read 

himself, but he had children, he said, who should 

^^ead it to hira." 
"Thursday, September 2lst. — I accompanied a 
<}reek priest to his church, the only church at present 
in Pergamosj it lies on the ascent of the castle hill, 
and is a poor shed covered with earth. Though the 
sun was blazing in full splendour on all the scene 
without, this poor church was so dark within, that 
even with the aid of a glimmering lamp, I could not 
distinctly see the figures on the screen. On one side 
of it, another priest kept a little school of thirty scho- 
lars. I gave him a testament. The contrast be- 
tween the magnificent remains of the church of St. 
John, which lay beneath, and this its poor representa- 
L live, is as striking as betwetn the poverty of the pre- 
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sent state of religion among the modem Greeks, and 
the rich ubuudance of gospel light which once shone 
within the walls of the Agios Theoiogos."^ 

On a broken stone in tlie wall of the court of this 
churcli, Mr. Turner copied the inscription — 

QNEIS 

NIAYTOm 

TOrVMNASIAPX. 

On the wall of a Greek house near llie thurcli, 
there were various others. 

The Christians in Bergamo are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the bishop of £laia, who is a suffragan of the 
bishop of Ephesus. The resident clerg-y are poor and 
ignorant, and Christianity exists in name and profes- 
sion, rather than in spirit and practice. A recent 
visiter thus describes the ceremony of baptism: — 
" In tile morning I went to the Greek church, to set- 
the ceremony of baptism. The children were about 
twenty days old ; they were dipped entirely in the 
water, and were not dressed, but only covered witli 
linen loosely; during and after the immersion, pray- 
ers were read over them j a scarf was then laid over 
the shoulders of the godfather or godmother, who 
walked round the ibnl, holding the child with two 
lighted caudles before it: then leaving the church, 
the whole party walked home, preceded by the priesi, 
the godfather or godmother still carrying the cliiM 
with the two candles crossed before it." The Greeks 
hold, that baptism has not been properly administered, 
unless the person has been immersed three times, ouce 
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in the name of the Father, a second time in the name 
of the Son, and a third time in the name of the Holy 
Ghost. They are in general fond of the names of their 
celebrated ancestors; and a modern Themistocles or 
Leonidas, vending his wares or strolling in rags and 
poverty, is not an unfrequent sight. 

We take leave of Perg^mos with mournful feelings 
— its literature, arts, and religion, have alike disap- 
peared — and under the dominion of a false creed and 
a corrupt faith, it is now a scene of spiritual blindness 
and mental degradation. When it shall shake off the 
fetters of superstitious observance, and the truth re- 
gain its ancient influence, and the preserved remnant 
be delivered from the bondage of the Ottoman and 
the yoke of antichristian apostacy — is a problem for 
the future to solve. 
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^$culapiut. — In Lucian we have the substance of the following carionB stoiy: 
'< A native of Aboniteichos, Alexander bj name, being mTolved in pecnoiaiy 
difficulties while left in Greece, determined to practice upon the credulity of his 
contemporaries in the character of a magician. For this purpose he went with a 
chosen companion to Pella, in Macedonia ; a place remarkable for a singular 
custom (which, however, had existed from time immemorial), that of nouriMhin^ 
tame serpents of prodigious size, to be playfellows and companions of their infant 
children. Having purchased one of these animals, he sailed to Chalcedon ; and 
there, among the ruins of an old temple of Apollo, pretended to dig op two bfv 
zen tablets, 'which had been deposited by ^sculapius,' and which bore this 
inscription : ' ^tadapiut, and hit father Apollo, intend to come inio Pomtmty 
and take up their abode at Aboniteichos.* To Aboniteichos accordinglj Hue tBh 
postors went, with their Macedonian serpent : but before they arrived there, the 
companion of Alexander died. This event, however, by no means disconcerted 
him. The natives, forewarned, had prepared a temple for his reception ; and 
in this he took up his abode. On an appointed day, he proposed to exhibit the 
god JEsciUapius to the people, having previously enclosed a small snake in an 
egg-shell, and concealed it in a convenient place. When the multitude bad 
assembled in eager expectation, he approached the spot where the egg-shell bad 
been deposited, and muttering certain ' Hebrew and Phtenician words,* unintelli- 
gible to the people, (who could only catch the words * Apollo,* * JEsculapius,* 
occasionally introduced), he plunged in his hand, and producing the egg-shell, 
exclaimed that *the god was within.* Breaking the shell, he drew out the young 
snake, which was unanimously hailed as the expected god. From that day, his 
reputation as the familiar servant of iEsculapius was established. In a few days 
afterwards he exhibited the large serpent within his vest, as the same god JEscnla- 
pius whom they had seen in his first state. The admiration of the people at the 
rapid growth of the god, confirmed their original impression of his divinity. For 
this serpent the impostor contrived a mask with a human face made of linen, 
and persuaded the votaries that such was the form under which Asculapius chose 
to appear. He gave the serpent the name of Gltcon, and declared that he wai 
'the third child of Jupiter, and the light of men.* Henceforward he pretended 
that Glycon was oracular, and by ventriloquism caused him to give responses. 
Thousands of inquirers flocked from all parts of the Roman empire to this second 
Delphi; and Alexander having carried on the gainful imposture for manyyearh 
left a memorial of it upon the coins and medals of Aboniteichos." 

Calmet and some others suppose, that the serpent became a symbol of JEscolt- 
pins, the god of healing, from some tradition of the brazen serpent in the 
wilderness. 
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LYONS AND VIENNE. 

KpUTfUL de COT <f>tJKaleiDv y MapaiXia, 

Strabo. Rerum. Georg. lib. iv. 

Massilienses mis^re legates Romam, deprecatum veniam pro 
Phocensibus suis conditioribus. 

Justin, lib. xxxvii. 



Pbocseorum 
Velut profugit execrata civitas, 
Agros atque lares patrios, habitandaque fana 
Apris reliquit et rapacibus lupis. 

Horace, ep. xvi. 

Phoceans. — Massilia, — Tlie ancient Lugdunum, — Vienne, — Colo- 
nised from Asia, — Martyrs, — Apocalypse in Gaul, — At talus of 
Pergamos, — Pothinus. — Irenaus. — Poor Men of Lyons, 



Notwithstanding the enlightened zeal witli 
which the propagation of the gospel is conducted, the 
moderns in many of their measures have but imitated 
a primitive model. Navigation and commercial en- 
terprise, now so intimately connected with religious 
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exertion, were associated witli the same object by the 
early planters of tiie faith. We Iiave an instance of 
this in the introduction of Christianity into Gaul; 
and it will be necessary to glance at northern Gurope, 
in order to illustrate the active and enterprising zeal 
of the seven Asian churches. At the commencement 
of the second century, the gospel was transported from 
the Lesser Asia into the woods of Gaul ; and the two 
flourishing churches of Lyons and Vienne, rewarded 
the pious endeavours of the Christians of Smyrna and 
Pergamos. 

When the Phocaeans aUmdoned their ancient city, 
in the vicinity of Smyrna, to escape the tyranny of 
the Persians, in the sixth century before Christ, their 
vessels, after traversing the Mediterranean, landed 
them in Gaul, where they founded the celebrated 
Massilia of the Romans, the modern Marseille^- 
Other places in the neighbourhood were colonised 
by the migratory Greeks ; and the arts, refinements, 
and productions of the east were introduced among 
the barbarians of the north. The adventurous spirit 
of commerce, kept up a constant intercourse be- 
tween the new settlements and the mother country; 
friendly offices were frequently exchanged ; aud the 
Mussilians on one occasion succeeded by their me- 
diation, in averting the Roman vengeauce from 
their eastern countrymen.**^ About a century be- 
fore the Christian era, Massilia came under thf 
Jurisdiction of the Romans; and was distinguiKlit-^ 
by Cicero, with the flattering title of the Athens of 
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the Gauls.** The trade of the MediteiTanean, was 
principally conducted by the merchants of Marseilles, 
and the maritime towns of the Lesser Asia; and 
when Ephesus, Smyrna, and Perg-amos had received 
the gospel, the ties of ancient alliance, and the fa- 
cilities of coniniercial communication, led to its pro- 
pag;ation on the banks of the Rhone. 

The cities of Vienne and Lyons, about the year 177, 
contained large and flourishing' churches, which owed 
their origin to the east, and principally to colonies 
from Smyrna and Perganios. Lyons, the ancient 
Lugdunum, situated at the junction of the Arar with 
the Rhone, in direct communication with tlie Medi- 
terranean, was connected at that period with the trade 
of the Levant ; and Polliinus, of Asian extraction by 
his name, and Irenspus a Smyrntean, with Attalus of 
Pergamos, ajid others, whose names are evidently 
Greek, adorned its Christian history. The city was 
rising with new splendour from the ashes of a confla- 
gration, wliich had ravaged it in the lime of Nero;'*' 
and commanding the whole of central France, the 
capital of a Roman province, the residence of the gov- 
ernor, and seated in the heart of the Celtfe, it was a 
favourable position for the dissemination of the gospel, 
Vienne was a place of great antiquity, and frequently 
visited by Csesar in his wars j** and being only a short 

"* Agricola was educated at Maasiliaas "locum Grsca comitate 
4 pro vineiali parcimonia mislum, ac bene compottilum," — Tacil. 
ml. AgrU c. iv. 

■ Una nox," Bays Senecii, " inlerfuil inter raaximam urbem et 
BoUeiu." 

Cies. De. bel. Gal. lib, vii. c. 9. 
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distance from Lyons, on tlie opposite bank of the 
Rhone, it shared the labours of the Asiatic Christians. 
During the persecution of Marcus Antoninus, the 
" tribulation" announced by the apocalyptic writer to 
the church of Smyrna, was extended to its Gallic 
branches. The lightning that played around the 
parent tree, struck with fearful force its distant 

offshoots. An affecting account of the 
A. D. sufferings of the martyrs in Gaul, was 

177. afterwards drawn up by the churches of 

Lyons and Vienne, and sent to their breth- 
ren in Asia and Phrygia as the mother country of the 
persecuted.^ It is impossible to read this epistle, 
without observing the striking coincidences wbicli it 
presents, with the prophetic intimations given in the 
message to the Smymaeans. The outpouring of 
pagan vengeance, and a lengthened period of fiery 
trial, was announced in the peculiar and decisive tone 
of prophecy to the parent community ; and the close 
agreement of these intimations, with the continued 
history of the Gallic colonies, might almost sanction 
the conclusion, that their fate was embraced in the 
sacred disclosure. 

During the persecution, Pothinus, the bisliop, died 

"** ValesioB remarks in a note in Eusebius, respecting ihe epistle 
being written in Greek, "There were many Grecians in the churcli 
of Lyons, as was Atlalus, and Alexander, ihe Phrygian, and Alel- 
biadeB, who was by original extract a Phrygian likewise. Also 
Irensus was bom in Asia. The very name also of Pothinus, the 
bishop, shows bini to have been originally a Grecian. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that those who came out of Asia inio the Gallia's 
should write lo llieir brethren that were in Asia concerning ihcii 
affaire." — lib. v. e, 1, 
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prison; Attalus of Perjjaiuos was thi-own to the 
asts; Alexander, a Phrygiiin physician, suffered the 
rfame fate; and the mutilated remains of the martyrs 
I Wing burnt, their ashes were cast into the waters of 
the Rhone. For such scenes the Lyonese Christians 
had doubtless been prepared by apocalyptic prophecy; 
with the message to Smyrna, from which city some of 
their members had come, they of course would be 
familiar; and recurring to its animating promises in 

I the season of their extremity, they triumphed in the 
prospect of the "crown of life," which they found 
taliihited npon its page. That the apocalypse was 
at this period in Gaul, and recognised as of canon- 
ical authority, the references that are made to some of 
ite passages in the Gallic circular plainly show. A 
Sniyrnsean dragged before the Roman magistrate, 
for professing the name of Christ, iiithough a wan- 
derer among; the Celts, would recognise in his bonds 
the accomplishment of the impressive warning given 
L to the eastern church ; identify in his own personal 
Kliistory that characteristic of suffering declared to be 
the heritage of the conmmuity from which he had 
been detached; and appropriate to himself, with a 
striking peculiarity, the rewards held out to ttie over- 
coming saint. 

Pothinus was succeeded in his dangerous station by 
Ireneeus, the zealous combatant of heresy, who had 
been a presbyter in the days of the persecution. We 
have already seen this eminent Christian intimate 
with Polycarp; trained up from his boyhood under 
his care in Smyrna;"'"" and, hence, it is likely that he 
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was a native of the city, and came out with the other 
believers to evangelize Gaul. To his pen tlie compo- 
sition of the Gallic epistle is generally attributed ; 
and under his superinten dance, Christianity was 
finnly rooted in the soil of France. In his efforts to 
spread the gospel among the Ccilse, he overcame the 
difficulties of their rude and barbarous dialect, pene- 
trated into the gloomy shades of their forests, and, if 
we may credit Gregory of Tours, finished a laborious 
life a martyr for the truth.*" 

The faith of Chri.st retained much of its primitive 
purity and vigour in Gaul, long after the "fine gold" 
had become "dim" among the easterns. When the 
amis of Alaric had shook the throne of the Caesars, 
and the slirill voice of the Hun was heard on the banks 
of the Tiber, the conquering savage was arrested in 
his career by the influence of Christian truth; and 
the barbarians who erected their first monarchy in the 
south of France, were drawn from the rude worship of 
their fathers by the successors of the Asian colonists. 
In after ages the district watered by the Rhone, was 
the ark in which a remnant of primitive purity was 
preseiTed, when the deluge of papal apostacy and 
error had over-spread the face of Christendom. By 
the Vaudois in the neighbouring valleys of Savoy, and 
the " poor men of Lyons," or the followers of Peter 

"' "After several torments Iren^eus was put to death, and 
together with bim almost all the ChristiiuiB nf that populous city. 
whose numbers could not he reckoned ; so that the streets of Lyon* 
flowed with the hlood of Christians." Greg. — Eusebius and Ter- 
lullian are silent as to his martyrdom, which certainly renders tlie 
account suspicious. 
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Waldo, the haughty pretensions of Rome were resisted, 
when Europe lay prostrate at the footstool of the papal 
chair; and the light that was brought from the 
" seven golden candlesticks," though often struggling 
and almost extinguished by the surrounding darkness, 
continued to glimmer in the scene of its early radiance, 
until it forced back the night of monkish ignorance, 
and brightened into the day-dawn of the Reformation. 



NOTES. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE EPISTLE OF THE 
CHURCHES OF LYONS AND VIENNE. 

*'The serf ants of Christ, sojourning in Vienne and Lyons, in France, to the 
brethren in Asia Propria, and Pbrygia, who have the same faith and hope of 
redemption with us, peace, and grace, and glory, from God the Father, and Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

^ We are not competent to describe with accuracy, nor is it in our power to ex- 
press the greatness of the affliction sustained here by the saints, tlie intense 
animosity of the heathen against them, and the complicated suflTcrings of the 
Messed martyrs. The grand enemy assaulted us with all his might; and by his 
first essays, exhibited intentions of exercising malice without limits and without 
eontroL He left no metliod untried, to habituate his slaves to his bloody work, 
and to prepare them by previous exercises against the servants of God. Chris- 
tians were absolutely prohibited from appearing in any houses except their own, 
in baths, in the market, or in any public place whatever. The grace of God, how- 
ever, fought for us, preserving the weak, and exposing the strong, who, like pil- 
lars, were able to withstand him in patience, and to draw the whole fury of the 
wicked against tliemselves." 

Pothinus. 

"The blessed Pothinus, bishop of Lyons, upwards of ninety years of age, and 
very infirm and asthmatic, yet strong in spirit, and panting after martyrdom, was 
dragged before the tribunal ; his body was worn out indeed with age and disease. 
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yet he retained a soul throngh which Cfaritt might triuinph. Bome by the sol- 
diers to the tribunal, and attended by the magistrates and all the multitude, 
shouting against him as if he were Christ himself, he made a good confession. 
Being nsked by the governor who was the God of the Christians ; he answered, 
* If ye be worthy, ye shall know.' He was then unmercifully dragged about, and 
suffered a variety of ill treatment: those who were near, insulted hiin with their 
hands and feet, without the least respect to his age ; and those at a distance 
threw at him whatever came to hand ; every one looked upon himself as defideot 
of zeal, if he did not insult him in some waj or other. For thus they imagined 
they revenged the cause of their gods. He was thrown into prison almost breath- 
less, and after two days expired. Maturus, Sanctus, Blandina, and Attains, were 
led to the wild beasts into the amphitheatre, to the common spectacle of Gentile 
inhumanity. 

*' Attains also was vehemently demanded by the multitude; for he wtLM a person 
of great reputation among us. He advanced in all the cheerfulness and serenity 
of a good conscience ; an experienced Christian, and ever ready and active in 
bearing testimony to the truth. He was led round the amphitheatre, and a 
tablet was carried before him, inscribed in Latin, 'This is Attains the Christian.' 
The rage of the people would have had him despatched immediately; but the 
governor understanding that he was a Roman, ordered him back to prison : and 
concerning him and others, who could plead the same privilege oi Roman citizen- 
ship, he wrote to the emperor, and waited for his instructions.' 
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Attalus of PergamoSt and Alexander ofPhrygia, 

After a short inten'al the Ca»ar sent orders that the believers should be pat 
to death. 

'* During their examination, a man who had lived many years in France, and 
was generally known for his love of God and zealous regard for divine truth, t 
person of apostolical endowments, a physician by profession, a Phrygian by na- 
tion, and named Alexander, stood near the tribunal, as one who travailed in oradi 
pain on their account. And now the multitude, incensed at the Christsaa iota- 
grity exhibited at the conclusion by the lapsed, made a clamour against Alexaii' 
der as the cause of this change. Upon which the governor ordered him into his 
presence, and asked him who he was : he declared that he was a Christian : the 
former in great wrath condemned him instantly to the wild beasts ; and the next 
day he was introduced with Attalus. For the governor, willing to gratify the 
people, delivered Attalus again to the wild beasts ; and these two underwent all 
the usual methods of torture in the amphitheatre : indeed they sustained a very 
grievous conflict, and at length expired. Alexander neither groaned nor spake a 
word, but in his heart conversed with God. Attalus, sitting on the iron chair 
and being scorched, when the smell issued from him, said to the multitude in 
Latin, ' This indeed which te do is to devour men ; but we devour not our fel- 
low-creatures, nor practise any other wickedness.' Being asked what is tbc name 
of God ; he answered, * God has not a name as men have.' " 
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CHAP. VIII. 



THYATIRA. 



Ka< Tiff tpfp^ iyoftan Avlia, vopipvpoirwXiv vokewt OYATEIPON. 

nPASEIS cap. xvi. v. 14. 

Lydia. — Tiheritu. — Diana, Goddess of the Mountains, — Inscrip- 

turn. Church in Thyatira. Epistle, — The Woman Jeze. 

bel. — Punishment, — Epiphanius, — Montanus. Ak.hissar. 

Tyria. — Mr. Parsons, — Plain, — Fertility, — Almond Trees. — 
Buiiop o/Eph&sus, 

The seat of the fourth apocalyptic church, the an- 
cient Thyatira, occupied the centre of an extensive 
plain; and was situated almost at right-angles with 
Smyrna and Pergamos. The country in its neigh- 
bourhood was celebrated for its fertility and fruits, and 
supplied the markets of the east with vast quantities 
of com and cotton. Its inhabitants were early ad- 
dicted to the pursuits of commerce : " Lydici, a seller 
of purple,*** of Thyatira," was in Macedonia at the 

**• Ilop<f>vpo7ru)\i9 from Ilop(/>vpa, a kind of shell-fish, highly es- 
teemed hy the ancienlB for yielding a fine purple colour used in 
dyeing. 
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time of Paul's visit ; and the discovery of an ancient 
inscription, on the site of the Asiatic city, which 
makes mention of the " dyers," attests the former pro- 
ficiency of the people in the art. 

Thyatira is mentioned by the ancient writers under 
various names, but little is known of its history prior 
to the Roman conquest of Asia. Upon the defeat of 
Antiochus, by Lucius Cornelius Scipio, at Magnesia 
ad Sipylum, the town sent ambassadors with offers of 
submission ; but its final annexation to the empire did 
not take place until the fall of the kingdom of Per- 
gamos, when it was taken by the consul Perpenna. 
The emperor Tiberius distinguished it by his muni- 
ficence, when injured by an earthquake in his reign j 
a temple of Adrian is mentioned in an inscription; 
and Caracalla, after numerous benefactions, allowed 
it to take the title of Neocoron, which appears upon 
a medal of the town. 

The plain in which Thyatira was situated, is 
bounded on almost every side by a range of moun- 
tains ; and the inhabitants in the times of paganism, 
honoured Diana as the patron goddess of their hills. 
Memorials of their devotion to her worship, in this 
character, appear in inscriptions upon mouldering 
stones and columns. An ancient monument was 
found by Smith, which he describes as having been 
erected in honour of one of her priestesses, Ulpia 
Marcella, by the senate and people. Upon a broken 
stone in a wall, near a fountain, he traced the follow- 
ing remains of an inscription : 

APTEMIAl : . : . OPEIT. 

^^ To Diana, goddess of the mountains." 
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Monntains have ever been sacred to liberty and reli- 
gion : the cities of the ancients were generally erected 
in their neighbourhood, as convenient strongholds in 
time of invasion and war; and, hence, as places of 
retreat in dangerous emergencies, they were frequently 
consecrated by the pagans, and put under the protec- 
tion of their divinities. 
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Thyatira was in lat. 39". 5'. 1 0". N. and long. 27^ 
48'. 15". E. 



THE CHURCH IN THYATIRA. 



The inspired narrative is silent as to the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into the city; but probably it was 
owing to the active piety and zeal of Lydia. Having 
left Thyatira to reside in Philippi, she received Paul 
and Silas into her household in tlie latter city ; and 
the sacred historian records her name as one ^^ whose 
heart the Lord opened." Connected with Thyatira, 
not only by birth, but perhaps by mercantile pursuits, 
she might become the means of introducing the gospel, 
and establishing a church in her native town. The 
circumstance of the Christians here being addressed by 
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the evangelist, denotes that the truth had made con- 
siderable progress, and that a church had been fornix- 
ed, which occupied at that era an important station 
among the communities of Asia. 

The epistle to Thyatira exhibits features of a Taried 
and totally opposite character : the heights of religious 
attainment in contrast with the ^ depths of Satan** — 
a church " exalted to heaven" by the lustre of its piety, 
at the same time " brought down to hell" by heretical 
debasement — and, consequently, addressed with the 
denunciations of divine anger, while the faithful are 
cheered by a prospect of final recompense. It is ob- 
vious from the terms of commendation employed, that 
many of its members were walking in the light and 
purity of the gospel,*® at once the support and orna- 
ment of the rising faith. But this fair scene of primi- 
tive excellence, was disfigured by the machinations of 
the early corrupters ; and the abominations introduced 
by the " woman Jezebel," are specified in terms of the 
strongest reprobation.** 

There has been no slight diversity of opinion re- 
specting the reference of this term, whether indicating 
a person or a sect Grotius and Calmet miderstood it 
to signify a woman of rank and infiuence, connected 
with the church in Thyatira, who corrupted the faith, 
seduced some of its members to the practice of heathen 

*" "I know thy works and charity and service ; — the last to be 
more than the first." — Reo. ii. 19. 

^ " Notwithstanding I have a few things against thee, because 
thou sufferest that woman Jezebel, which callcth herself a prophet- 
ess, to teach and seduce my servants to commit fornication, and (0 
eat things sacrificed unto idols." — Rev. ii. 20. 
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^-impurities, after the example of tlie idolatrous queen 
i*«f Israel.** Others, and especially the ancient 
•commentators,'* supposed the " woman Jezebel" to 
[«ipoint out a sect of false teachers, who infested the 
urch ; because, in the langTiage of scripture me- 
•tepbor, it is not uncommon to represent a people or 
party under the general designation of a woman. 
There is indeed a third interpretation, which supposes 
the wife of the bishop to be intended. This is founded 
upon a different reading of the text, sanctioned by 
the authority of important MSS. Ti/f rfwaiga mv u^afiijX, 
thy wife Jezebel!*" 

- The errors taught by the person or party alluded 
to, were identically the same as those we have noticed 
in the Nicolaite heresy, " to commit fornication and 
•to eat things sacrificed to idolsj" and this sanctions 
the idea, that a branch of that community existing in 
Thyatira, and not an individual female is spoken of. 
In Hebrew allegory the Jewish church was repre- 
"Sented as a vm/iji, to denote her purity; to signify her 
happiness in the favour of her Lord, and firm attach- 
ment to the truth, she was described as a bride ; while 
in ages of deterioration, and idolatrous intercourse, 
she became a wanderer from " her first husband," 
and an harlot. The representations of the Christian 
■^urch in the New Testament, are in exact accor- 

*" 1 KinjTB, xvi. 31. The lennwas common with the early Chris- 
tum writers as one of reproach. Justina, a patroness ofArianisin, 
"kBd the epithet bestowed profusely upon her. 

'" Papias, IrensBua, and Methodius, according to Andreas Cieaa- 
idensis, and Arethas, and Bede among tlie ancients; among the 
Biodems, Hammond, Vilriuga, &c. 

"" Griesboch in loc. 
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dance with the ancient figure: the relations of bride- 
groonif bride, and wife, are sustained during the 
continuance of her fidelity; while in connexion willi 
the " man of sin" she becomes an adulteress, and is 
repudiated as the " mother of harlots and abomina- 
tions." It is likely, then, that the name of the foul 
idolatress of ancient Israel, designates a party among; 
the Thyatirans, who had erred from the truth, and 
were guilty of her impious designs and impure prac- 
tices. Jezebel sought to overtlirow the ancient wor- 
ship of Israel, by introducing the revolting rites of 
Astarte and Haal ; and a similar amalgamation uf 
the gospel with the obscenities of the heathen ritual, 
marked the designs and conduct of the early heretics, 
The pnnishment denounced upon the Jezebel of 
Thyatira in the epistle, affords another reason for sup- 
posing a sect in a figurative sense to be intended: "I 
will kill herclnldren with death." Upon this passage 
Vitnnga remarks, that the disciples of the seducers, 
figuratively their children, would, by their own per- 
verse conduct, draw down upon themselves such pun- 
ishment, when the innocent children of a bad wotuun 
might justly be spared.** The doctrines held by the 
corrupt party are denominated the "depths of Satan," 
to express tlie subtle and abandoned principles tliey 
inculcated. Many of the early heretics to obtain 
credit with tlie vulgar, affected to be familiar willi 
deep and hidden mysteries, in imitation of ihe myste- 
ries of the gospel, and the "deep things of God," 
rn fiaOii le Bcii, meutioiied by the apostle.*" This was 

** Vitringa in lot. 
"^ 1 Cor. ii. 10. 
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paptictilarly the case with reference to every branch of 
the Gnostic sect; and by this artful policy, many were 
seduced to regard their "philosophy and vain deceit," 
as the profound secrets of divine wisdom. The 
Saviour, however, who revealed himself to the Thya- 
tirans, as "He which searcheth the reins and hearts," 
describes their ^aflij in their true character, as the 
"depths of Satan,"^'" originating in the siibtilty, and 
designed to nphold the dominion of, the great adver- 
sary. The Thyatirans were thus beset with pernicious 
doctrines: the incipient sophistry of the Gnostic, and I 

the vicious indulgences of paganism, were employed | 

to undermine their faith; and solemn warnings are , 

issued, and animating promises given, to preserve I 

them from the seductions of heresy. To him that | 

overcometh, "power over the nations" is awarded, or I 

a final triumph over all the enemies of the assailed 
religion; and "I will give him," says the Supreme 
Head, "the morning star." 

From a rehition in Epiphanius it appears, that the | 

seducers obtained in the primitive times a temporary | 

triumph over the faithful in Thyatira; and that for a i 

time one of the seven golden lamps was nearly exlin- | 

guished. Speaking of the sect of the Ajogi, he ' 

observes, that they rejected the Revelations as fabu- 
lous; because, as one reason, in their times there was 
|.Iio Christian church in the city. But it "follows 
f not," says Epiphanius, "although in their days there \ 

I was no church there, therefore there was none in 

"But unio you I say— as many as have not ihis doctrine, 
I sod which faave not known the depths of Satan as they speak." — 
mSto. ii. 24. I 
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John's time: the Spirit of God did foreshow the 
defection of this church, by prophesying of the false 
prophetess, Jezebel; tliat is, of certain women who 
deceived many, falsely boasting- of" a prophetical 
spirit, as, namely, Friscilla, and Maxiniitla, and 
Quintilla, harlots of Montanus, who taught the 
heresy of the Catnphryjjians." — But " now," says he, 
" by the grace of God, there is a church in that place 
which flourishes, and some others thereabout, although 
fonnerly the whole church was fallen away, and had 
embraced the aforesaid heresy. The spirit of God 
did reveal, that, soon after the apostles and their suc- 
cessors, the church should fall into many erroR."*" 
It seems from this, that Epiphanius interpreted the 
"woman Jezebel," as prophetically referring to the 
Montanists, Prisctlla and Maximilla, women ot 
depraved morals, who assisted Montanus in the pro- 
pagation of his doctrines. But this heresy did not 
arise until the middle of the second century ; where- 
as the language of the epistle plainly indicates, that 
the evils reprehended existed then in Thyatira. It is 
not, however, improbable, but that the corrupters 
designated by the appellation, might have some female 
teachers among them of a similar character to the 
prophetesses of Montanus. 

The disciples of Montanus, commonly designated 
Phrygians, from the country of their master, introduced 
themselves into most of the churches of Asia Minor; 
and Eusebius represents them as difl'nsed like venom- 
ous serpents over the whole surface of the peninsula.^" 

"' Epiphanius. Hsrea. 51. 
'" Euseb. lib. v. c. U. 
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Montanus professed to be the Pai-aclele or Comforter, 
which the Saviour had promised unto his followers; 
wid, according to the testimony of Epiphanius, by his 
agents the faith wa-s corrupted in Thyatira, and the 
Mrity of the church destroyed. But at the close of 
ibe fourth century, when he wrote, the Thyatirans 
■were again flourishing in the light and truth of the 
gospel ; the tide of heresy which had flowed iu upon 
tkem had been stemmed ; the threatened punishment 
lutd probably been inflicted upon Jezebel and her 
diildren; and Epiphanius describes the Christians in 
Thyatira and its neigh bo urhootl, as reclaimed in his 
day from the fonl errors which had been embraced, 
and, consequently, restored to the communion of the 
orthodox churches. 

We now bid farewell to ancient Thyatira ; in the 
mcceediiig centuries it was doubtless subject to the 
nme vicissitudes as the other cities of Asiaj religion 
experienced the same decay and ultimate conversion 
into debasing superstition; and a modem era presents 
to our notice the city to which John wrote, under the 
the altered title of Ak-hissar or the " White Castle." 



dK-HISSAR. 

So ignorant are the Greeks of their own antiqui- 
ties, that Tyria, a town in tlie neighbourhood of 
£phesus, probably the TyriEeum of Xenophon, was 
long mistaken for the Thyatira of sacred history. 
L Several inscriptions have, however, been discovered 
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by travellers in the immediate vicinity of Ak-Wssar, 
containina^ the ancient name, which satisfactorily 
determines it to be the modern Thyatira. But few 
remains of antiquity exist in Ak-hissar, to demon- 
strate its former extent and consequence. The relics 
of the temples of lieathenism, and the churches of the 
primitive era, have either been buried under accu- 
nnilated rubbish, or destroyed by Turkish caprice, or 
incorporated in modern buildings. " Very few an- 
cient buildings," says Smith, " remain here ; we could 
not find any ruins of churches; and inquiring- of the 
Turks about it, they told us there were several great 
buildings of stone under ground, which we were very 
apt to believe from what we had observed in other 
places, where digging somewhat deep, they met with 
strong foundations, that without all question have 
formerly supported great buildings." Instead of the 
stately structures of the early Christian hierarchy which 
once existed, nine mostjues of the false prophet, and 
one church for the Greeks, exhibiting upon its wails 
the symliols of a corrupt faith, attest the fulfilment 
here of the predicted apostacy, 

Ak-hissar is at present a considerable place; the 
following statistics were obtained by Mr. Parsons, 
in 1820, from the procurator of the Greek bishop: 
"The Turks have destroyed all remnants of the an- 
cient church, and even the place where it stood is now 
unknown. At present there is in the town one thou- 
sand houses, for whicli taxes are paid to the govern- 
ment, besides two or three hundred small huts; there 
are about three hundred and 6fty Greek houses, and 
twenty-five or thirty belonging to the Armenians; 
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Ibe others are alt Turkish. There are Dioe mosques, 
Greek church, four or five Gi-eek priests, aud 
le Armenian. The Greeks know something- of the 
.Romaic, and the Armenians of the Armenian ; but 
tile common lang^uage of all classes is the Turkish : 
dke Greeks write it iu Greek letters, and the Arme- 
Juans in Armenian letters." 

- " The appearance of Thyatira as we approached," 
'•ays Mr. Arundel, " wa.s that of a very long line of 
cypresses, poplars, and other trees, amidst which ap- 
peared the minarets of several mosques and the roofs 
^of a few houses at the right. On the left a view of 
distant hills, the line of which continued over the 
town; and at the riglit adjoining the town was a low 
hill, with two ruined windmills." Thyatira is in- 
debted for its preservation, and comparatively Bourish- 
iug state, to its trade and situation. Its plain is still 
as much celebrated for its fertility, as it was when 
Antiochus mustered his host upon it, for the fatal en- 
counter with Scipio ; and travellers have remarked, 
that its dyes are still as famous as when Lydia sold 
its purple in Philippi. " It is its trade," says Ricaut, 
" the crystalline waters, cool and sweet to the taste, 
and light on the stomach, the wholesome air, the rich 
and delightful country, which cause this city so to 
flourish in our days, and to he more happy than her 
other desolate and comfortless sisters." 

The luxuriant vegetation of Asia Minor has ex- 
cited the admiration of most Europeans ; and the 
myrtle and the olive, which bloom upon its hills and 
jilains, relieve the eye of the traveller, and form a 
striking contrast with the mouldering fi-agmeuts of 
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some of man's miglitiest works, which are strewed 
around them. The white rose blossoms abundantly 
in the neighbourhood of Ak-hissar; tiie ahnond and 
the cypress wave in thick masses of verdure upon its 
plaiu ; and the spectator of an oriental landscape is 
impressively reminded by the natural beauty around 
him, that though the " glory of man" is compared to 
the flower of the field, yet nature is constantly re- 
novating- her productions, whilst the proudest eftbrts 
of human skill and labour sink into forgetfulness. 
The volumes of eastern travel have been singularly 
useful, in illustrating the force and beauty of many 
passages of sacred writ. It is to the almond-tree 
that Solomon likens the silvery hair of age, and the 
white flowers which bloom upon its bare branches 
show the dehcacy and justness of the similitude. 

" The hope in drea.m3 of a happier hour, ^^» 

That alights on Misery's brow, ^^H 

Sprinj»s out of the silvery almond flower, ^^| 
That blows on a leafless bou^'h." 



Jeremiah saw a " rod of an almond tree," to inti- 
mate that the divine judgments were nigh at hand 
upon his people; and the early appearance of its 
blossoms, awaking up to life and beauty, while nature 
is locked in the embrace of winter, explains the refe- 
rence of the symbol. The prophet Zechariah saw " a 
man riding upon a red horse, among the myrtle- 
trees;" and the large dimensions to which they arrive 
in the balmy climate of Asia, preserves the consistency 
of the vidion. 

But this delightful district is no longer the uudift'. 
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puted domain of the charch ; and the Christian name 
which was once its glory, is now its shame and dis- 
g^ce. The impressive tones of the muezzin, every 
where proclaim the ascendancy of the prophet; and 
the dark and dirty churches of tlie Greeks, exhibit 
mournfid evidence of the corruption and degeneracy 
of a purer faith. Ak-kissar is under the jurisdiction 
of the bishop of Ephesus, who is the Apxicptvn; but 
what is called the religion of Christ, is but a round 
of insigniticant and disgusting ceremonials. The 
missionary has indeed passed through it with the 
word of life; but ignorance has created insensibility, 
and custom has induced prejudice, and in not a few 
instances the priest has coolly turned aside from the 
gift he has offered to dispense. A false religion lords 
it over the territory which Christianity wrenched from 
the grasp of paganism ; and the miserable relic of the 
faith which now remains, exists in the scene of its 
splendid conquest, in a stale of contempt and suff'er- 
ance as great as when subject to the oppression of 
heathen Kome. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SARDIS. 

■ ■ Daodecim celebres Asiae urbes conlapsse noctarao mota teire 
— asperrima in Sardianos lues plurimum in eosdem miserioor- 
dis traxit : nam centies sestercium poUicitus Cesar. — 

Taciti AnnaL lib. iL c. 47. 

Lydian Empire^ — Sardis, — Crasug. ^^ Barrow of Alyattet, — 

Earthquake, Church in Sardis. Its declennan. Mbuto. 

Mentioned as a Prophet. — Travelled in Palestine. — Catalogue 
sent to Onesimus. — Apology to Marcus Antoninus. — Book on 
Easter. — List of his Works, — Death. — Julian. — Goths. — FUh 

rentius. Sart, Van Egmont. — Chandler. — Kar *Osman 

Oglou. — Ruins of Churches. — Temple of CgbeU. — P^Uce of 
Crasus. 

A SMALL but delightful district, at the back of the 
Ionic settlements, verging towards the interior of 
Asia Minor, now boasting only a few miserable villa- 
ges, constituted the ancient kingdom of Lydia, cele- 
brated in history and poetry for its power and civiliza- 
tion, and for the opulence of Sardis its capital. The 
Lydian empire at its most prosperous era, extended 
from the river Halys on the east to the iEgean on the 
west, and from the northern shores of the Mediterra- 
nean to the southern coast of the Euxine ; but, in the 
early periods of its history, it was confined to the slen- 
der territory stretching round the roots of mount 
Tmolus. This province, though small in extent, fur- 
nished its inhabitants with a source of wealth and 




consequence, in the gxildeii particles brought down bj 
the waters of the Pactolus, and in the valuable mines 
which were discovered in its neighbourhood. Its his- 
tory is marked by a succession of earthquakes/wbose 
violence may still be seen in the uneven surface of the 
country, and the jagged and grotesque summits of 
Tmolus ; and the military transactions of which it has 
been the scene, have contributed to further its ruin 
and desolation. Conquered by Cyrus, Xerxes, and 
Alexander, submitting to Itoinan dominion, and now 
g^aning under Turkish tyranny, the eye of the trav- 
eller beholds in the ruins scattered beside bis path the 
signs of its numerous vicissitudes. 

" Lydia was celebrated for its city Sardis, which 
was of great antiquity, though posterior to the war of 
Troy.^'^ It was enriched by the fertility of the soil, 
and had been the capital of the Lydian kings. It was 
seated on the side of mount Tmolus, and the acropolis 
was remarkable for its strength. This was on a lofty 
bill ; the back part, or that towards Tmolus, a perpen- 
dicular precipice. One of the kings, an ancestor of 
Croesus, it is related, believed, that by leading a lion^'* 
about the wall he should render the fortress impreg- 
nable, and neglected that portion of it as totally 
' inaccessible." 

" CrcESUs, who was tyrant or king of all the nations 

within the river Halys, engaging Cyrus, who had 

followed him into Lydia, was defeated in the plain 

I before the city, the Lydian horses not enduring the 

Luight or smell of the camels. Cyrus then besieged 

" Strabo. p. 625. Herodotus, lib. i. 

" Or his son Leon, as some translate tlie ancient 
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him, and offered a reward for the person who should 
first mount the wall. One of his soldiers had seen a 
Lydian descend for his helmet, which had rolled down 
the back of the acropolis. He tried to ascend there, 
where not even a sentinel was placed, and sncceeded, 
Afterwards the Persian satrapas, or commandant, 
resided at Sardis, as the emperor did at SuKa." 

"In the time of Darius the Milesians sailed to 
Ephesus, and leaving their vessels at mount Corissus, 
marclied up by the river Cayster, and crossing raotiut 
Tmolus, surprised the city, except the acropolis, ia 
which was a numerous garrison. A soldier set fire to 
one of the houses, which were thatched,^'^ and pre- 
sently the town was in dames. The lonians retreated 
to Tmolus, and in the night to their ships."*"* 

"The city and acropolis surrendered on the ap- 
proach of Alexander, after the battle of the Granicus. 
He encamped by the river Hermus, which was 
twenty stadia, or two miles and a half distant He 
went up to the acrojwlis, which was then fortified 
with a triple wall, and resolved to erect in it a temple 
and altar to Jupiter Olympiiis, on the site of the royal 
palace of the Lydians." 

"* Herodotus, who gives ua an accoum of ihis, lib. v. c. 100, 101, 
102, observes, ihat ihe houses in Sardis were in general conslruclcd 
of reeds, and such few as were of brick had reed coverings— 
a proof that but little progress had been made in architecture. 

"^ When Darius heard of the burning of Sardis, he shot on 
arrow ia the air, and protested vengeance. Does not this illusirale 
2 Kings, \iii. 15, 16, 17? "And Elisha said unto him, Take bow 
and arrows; and he took unto him bow and arrows: and he saiil, 
Open the window eastward, and he opened it. Then Elisha said, 
Shoot, and lie shot. And he said, The arrow of the Lord's deliver- 
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The wealth of the ancient Lydian monarchs is alike 
the subject of history and song ; and the site of their 
capital has preserved traces of their enterprise and 
splendour. ** Famed Gyges' treasures" were prover- 
bial in the time of Anacreon, though afterwards sur- 
passed by the riches of Croesus.^" The stupendous 
monument which this prince erected to the memory 
of his father, Alyattes, is described by Herodotus; 
and after the lapse of twenty-four centuries, it still 
remains to justify the admiration he expresses. It 
stands on the plain of the Hermus, near the Gygsean 
lake, surrounded by various other mounds of different 

ance, and the arrow of deliverance from Syria: for thou shalt smite 
the Syrians in Aphek, till thou have consumed them." In both 
cases the shooting the arrow was a signal of hostility. 
'" Anac. od. xv. Pindar. Pyth. od. i. 

LYDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 

K. C. 

Gyges, 718 

Ardyes 680 

Sadyattes 631 

Alyattes 619 

Craesus 662 

Alexander 334 

Antiochus 214 

llomans 190 
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dimensions, wliicli mark the last resting--place of 
the Lydian kings. The circumference of the tumu- 
luij, acconling to the historian, was six stadia, or 
three quarters of a mile; the height, two plcthra, or 
two hundred feet; and the width thirteen plethra. 

[repivhoi OTUCitt tf koI tvo irXiOpa- to ie tvpot emi x\iOpa 

ipuiKailtKa)?^'^ This colossal barrow was erected at the 
expense of Crcesus, by three classes of the Lydian 
people; and from an inscription upon its summit, 
which Herodotus mentions as engraved upon fire 
termini,^''' it appeared that the greater portion of the 
work had been executed by the Sardiaii females. 



CHRISTIAN SARDIS. 

At the Christian era Sardis was under the govcm- 
ment of the Romans ; and at the time when it was the 
subject of inspired notice, it was about recovering 
from the ruin and devastation occasioned by an earth- 
quake. Twelve of the principal cities of Asia were 
involved in destruction; and Sardis was levelled with 

'"Herod.lib. i.e. 39. 

"""It was customary among ibe Greeks," says Chandler, "lo 
place on barrows dtber ihe image of some animal, or flelir, com- 
monly round pillars with inscriptions. The famous barrow of the 
Athenians in the plain of Maruthon, described by Pausanias. is an 
instance of ihe latter usage. An ancient monument in Italy by the 
Appian way, has the same number of termini as remained on the 
barrow of Alyattes ; the basement, which is square, supporting 
five round pymmids. The barrow of Alyattes is much taller and 
handsomer than any I have seen in England or elsewhere."— 
I. p. 327. 
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r the dust. " The calamity," says Tacitus, " happened 
I in the night, and was for that reason the more disas- 
, trous ; no warning given, and, by consequence, no 
[ time to escape. Hills are said to have sunk, and val- 
I leys rose to mountains. Quick flashes uf lightning 
[ showed all the horrors of the scene."^ The emperor 
Tiberius, in whose reign it occurred, made liberal 
g^rants to the injured cities; and Sardis was indebted 
for its restoration to his munificence. Its inhabitants 
were exempted from all taxes for five years; and re- 
ceived a supply of one hundred thousand great sester- 
ces. The following fragment of an inscription, found 
by Smith upon the chapiter of a pillar, is evidently 
in honour of Tiberius, and probably recorded his 
bounty upon this occasion : 

«1AH TIMQAIZ ETEIHH 
SEN EK TQI4 lAlQN TIBE 
ON KAI2 

With the circumstances which led to the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Sardis we are not acquaint- 
ed; the planters of the faith and the era of its tirst 
publication are unknown ; and no notice of its Chris- 
tian history prior to the date of the apocalypse has 
been preserved. Communicating with the gulf of 
Smyrna by the river Hermus, and situated on the 
great caravan road between that city and Persia, it 
probably received the gospel at the time, or immedi- 
ately after Paul's lengthened sojourn in Asia. When 
addressed by John, a church had not only been form- 
ed, but tlie Sardians had fallen from their first estate 
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"Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. c. 47. 
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of active piety into a decided i>piritual supineness, and 
some considerable time may be allowed for tlie pro- 
duction of this declension. 

The state of the church of Sardis, as traced by the 
finger of inspiration, presents to us a painful spectacle 
of religious decline. Unlike the Thyatirans, its *' last" 
works were worse than the "first;" the gospel was 
indeed professed, but its vital influence was almost 
extinguished; and the majority of its members bad 
lapsed into a state of carnal indifference and security. 
The Sardians are described by the divine Inspector, 
as having a ** name" to live, but being actually 
"dead;" their works had not been "found perfect 
before God;" their love had cooled; their faith was 
expiring ; and the anger of their Lord had been jusdy 
kindled against them. The history of most subse- 
quent churches presents us with similar scenes — a 
gradual decay of piety — a fall from the high eminen- 
ces of Christian attainment into the depths of formali- 
ty and supineness. But notwithstanding the degene- 
racy which is charged upon the church of Sardis, there 
were a few who had not "defiled their garments;" 
who had kept aloof from that sinful intercourse wilh 
the world which had infected their brethren; and to 
whom a future glorious and endearing union with the 
Author of their faith is promised.^^ The lapsed are 
called to wakefulness and vigilance; reminded of the 
privileges with which they had been favoured ; and 
the threat is held forth, to enforce the exhortation, of 

™' " Thou hast a few nttmes even in Sartlia which have not defi- 
led their gormenla ; and they tthall walk wilh mc iu white : forlbe; 
are worthy." — Rev. iii. 4. 
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that swift destruction which has now swept their 
church and city from the earth.*^ The communicatioQ 
of this message was in the highest degree seasonahle; 
but of the immediate effect that was produced we are 
j^orant, as u considerable period elapses hefore 
Sardis is again presented to our notice. 

In the second century we discover the Sardians 
under the government of Melito, a pious, learned, and 
eloquent bishop. The testimony of antiquity is in the 
highest degree honourable to this individual j and it is 
probable tliat under his care the drooping interests of 
the church revived. As an early apologist, a volumi- 
nous writer, and an exemplary Christian, 
he was one of tlie pillars of the Asian A.D, 

churches, in an age when the fiery torrent 177. 

of persecution beat against them; and 
it is to be regietted that his numerous works are lost, 
and that no more considerable memorials of his perso- 
nal history have survived. 



Of the life of this excellent bishop we know little ; 
and but a few extracts of his works have escaped the 
ravages of time and the barbarism of the early ages. 
He is mentioned by some of the ancients as a prophet ; 
but as Eusebius has not hinted at any of his predic- 
I tions, it is likely the term was used merely in the sense 

I "' " If therefore thoii shall nol watch, I will come on thee as a 
C thief, and ihou shdl not know what hour I wUl come upon thee," — 
m Bev. iii. 3. 
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of an inspired teacher. Polycrates of Ephesns in his 
letter,'*' speaks of him as under the immediate influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit "f Iv k-j'tw irvfl'fi.aTi ro\ncvei/u- 

vov — but nothing" further may be meant by this, than 
what is the ordinary privilege of all believers. In 
exactly the same manner he speaks in the same letter 
of a daughter of Philip — «v ^t''^ =-».VaTi roXncvaafUi^, 
It is evident that Melito was eminent for his piety 
and devotion to the truth ; and he was, therefore, 
favoured, in an enlarged degree, with the presence 
of the " spirit of wisdom and of understanding, of 
counsel and of might."^ 

The Sardian bishop travelled in various parts of the 
east, and principally in Palestine, on purpose to 
obtain information respecting the Old Testament 
canon. During his journey, he ascertained the num- 
ber of the books, arranged a catalogue of them, the 
Jirst ever made by a Christian, and sent a list after- 
wards to a correspondent of the name of Onesimus.^ 
A copy of this list has been preserved by Eusebius, 
and on comparing it with the Hebrew bible the book 
of Esther will be found to be omitted, perhaps on 
account of its being then annexed to Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. A fragment of the letter which accom[>anie(l 

*" See page 1 07. 

"* Melilo, according to Polycrates, was iin eunucli, doubtless in 
tlie Saviour'a aeceptalion of the term, as signifying one who inkes 
up his cross, and denies himgcll' the sinful indulgences of tbc 
world ; " There are some who have made themselves eunuchs for 
the kingdom of heaven's sake." Malt. xi\. 12. — Origen, in an 
alter age, forget for once to allegorize, and interpreted this lilerally- 

*" It is not known who this Onesimus was. The Ef^esiw 
bishop of that name lived in the year 107. 



the cataioEfue, which has also been preserved, the 
reader may be curious to see : 

"Melito to Onesimus, the brother sendeth greeting: 
Whereas because of your lose to, and diligence bestowed 
about the word of God, you have often requested me to make 
you some short collectious and extracts, both out of the 
law and the prophets, respecting those things relating to the 
Saviour and all the articles of the faith ; and moreover know- 
ing you to be desirous to have an accurate account of the 
books of the Old Testament, how man; there are in number, 
•od in what order they weje written, I have made it my 
business to do all this, in order to satisfy your desires. For 
I know well with what ardent iaith you are inflamed, and 
how earnest are your desires after knowledge, and that on 
account of your love to God, you greatly prefer these before 
other things, striving earnestly to obtain eternal salvation. 
When, therefore, I travelled in the east, and came into that 
country where these things were preached and done, I made 
strict inquiry about the books of the Old Testament, a cata- 
logue of which I have liereivith sent you. — Out of these I 
have made some short collections, which I have divided into 
six books." 

. Another important service wliich Melito rendered 

^ the Christian cause, was his apology addressed to 

Marcus Antoninus, in behalf of the persecuted faith. 

The polite terms with which he clothed the sentiments 

he expressed, led Jortin to imagine,^ that he either 

I "* Jortin. Rem. Eccles. Hist. i. 294. Basnage bos supposed the 
same of Alhenagoras, but certiiiiiJy upon very alight foundation. — 
Jlnnaf. ii, 161. 

Eusebius and Jerome inform us ihat Aristides and QuadratUB 
addressed and delivered their apologies to Adrian — iouti' KoHpaTov 
\6yoir jrpoa^u-'v^aat avaliiioatv, avoKo'^iav avvrii^as — xai 'A/J(ffTt(e)(9 



desired to present it liimsielf, or fully expected it to 
be perused by the emperor. We have a few remains 
of this praduction, which are deserviug of notice ; 

" Pious persons, aggrieved by new edicts published 
throughout Asia, and never before practised, now- suffer per- 
secution. For audacious sycophants, and men who covet 
other persons' goods, take advantage of these proclamations 
openly to rob and spoil the innocent by night and by 
day. If this be done through your order, let it stand good, 
for a just emperor cannot act unjustly; and will cheerfnllj 
submit to the honour of such a death. This only wc humbly 
cravo of you, that after an impartial examination of us and 
our accusers, you would justly decide whether we deserre 
death and punishment, or life and protection. Boi if these 
proceedings be not yours, and the new edicts be not the ef- 
fects of your personal judgment, edicts which ought not to be 
enacted even against barbariau enemies, in that case we en- 
treat you not to despise us, who are thus unjusdy oppressed." 

He then goes on in a few more passages, to remind 
the emperor of the conduct of his predecessors, Adrian 
and Antoninus, who suppressed the tumults which 
had been excited against the Christians, and forbad 
their persecution. The sentiments thus boldly and 
elegantly expressed by Melito, ought to have led 
Marcus to imitate their conduct; but the stoical phi- 
losophy of wliich he boasted, at once closed his heart 
to the calls of humanity and justice. 

— iw\o-^i'av tVi0tt)ITjffo» 'ASptavw, raiaXckoive. — Euieb. lib. I*. 3- 

"Quatlratus — nonne Adrian Rleusinae socra invisenli librom 
pro noslra religione tradidil, et tanise sidmiralioni omnibus fuil, ul 
persecationem gm.Tissiinain UJius excelleus sedarel ingeniuin/" 

— IlirroH. Ep. 84. 
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We have another short extract preserved from 
the numerous works of Melito ; and that is cited by 
Eusebius from the commencement of his two books 
on Easter: *' Servilius Paulua being proconsul of 
Asia, when Sagaris suffered martyrdom, tiiere arose a 
controversy at Lnodicea concerning Easter, at which 
time I wrote these books.'"" In this dispute the 
Sardiau bishop appears to have been actively en- 
gaged; supporting Polycarp and the easterns by his 
example and writings, in checking the domineering 
spirit of a party in the western churches. 

Melito was a voluminous writer, but his works have 
all been lost, with the exception of a few fragments 
preserved by Eusebius. We have the titles of some 
of his treatises, which it may be curious to quote, as 
illustrative not only of the literary character of Melito, 
but of the subjects to which the attention of the Chris- 
tians of the second century was particularly directed : 
Tivo Books concerning Easter. — Rules of Life ami of 
the Prophets.^"— Of the Church.— Of the Lord's Day. 

- On t}ie Nature of Man. — Of the Formation of Man. 

- Of the Senses, and their Subjection to the Faith. — 
Of the Soul, Body, and Mind. — Of Baptism.— Of 
the Origin and Generation of Christ. — Of Truth. — 
Of Prophecy.— Of Hospitality. — Of the Devil.- 
The Key. — Of the Revelation of John. — Of the Ih- 
corporation of God, t^i" cvawita-rov Geou, the Incarnate 
God — and An Apology to Antoninus. 

Inconsiderable as many of these works may have 

'" Euaeb. lib. iv. c. 26. 

"■ Jerome calls this De vild PropMarttm, Of the Life of the I'ro- 
I phets, — Catalog. <U Ecclts. Scriptor. 



been, when compared with the size of the printed 
Toluraes o( modern times, their number evinces the 
industry of the writer; and the eiiumeratioii of their 
titles must excite a feehng of reg-ret at their irretriev- 
able loss. Fabricius notices between thirty and forty 
writers of this century, whose works are either entirely 
lost or known only by fragments; and the third cen- 
tury has nineteen celebrated names whose productions 
are no loug^er extant Many of these perished during 
the darkness of the middle ages and the irruption of 
the northern barbarians, but the early persecutions of 
tlie church were fatal to a great extent to the preser- 
vation of its literature. The edicts issued by the em- 
perors against tlie Christians, directed the suppression 
of their books and writings, as obnoxious to the hea- 
then priesthood. The curators or civil mag'istrates, 
had frequently recourse to the torture, to compel the 
persecuted to deliver them up; and in their ea- 
gerness to extirpate the hated sect, the pagan zealots 
did not stay to discriminate between the sacred and 
the profane.^ An old chronicler thus describes the 
persecution under Diocletian: 

*** This gave rise to the celebraled letter or Julian, respecting llie 
library of George of Alexundria, which he ordered to be destioi 
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it in horiei, lome in birds, and ocheri in -ltd beads. I 
ilwaji been influenced by & puaioiiRle love for bmjki. I Ihiok it 
tliese to fall into the hondi of wretches, vhoie avarice gold alasi 
1! they ore also ctundcatinely endenrnuring to pilrer thew. Vou 
lige me extremely, by collecting all Lhe hooki of Oeorge. He bid 
I plillDSOpliical and rhetaricBl enbjects, and many on the doctriac 
itipioui GolileaDB. All thcae I aauld have destroyed ; but, leit olbtn 
usbic thould be destroyed witb them, let tlietD oil be dtrcfally eiuninii' 
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" Chris ten emen that he fonde, to strong delh he brogte ; 
Chirclies he ftl al a dopn — 
And al the bokes, that he mygte fynde in eny londe. 
He wolde let hem berne echon amid the heye strele."" 

The notice of the death of Melito, contained in the 
letter of Polycrates, seems to intimate that he escaped 
the torments of martyrdom to which so many at that 
era were subject : " Melito, who lies at Sardis, expect- 
ing the LortTs coming, when lie shall be raised from tlie 
dead." He lived when the sceptre of Rome was 
swayed by Marcus, who, in the language of Gibbon, 
"despised the Christians as a philosoplier, and pun- 
ished them as a sovereign." His apology presented 
to this prince was unsuccessful, for tlie whole course 
of his brilliant administration was marked by a delib- 
erate and systematic attempt to extinguish the obnox- 
ious faith. It may, however, be presumed, that the 
^rhurch of Sardis profited by the labours of its bishop; 
and that the interests of religion, which were in such 
a melancholy state of depression in the apostolic age, 
revived under his paternal care. 

During the reign of Julian an attempt was made 
by the old idolatry to recover its former ascendancy 
in Sardis; and Chrysanthius, a native of the city, of 
a senatorial family, was created by the emperor 
pontiff of Lydia.'^' The heathen worship was practi- 

The secretory ofCforge iiia.j assist ^ou in Uiis disqnUilJon, aad if be acts with fl- 
dclitj, be shall be revorded with freedom ; if doc, be ma.]' be put to the Icrtnrc. 
It unacquaiDted with this library ; for HheD I wa.1 id Cappadoda Georgs 
\ sevenil books to be traoieribed, which 1 alUrwnrds returaed to 
BpUt. o/JniiflB. ep. in. 

'" Robert of Gloucester. Chronicle. T. Heame, Oxford. 
" EunapiuB. p. 154. 
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cally restored ; the alUirs wliicli had been destroyed 
were rebuilt; the temples were raised from their 
ruins; and the city of Ci'cesus once more resounded 
with the hymns of Cybele and Apollo. But tlie 
death of Julian put an end to these efforts j the hea- 
then priesthood was finally suppressed; and the 
institutions of Christianity permanently established. 

In the reign of Aicadius, Sardis was taken 
A. D. by the Goths under Tribigild and Caianas, 

400, two officers in the pay of Rome, and the 

city was given up to rapine and pillage. 
It was frequently a scene of outrage, owing to the 
contests of the Quartodecimans; and its streets were 
stained with Cliristian blood by the persecuting^ fury 
of Nestorius.^ Floreutus, a bishop of Sardis, is 
mentioned in the acts of the council of Chalcedon, as 
wishing to check the precipitancy of the assembled 
fathers; but the shouts of the conclave seem to inti- 
mate, that their decisions were not the result of calm 
deliberation : — " Pope Leo believes as Cyril did ! 
Eternal be the memory of Cyril !"' — o waras Aaav oirtft 

viarcvi. KvpiWoi o^tuiv fTurrtvaev.^^ In the WarS of thc 

Greek emperors with the Paulicians Sardis suffered 
greatly; the subsequent calamities of Asia fell heavily 
upon it; and during the inroads of the Tartars and 
the Turks, in 1304, the predicted punishment of its 
apostacy came upon it as a " thief in the night." 

"* "Give me, emperor," said this intolerant and unrorttinate 
prelate to Theodosius, "the earth cleared from heretics, and as 
your recompense I will give you heaven. Assist me in destroying 
heretics, and I will assist you in vanquishing the Persians." — 
Socrat. Schol. lib. vii. c. 20. 

™Labb. Tom. iv. p. 341. 




'he site of the once proud capital of Lydia, the 
Christian Sanlis of the apocalypse, was in the time of 
Chandler "green and flowery;" and the residence of 
a long' line of wealthy monarchs, is now the habitation 
of oxen and bnffaloes, with tlie exception of a few inud 
huts which shelter some Turkish herdsmen. " Horn 
doth the city sit solitary that was full of people ! Her 
foundations are fallen, her walls are thrown down. SJie 
aits silent in darkness, and is no longer called the lady of 
kingdoms." "We passed," says Chandler, "the mis- 
erable village of Siirt, which stands with a ruinous 
mosque on the root or spur of the hill of the citadel, 
and crossing the Pactolus, pitched our tent in a flow- 
ery meadow. Not far from us were booths of the 
Turcomans with their cattle feeding." "Its inhabi- 
tants," says Van Egniont, " who are all herdsmen, are 
living in wretched cottages of clay, which do not ex- 
ceed the height of a man. At present Sardis has not 
a single Christian among its inhabitants, but is not 
without a Turkish mosque, the portico of which is 
adorned with grand antique pillars; indeed it appears 
not to be a Turkish work, but a structure of the 
Greeks." " Identi6ed with the names of Crcesus, 
and Cyrus, and Alexander, and covering the plain 
with her thousands of inhabitants, and tens of thou- 
sands of men of war; great even in the days of Au- 
gustus; ruined by earthquakes, and restored to its 
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importance by the munificence of Tiberius ; Christian 
Sardis offering her hymns of thanksgiving for deliver- 
ance from pagan persecution in the magnificent tem- 
ples of the virgin and apostle; Sardis again fallen 
under the yoke of a false religion, but still retaining 
her numerous population and powerful defence only 
five hundred years ago: — what is Sardis now?" 
" Every thing," says one, " seems as if God had curs- 
ed the place, and left it to the dominion of Satan." 
Lydians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Goths, have all 
been swept away ; and the beautiful verses of Hafiz 
have here been realized : 

" The spider has wove his web in the imperial palace. 
And the owl hath sung her watch-song on the towers of Afrasiab." 

The final banishment of Christianity from Sardis, 
or, according to its modern appellation, Sart, was ef- 
fected by the tyranny of a Turkish chieftain, Kar 
*Osman Oglou. About twenty years ago a few Chris- 
tians resided in the place and in the plain in its im- 
mediate vicinity, who wished to erect a church, to 
enable them to worship in a spot hallowed by the 
early triumphs of the faith. The Turkish governor of 
the district prohibited the design j and the persecuted 
remnant were obliged to forsake their ancient home, 
and retire beyond the jurisdiction of Oglou.®* About 

^ This is the individaal to whom Lord Byron refers : 

" Another and a braver man 

Was never seen in battle's van. 
We Moslems reck not much of blood 
But yet the line of Karasman 
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three miles from their beloved Sardis, and within view 
of its ruins, they fixed their residence, and celebrated 
in peace the services of their religion. This spot is 
now the little village of Tatar-keuy; and a congrega- 
tion of a hundred souls, may attest the preservation of 
a " few names" still in Sardis. Mr. Lindsay, chaplain 
to the British embassy at Constantinople in the year 
1816, gnve a copy of the New Testament to their 
priest; and several of the Greeks immediately crowd- 
ed around him to hear it read npon the spot.*** 

Among the riiins of Sardis, the remains of two 
Christian churches, said to have been dedicated to the 
Panagia and John, are objects of interest. Both these 
structures seem to have been composed of the frag- 
ments of fonner building;s, and evidence in their decay 
the overthrow of the faith they were once employed to 
propagate. Various other remains in this forlorn and 
desolate spot go back to a period far anterior to the 
establishment of Christianity, and still attest in their 
prostration and decline the ancient strength and gran- 
deur of the city. 

A short distance from the village of Sart, on the 
banks of the Pactohis, two lofty columns rear their 
heads, and silently proclaim the magnificent architect 

IJncIiaoged, unchangeable hath stood 
First uflhe bold Timariot bands 
That won and well can keep their lands. 
— Enough that he who comes to woo 
Is kinsman lo ihe Bey Oglou '." 

Bride of Abydos, Canto I, Stanza y\ 

"> Re». David Lindsay. Letter to the British and Foreign Bible 

Society. 
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tural designs of antiquity. In Chandler's time there 
were five of these columns standing*; but the Turks 
have mutilated the ruin, in the expectation of finding 
gold or concealed treasure. Colonel Leake is disposed 
to regard this as a fragment of the time of the Lydian 
kings. A temple of Cybele in Sardis is mentioned 
by Herodotus f^ the goddess is also invoked by Soph- 
ocles as dwelling on the banks of the great Pactolus 
abounding in gold f" and the two lonely pillars on the 
plain are probably the remains of her habitation. 

The walls of two large and lofty rooms, which are 
still standing, are supposed to be the remains of the 
palace of Crcesus. The first room was semicircular at 
both ends, and, according to M r. ArundeVs measure- 
ment, it was one hundred and fifty-six feet long by 
forty-two and a half wide ; and the walls, celebrated 
for the durability of their brick,^ were ten feet and a 
half thick. 

The vicissitudes to which Sardis has been subject, 
the remembrance of its apcient magnificence^ the sto- 
ry of its decline, and the mournful prospect of its pre- 
sent desolation, powerfully illustrate and enforce the 
impressive lesson of religion, ** the things that are seen 
are temporal." In the lapse of twenty centuries the 
Persian chivalry, the Macedonian phalanx, the Roman 
legion, and the barbarous Goth, have been witnessed 
within its walls ; while its inhabitants have alternate- 

«« Herod, lib. vi. c. 102. 

^^ Marep avrov Aios 

A 70V fier^ap UaxrtvXov evyjivaov ve^et^, 

OIAOKTHTHS. v. 395. 

"" Vitruvius. lib. ii. c. 8. Pliny, lib. xxxv. c. 14. 



ly listened to the counsels of Solon, the hymns of the 
half-frantic priestess, the lessons of apostles, and the 
doctrine of the false prophet. But priuces, warriors, 
temples, and church&'t now have pussed away, and the 
owl and the jackal occupy the gorgeous palace of Croe- 
sus; while the black tent of the Turcoman is alone 
Been upon the plain through which Xerxes poured his 
millions to fall beneath the Grecian sword. Two 
heathens, Herodotus and Sulpicius, have illustrated by 
the rise and fall of cities, the precarious nature of hu- 
man felicity ;*" and history nowhere conveys to us this 
important truth more strikingly than in its annals of 
Sardis. The riclies which were the boast and wonder 
of antiquity, have disappeared; the citadel which re- 
sisted the forces of Antiochus, and only yielded to 
Btratageni, has been smitten to the dust; the stnictures 
■which once echoed with the paeans of paganism and 
the hosannus of a victorious faith, have scarcely auy 
remains to be recognised ; the tens of thousands who 
thronged the streets of iht city, are buried beneath 
the ruins of their own erections ; and the only relics of 
" the ancient days which have escaped destruction, are 
the monuments of death, the colossal barrows of the 
Lydian kings. But this picture of desolation not only 
L presents us with an affecting instance of the transitory 
P nature of human greatness, but illustrates the "sure 
inorff ' of sacred prophecy. The doom of Sardis had 
been long i-ecorded upon tlie page of scripture; and 
though the execution of the threat was delayed for a 
season, yet it came at last in all its terrible meaumg* 

*" Herod, lib. i, 0. Solpicioa in a lieauiiful letter to Cicero 
L the death of TuUiu, the omtoi's daugliUr. 
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\¥ith the grinding despotism of the Turk. Apostacy 
from the faith brought with it the curse of God and 
the oppression of man, and the seat of this church of 
the apocalypse may now be said to exist no more. 



NOTES. 



The Turcomans who now infest the varions districts of Asia Minor, are thus de- 
scribed by a late traveller : 

** About noon we passed dose by an encampment of Turcomans* by whom this 
district, and, indeed, almost all the secluded or inland portions of Asia Minor, 
are annoyingly infested. Without houses or permanent homes, and possessing 
all the wandering habits of the Arab, they seem to have inherited all his preda- 
tory and savage propensities, without any combination of his hospitality and dis- 
tinguished virtues. The figure of the Turcoman retains all the dull and ungrace- 
ful traits of his Tartar origin ; and his habits of sloth and cruelty, render him at 
once an object of disgust and apprehension to his peaceable and industrious 
neighbours. His sole ostensible occupation is the breeding of horses for the ser 
vice of the adjoining Pachalics ; whilst, by a singular reversion of taste, his own 
beasts of burden are his cows and oxen, and his chief diet the flesh of his supe^ 
annuated horses. Though by no means to be identified with them, the habits of 
the Turcomans of the present day, are precisely those of the wandering hordes of 
Kedar,as described in the books of the Old Testament; and their black tents would 
fully suit the simile of Solomon, 'I am black but comely, as the tents of Kedar, 
aa the curtains of Solomon :* {Sol, Songy i. 5.)> whilst their pastoral traffic is in 
every respect, that adverted to by Ezekiel in his denunciations of destruction 
against Tyre: 'Arabia, all the princes of Kedar, they occupied with thee in 
lambs, and rams, and goats; in these were they thy merchants:' {ExA. 
zxvii. 21.)" — Emerton^a Letters. 

See Harmer's Observations, c. ii. obs. 36. 
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CHAPTER X. 



PHILADELPHIA. 



^AAMOI 86. V. 3. LXX. 

Catakekaumetu DisMeL — EpUtle to the Church of Philadelphia. — 
Epistle of IgnatiuM, — Eleven Philadelphian$ suffered with Pdly- 
carp, — Miltiadee. — Ammias a Prophet. — TTieodosius a Bishop 
deposed. — Wars of the Turks. — Resists Bajazet. — Testimony of 

Gibbon. Allah-Shbhr. 1%e City of God. — Asian Meadow. 

— Chandler's Visit — Messrs. Fisk and Parsons, — Idolatry of 
the Virgin. — Messrs. Arundel and Hartley. — Panaretos. — No- 
tion of the Perpetual Virginity. — Argument of Basil. — Second 
interview with the Bishop Panaretos. — Fulfilment of Prophecy. 

Philadelphia, now called Allah-Shehr, the "city 
of God/* situated on a declivity of mount Tmolus, on 
the banks of the river Cogamus, was founded by 
Attains Philadelphusy the brother of Eumenes, of 
FergfamoSy from whom it received its name. It was 
seated on the high road between Sardis and Laodicea, 
about twenty-seven miles east of the former city. 
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The vicinity of Philadelphia to the Catakekaumene 
district rendered it an unfavourable place of residence, 
owing to the frequent earthquakes yfith which it was 
visited. Its walls are said to have been shaken almost 
daily ; and its inhabitants living in a state of constant 
apprehension, were consequently few in number. The 
volcanic region called Catakekaumene or the " burn- 
ed,*' extended, according to Strabo, upwards of five 
hundred stadia, or about sixty-two miles in length; 
and four hundred stadia, or about fifty miles in 
breadth. It commenced a short distance to the east of 
Philadelphia, and gave rise to its numerous earth- 
quakes, to the hot waters of Hierapolis, the nitrous 
lakes of Anava, and the name of Laodicea Combusta. 
The whole of this district was anciently covered with 
vines, and was selected by the poets as the spot where 
the monster Typho was overthrown by the lightning 
of Jupiter. The face of the country retains marks of 
the action of subterranean fires, though these terrible 
agencies of nature appear now to be extinct.^*^ 

In this singularly unfortunate territory religion 
found its firmest stronghold, and here it reigned in its 
primitive purity and lustre when most of the other 
communities of Asia had departed from the faith. 
The situation of Philadelphia, at a distance from the 
sea, and having little intercourse with the great tra- 
ding cities, might possibly favour its preservation fi-om 
the baleful influence of heresy. We know not at 
what time the faith was planted in the city ; but 
at the era of the apocalypse it possessed, if not the 
most extensive, the purest of the seven churches ad- 

^ Strabo. p. 579. 628. 
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dressed. The message conveyed to it is laudatory 
and encou ranging' ; though visited by persecution, yet 
no denial of the truth had occurred ; and in the times 
of fiery trial, which were seen to be apju'oaching, a 
promise of sup[K»rt and protection is given, as a re- 
ward of its integrity : " I also will keep thee 

FROM THE HOUR OF TEMPTATION, WHICH SHALL 

COMB UPON ALL THE WORLD." This remarka- 
ble statement has been verified in the course of its 
history; for Philadelphia survived to a modem era 
the repeated shocks of earthquakes, and the fiery 
assaults of heathen enmity; and it was formidable 
enough to arrest the march of Ottoman invasion. 

Philadelphia appears again upon the page of Chris- 
tian history, about ten years after the date of the apo- 
calyptic message; for a letter was sent to the church 
by Ignatius, in acknowledgment of a visit which their 
bishop paid him at Troas. After leaving Smyrna, 
the guards of the condemned bishop allowed him 
to rest at Troas, and here he received messengers 
from various churches who had heard of his arrival. 
In the epistle Ignatius highly commended the Pliila- 
delphians, and expressed his esteem for their pastor, 
as one who had " obtained the ministry not by any 
selfish or worldly means, but for the common good 
of saints," He warns them of those "evil herbs, 
which are not of the planting of the Father;" and 
particularly of the opinions of the Judaizers. " If I 
any one," says he, " sliall preach the Jewish law . 
unto you,**' hearken not unto him ; for it is better "j 

"' Rev. iii, 9. In the time of John, the Philadelphians » 
troubled with " them of ihe eynngogue of Satan, which eay they 1 
■re Jews, and are not, but do lie." 
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to receive the doctrine of Christ from one who has 
been circumcised, than Judaism from one who has 
not. But if either the one or the otiier do not speak 
concerning^ Christ Jesus, they seem to me to he but 
as monuments and sepulchres of the dead, upon 
which are written only the names of men. Flee, 
therefore, the wicked arts and snares of the prince of 
this world, lest at any time beings oppressed by his 
cunning ye grow cold in your love." The epistle 
introduces us to Philo, a. deacon from Cilicia, and 
Agathopes, who had followed the writer from Syria, 
to assist him on his journey.^* A passage in the 
letter seems to intimate, that Ignatius had once 
visited the Fliiladelphians; he speaks of having been 
among them; and of some suspecting, that during 
his stay he had been informed of some dissensions 
existing, which he contradicts: "But he is my wit- 
ness, for whose sake I am in bonds, that 1 knew 
nothing from any man. — But the spirit spake, say- 



ofiap^. 



ai^puiviv^t I 



mg /iiiprvi fie fioi ev i! £cZE/tat, o 

er^yaiv. to Se jrvcSfia inifpvaafv Xi'^iuv Tiice.^**^ 

The ecclesiastical annals of the subsequent times 
make but little mention of Philadelphia; yet still we 
have one notice which proves how faithfully the 
"word" of the Lord's "patience" was kept. When 
the persecution was raging in Smyrna, which con- 
signed Polycarp to the 6ames, eleven Philadelphians, 
we are told, were the companions of his martyrdom.'" 
These had probably been brought from their native 
city, to suffer during the public games which were 



**' Ignat. ad Phil add ph. 
^ Epial. s. vii. 
'"Smynuean Kpislle. 
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celebrated in Smynia, and which were attended by 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring; districts. " Hold 
that fast which thou hast," said the Saviour to this 
church, " that no man take thy crown ;"*" and in giv- 
ing eleven of her members to the fires, we have an im- 
pressive instance of constancy and fidelity in death. 
An ancient writer, whose works are unhappily lost 
with the exception of a few passages, and whose name 
has not transpired, mentions a Philadelphtan as a dis- 
tinguished member of the early church, and claims for 
him the honours of prophetic inspiration. Writing 
against Montanus, who aspired to the prophetic cha- 
racter, he cites Miltiades,^ as asserting that a true 
prophet ought not to speak in an ecstasy, cKiniai XaXiif; 
which he confinns by the examples of the Old and 
New Testament prophets. He challenges also the 
heretic to prove, that either the daughters of Philip 
or Ammias in Philadelphia, or Quadratus, were in- 
spired in this tumultuous manner.*^' While we re- 
gard the claims of these individuals to the prophetic 
spirit here attributed to them to be equivocal; yet we 
may gather from the report, that Ammias and his as- 
sociates in the reputed honour, were highly esteemed 
hy their brethren. The relation may serve to illus- 
trate the distinction which was early drawn between 
divine inspiration and the pseudo prophetic spirit: the 
Sybils of heathenism and the prophetesses of Monta- 

•"Rev. iii. H. 

"' This w<is a. writer against the Montanists, who flourished 

about the year 180, and died in the reign of Coromodas. All his 

works have perished, but Eusebius mentions him with respect, and 

I Jerome styles him, "Kcclesis Sophista," the Orator of the church. 

" EuBcb. lib. \. <:. 17. 
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nus uttered their oracles with frantic gestures and 
distorted looks; while those upon whom the divine 
afflatus descended, were only ^^ moved by the Holy 
Ghost."^ 

Philadelphia continued to occupy an important sta- 
tion among the eastern churches until the decline of 
the Greek empire j her bishops were sent to the coun- 
cils of Christendom; but the bright exhibition of her 
faith and practice commended in the apostolic age, 
had been long succeeded by the lamentable corruptions 
which adulterated the truth. Theodosius of Philadel- 
phia with several others is upon record, as being de- 
posed in the synod of Seleucia for his attachment to 
the Acacian or Arian party f^ but depositions in the 
fourth century were become the work of court intrigue 
and priestly jealousy. In the wars and calamities of 
the middle ages, the city experienced various vicissi- 
tudes, but the original promise seems to have becD 
singularly fulfilled, in its being " kept" in the " hour 
of temptation" from the destruction with which it was 
so often threatened. 

In the year 1097 Philadelphia along with Sardis 
was taken by assault, by the Greek general John 

^* Sabito non vultus^ non color unus, 

Non comptae mansere comas : sed pectus anhelons^ 

Et rabie fera corda tument; majorque videri 

Nee mortale sonans : Affata est Numine quando 

Jam propriore Dei. 

JEnead. vi. 47. 

Maimonides, More Nevocb. part ii. c. 36. Lucan. lib. v. 142 — 
218. Lycopbron, Cassandr. Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. i. p. 311. 
TerL de Amind. c. xlv. p. 297. Chrysost. Horn, xxix in I Cor. 

«» Socrat Schol. lib. ii. c. 40. 
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Duces. It was aga.iu reduced about the year 1106 
under the Greek emperor without difficulty. Two 
years after the Turks marched fram the east with a 
desi^ to phinder it and the maritime cities. In 117d 
the emperor Manuel, falling into an ambuscade of the 
Turks not far distant from the sources of the Meander, 
retired to this place. In the division of the conquests 
of Sultan Aladin in 1300, the inner parb* of Plirygia, 
as far as Cilicia and Philadelphia, fell by lot to Kara- 
man. The town in 1.106 was besieg^ed by Alisuras, 
who took the forts near, and distressed it, but retired 
on the approach of the Roman army. It is related 
that the Philadelphians despised the Turks, having- a 
tradition that their city had never been taken. The 
Tripolines requested succour from the general, the 
grand duke Roger; who after defeating' the enemy 
returned hither by the forts of Kula and Turmus, and 
exacted money. In 1391 Philadelphia sing-ly refused 
to admit Bajazet, but wanting provisions was forced 
to capitulate. Cineis, on his reconciliation with Amir, 
prince of Ionia, drew over to his interest this place 
with Sardis, Nympheum, and the country as far as 
the Hermus.*" 

Philadelphia appears for a time to have success- 
fully stemmed the torrent of Turkish invasion; and to 
liave preserved its existence, in spite of the myriads of 
Bajazet, when the other cities of the empire were 
given up to pillage and desolation. Its survival of 
this stormy period, when viewed in connexion wilh the 
express promise in the apocalypse, must be considered 
as an important and impressive fact. The "hour of 

*" Chandler, i. p. 309. 
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temptation" emphatically came with the crescent and 
the sword of Mohammed, when the march of the 
victorions armies of his followers was strewed with 
the ashes of the Greek cities. Whatever other inter- 
pretation we may put upon the prediction, that event 
was evidently to '^ try them that dwell upon the 
earth ;" and, according* to the terms of the announce- 
ment, though after a long* and arduous struggle, Phil- 
adelphia received the Ottoman yoke, yet it was " kept" 
from extinction when the whole Christian empire of 
the east was annihilated. To its singular preservation 
Gibbon is compelled to yield a striking and perhaps 
an unwilling testimony: ^<At a distance from 

THE SEA, FORGOTTEN BY THE EMPEROR, EN- 
COMPASSED ON ALL SIDES BY THE TURKS, HER 
VALIANT CITIZENS DEFENDED THEIR RELIGION 
AND FREEDOM ABOVE FOUR-SCORE YEARS, AND 
AT LENGTH CAPITULATED WITH THE PROUDEST 

OF THE Ottomans. — Among the Greek col- 
onies AND CHURCHES OF AsiA, PhILADELPHU 
IS STILL ERECT — A COLUMN IN A SCENE OF 
RUINS."^^ 



ALLAH-SHEHR. 

The *• city of God," the " fair city,** are the modem 
appellations of Philadelphia; and the highly culti- 
vated gardens and vineyards, which adorn the declivi- 
ties of Tmolus, render it indeed like the city of the 
psalmist, ** beautiful for situation.'* Many remnants 

^' Gibbon. Decline and Fall. vol. xi. p. 438. 
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of the ancient walls, from which its brave citizens so 
often beat back the Moslems, are standing; the tops 
of which are now abandoned to the cranes, who build 
in g^reat numbers upon them. The region in the 
neighbourhood of Traolus was part of the Asian mea- 
dow of Homer, celebrated for the vast multitudes of 
geese and cranes and swans that flocked to it. You 
might see them, say the ancient poets, feeding in the 
grass, or hear them sitting on Tmolus in the springs 
making the marsh echo with their noisy clamour."* 

Philadelphia is described by Chandler as a consid- 
erable town of large extent, spreading up the slopes of 
three or four hills. The bishop was absent at the 
time of his visit, but the proto-papas or chief priest 
received the travellers at the episcopal palace, a title 
given to a very indifferent house, or rather cottage of 
clay. "We found him," says he, "ignorant of the Greek 
tongue, and were forced to discourse with him by an 
interpreter in the Turkish language. He had no idea 
that Philadelphia existed before Christianity, but told 
us it had become a city in consequence of the many 
religious foundations. The number of churches he 
reckoned at twenty-four, mostly in ruins, and mere 
masses of wall decorated with painted saints. Only 
six are in a better condition, and have their priests. 
The episcopal church is large, and ornamented with 
gilding, carving, and holy portraits. The Greeks are 
about three hundred families, and live in a friendly 
intercourse with the Turks, of whom they speak well. 
We were assured that the clergy and the laity in 
general knew as little of Greek as the proto-papas ;■ 
"* Dionysius nepy^i v. 833. 
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and yet the liturgies and offices of the church are rend 
as elsewhere, and have undergone no alteration on 
that account. The Philadelphians are a tivil people. 
One of the Greeks sent us a small earthen vessel full 
of choice wine. Some families beneath the trees, 
by a rill of water, invited us to alight, and partake of 
their refreshments. They saluted us when we met; 
and the ag;u or governor, on hearing that we were 
Franks, bade us welcome by a messenger. Philadel- 
phia possessing- waters excellent in dyeing, and being 
situated on one of the most capital roads to Smyrna, 
is much frequented, especially by Armenian mer- 
chants. The khan in which we lodged was very filthy, 
and full of passengers. Mules arrived almost hourly, 
and were unladen in the area. A caravan goes regu- 
larly to Smyrna, and returns on stated days."^'** 

In November 18"20, Philadelphia was visited, to- 
together with Sardis, Thyatira, and Pergamos, by 
the Rev, Messrs. Parsons and Fisk, deputed by the 
American board of missions ; and from their report we 
obtain some additional information. Their first visit 
was to Gabriel, then archbishop of this diocese. He 
had held his office six years, and appeared about 
seventy-five years of age. He was reputed a man 
of learning. Formerly he had had one bishop under 
him, but at that time he had none, and only about 
twenty priests. The diocese includes Sai-dis on the 
west, and Laodicea on the east ; but he stated thai it 
did not contain altogether above six or seven hundred 
Greek bouses. There are five churches in this town, 
besides twenty which are either old or small, and now 
"■' ChaDdlcr. vol. i. p. 31 1. 
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■ not used. The whole number of houses is said to be 
III three thousand, of which two hundred and fifty are 

Greek, the rest Turkish, The missionaries went 
next to visit a school, superintended by a young; man, 
who had been educated in Haivali and Smyrna. He 
had about thirty scholars, who studied ancient and 
modern Greek, A small library is attached to the 
school. Most of the Greeks were found, ag-reeably 
to Chandler's statement, to understand no language 
but the Turkish. The missionaries dined with the 
archbishop. It was a fast-day; the inaiyre diet con- 
sisted of rice, soup, boiled beans, several plates of 
herbs, and a rich variety of fruits, with bread and 
cheese, and plenty of rahi, rum, and wine. In the 
town the visiters counted six minarets; tliey saw the 
church in which, they say, the Christians assembled 
when St. John wrote: it is now a mosque. The 
school they represent as one of the few Greek schools 
in which something like order is maintained, and the 
children are taught to understand what they read. 

Most of the religious edifices of the Greeks have 
schools connected with them; but the absurd plan 
of communicating instruction by means of the ancient 
language, renders the labour of the master useless, 
and exposes the scholar to an unnecessary drudgery. 
The principal church in Fhiladelphia is consecrated 
to the Virgin Mary. 

It is remarkable how many of the ancient as well 
as modern churches of the Greeks, appear to have 
been consecrated to the Panagia. The idolatry of the 
Virgin was one of the earliest corruptions of Chris- 

■ tianity; and to the present period, the Greek church 
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has retained this fatal error in its creed. The devo- 
tional formularies in common use among* the east- 
erns contain many examples of this impious veoera- 
tion ;**' "Atnulst all llie sorroivs of life, to whom can I 
jUefor refuge, but la thee, O holy Vir</m." — " On thee 
I repose all my hope: mother of God, save me!" — 
" To earth are rve reduced, havinf/ traiisffressed the di- 
vine command of God ; but by thee, O holy Viryiti ! are 
rve raised from earth to heaven, liavhu] thrown off the 
corruption of death;" — and the Virgin in a favourite 

Chaunt is extolled as (Vcoforepa -iHv Xcpovfiifi, xal iuni7<:/){TB» 

tiiitis-tipa iwv Xepnipflfi. — " uiorc glorious than the Cheru- 
bim, and beyond comparison, more honourable than 
the Seraphim.'"** 

The present bishop of Pliiladelphia is described by 
Messrs. Arundel and Hartley, as an amiable and esti- 
mable man. During their journey in Asia Minor in 
18'26, tliey had an interview with him in Sarakioi, 
where he was spending a few days, engaged in in- 
specting his diocese.™ When visited by them, the 
bishop was at evening prayers witli his attendants, 
aud the travellers remarked with surprise and sorrow, 



"** Hartley's Researches in the Leraol, p. 48. 

'^^ The Latin church bad also a favourite chaunt in honour of 

the Virgin — the following jingling rhyme; 

Tu spes certa miserorum 
Vere mater orphanorum 
Tu lev am en oppressorum 
Medic&men infirmorum 
OmnibuB es omnia. 

*" The only church in Sarakioi was a miserable little r 
public khan. — IlarlUy's Jonrnal, p. 272. 
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the repeated " Kyrie eleesons" which were introduced 
into the service, and the haste and indecorum with 
which it was conducted. " I have never yet met," 
says Mr. Hartley, •' with a Greek ecclesiastic of 
more pleasing' address than the hishop of Philadel- 
phia. He is young-, probably not more than thirty- 
five; and exhibits an enei^yand warmth of character, 
which, under favourable circumstances, would lead, I 
should iniag'ine, to very happy results. I was sorry 
to find ill liim a degree of coldness on the subject of 
the Bible Society. He said that they had conversed 
on the subject at the synod at Constantinople; and I 
understood him, that they considered the circulation 
of the Romaic scriptures to be impracticable for the 
church as a body, but that it might be left to the ex- 
ertions of individuals. He also hinted his fears, that 
harm might result to the people from an undirected 
use of the scriptures. He brought forward, as an in- 
stance, the passage of St. Matthew, i. 25 : ' And kitew 
her not till she had brought forth her first-born.^ Here, 
he remarked, the common reader might be led to sup- 
pose, that Mary did not remain a virgin after tlie 
hirth of Christ, from the acceptation in which we at 
present take the word *V% till. Past intercourse with 
Greeks had already taught me the inexpediency and 
inutility of contending hastily on this subject. To 
the doctrine of the perpetual virginity of Mary they 
are bound by such adamantine prejudices, that a mis- 
sionary will find it better to direct their attention to 
more important subjects, than hastily to shock their 
feelings on a point of minor importance. It was the 
parting advice which I received from a well-meaning 
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inhabitant of Itliaca, ' Attack not the perpetual vir- 
ginity of the Panag-ia :' and, except when I have dis- 
cerned a previous preparation of mind, I have not 
deemed it advisable to say nnich on the subject. With 
these feelings, I did not contravene the idea of Pana- 
retos ; but contented myself with showing, that what- 
ever difficulties might be contained in the scriptures, 
those points which were essential to salvation were 
obvious and intelligible. He very gladly received a 
New Testament and other books."*" 

To the notion of the perpetual virginity the Greeks 
have ever been fondly wedded; aiid in the writings 
of many of the early fathers, it is advanced as one of 
the most momentous articles of the Christian faith. 
In one of the homilies of Basil, extolled by Gregory 
Nazianzen, as " every time he read it uniting his soul 
more intimately to his Creator," he boldly vindicates 
the doctrine upon the principles of natural philosophy. 
He asserts that there are several kinds of birds, which 
produce their young of themselves ; by which he sup- 
poses God intended to furnish us with motives to 
credit things above the ordinary course of nature, sucb 
as the perpetual virginity of Mary after she had 
brought forth her first-born son. An illustiation of 
this curious phenomenon he finds in the vulture ; hut 
in this instance we shall not be inclined to give Basil 
much credit for either true philosophy or sound di- 
vinity-^ It would require a formidable catalogue to 
mention all ttie treatises of the fathers, asserting aud 
vindicating the same sentiment. 

"' Researches in Greece and the Levanl, p. 270. 
■" Basil, Ilcxasmeron. Horn. 8. 
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With Panaretos Mr. Hartley had another iuterview 
upon his arrival at Pliiladelphia,^^ where his partv 
became the bishop's visiters. " This circumstance," he 
remarks, " gave me an opportunity of having much 
conversation with Panaretos. Many of his remarks 
afFurdetl us satisfaction. The Bible he declared to be 
the only foundation of all religious belief; and I was 
aatonisfaed to liear him say, that he knew of no other 
confession of Christian faith than the creeds of the 
apostles, of Nice, and of St. Atbanasius. With the 
clflHgn of referring to Christ, as the only name given 

*" "We called," says Mr. Arundel, " at ihree o'clock upon the 
bishop, who received us with much kind attention. He had given 
us an inTiialion at our first meeting in Siirakiol, and the request 
of the aga was almost unnecessary. At fivt; o'clock we accompa- 
nied him to his church. It was Palm-Sunday, and the service 
extremely long. I could not help shedding tears at conlrasling 
Ibis unmeaning mummery with the pure worship of primitive 
times, which probaltiy had been offered on the siie of the present 
church. A single pillar evidently belonged to a much earlier 
fitruclure. He pointed out to me from his corridor a part of a high 
stone wall, having the remains of a brick arch upon the lop, which 
he sKid was part of the church of the apocalypse, and dedicated to 
St John. It would have been useless to have attempted to con- 
Tince him, that such a. structure would only have been erected after 
the empire became Christian, and that the early followers of a cru- 
cified Master had not where to lay their heads, much less magniG. 
cent temples to worship in. — Monday, April 24. We slept in the 
same apartment in which the bishop had entertained us; and at 
break of day were disturbed by several priests passing through it, 
previous lo reading prayers in tbe bishop's a|jarlmeni adjoining. 
Over the door of his own room was written in Greek. Tvai 
"know thyself," and similar sentences above all the other apart- 
ments, as " obey the laws," " honour your parents," " reverence the 
elders." — p. 17U. 
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among men hy which we can he saved, I latrodaced s 
reinaik on the atoning' efficacy which too many ap- 
pear to attach to fasting'. ' It is,' he replied, ' the 
universal ideii.' After other ohservutions, distinguish* 
ed for candour, and expressive of the miserahle follies 
into which our nature has plunged us, he used these de- 
cisive words : — ' Abuses have entered into the church, 
which former nges might endure; hot the present 
must put them down.' Other topics of conversation 
were, justification by faith, indulgences, the prophe- 
cies concerning popery, and the seventh general coun- 
cil. Conversing on the tast-mentioned subject, I was 
surprised to find that he did not know that protes- 
tants worshipped God without the use of pictures. 
The Christian population he considered to he on the 
increase at Philadelphia : in the last year there had 
been ten deaths and twenty marriages. The Turks, he 
said, were decreasing : a large number had marched 
for Greece, and none had ever returned. In the 
evening we attended the metropolitan church ; hut 
to give a true account of the sad degradation of Chris- 
tian worship exhibited on this occasion, would be 
equally difficult and painful. We were highly pleased 
with llie engaging manner of Panaretos. His house 
also, which is termed, as usual by the Greeks, the 
Metropolis, exhibited a decorum suited to a Christian 
bishop ; nor did I witness that fawning, aiid perpe- 
tual kissing of the hand, which I have deplored in 
some other episcopal residences. From the verandah 
we had a view of the whole town by day ; and at 
night we observed the illuminated minarets spread- 
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ing their light over the city, as is customary during 
the fast of Ramazan." 

The preservation of the Christian name in Phila- 
delphia, however dishonoured by the presence of mul- 
tifarious corruptions, yields an impressive testimony 
to the early promise made unto it. In the course of 
its hislory its existence has been often threatened — 
earthquakes, persecution, and war have combined 
against it — but it has been continued in the profes- 
sion of tlie faith as the reward of the piety and faith- 
fulness of its ancient citizens. A dark and trying 
period was foreseen by the inspired writer to be com- 
ing *' upon all the world ;" a promise of security was 
communicated to the Philadelphians in the prospect 
of each approaching visitation; and the successive 
centuries that have revolved since the record of the in- 
timations, have witnessed their striking and peculiar 
fulfilment. It was an "lioiir of temptation" when 
imperial edicts were issued to suppress the faith — 
when the vengeance of a haughty priesthood was 
sanctioned and excited by the highest authorities of 
the empire — and when the followers of the crucified 
Nazarene were dragged to the cruel sports of the am- 
phitheatre. We are not sufficiently acquainted with 
the annals of this period, to know how much each 
particular community suffered; but Philadelphia 
gave up eleven of her members to martyrdom, and 
thus exhibited the devotedness which the Saviour 
commended, in undiminished vigour. Ages of cor- 
ruption and superstition followed the light and purity 
of apostolic times, until the degenerate disciples of the 
faith were called to struggle with M ahommedan des- 
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potism. The rude chieftains of Bithynia broke in 
upon the empire of the enervated Greeks, and planted 
the crescent of their prophet upon the walls of their 
proudest cities ; but a '* local habitation and a name"" 
was still secured to this scene of early Christian tri- 
umph, by the gallantry of its defenders and the immu- 
table decisions of Providence. An infidel may doubt 
with Gibbon, whether, to use his language, the city 
was saved by prophecy or by courage; but the 
believer will behold in it the accomplishment of the 
promise, " Because thou hast kept the word 

OP MY patience I ALSO WILL KEEP THEE." 
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□f Philadelphia, Smith i 
Fint. to expreu 




rhich he regarded 
revenge upoa the 
or daring to oppose hU anni, "These boncB," soys Ricaut, 
at I brought a piFCe thereof with me from thence." Chandler, 
.his wonder to be the remnuit of a duct, which coavejed water 
a.li<y, as at Laodicea. Which are we to believe ) 
■xtracls from Mr. Hartley'j Journal may be interesting. The 
I i>f thie volume prevented my availing myoelf of it in the previ- 






"After B ridi- of f.,ur hours, *e arrived at Philadelphia. As we drew near, I 
read with much interest the epistle (/jr>. iii. 7 — 13) to that church. The town 
is sitaated on a rising ground, beneath the niowy mount Tmoloi. The houses 
are embosomed in treeE, which haie just assumed their fresh green foliage, and 
give a beautiful effect to the scene. 1 counted fix minarets. We entered 
through a ruined wall, massy, but by no means of great antiquity. The street! 
■re excessively ill-paved and dirlj. The tear of Christian pity must fall over 
modern Philadelphia. P. M. We have juil ascended the ancient acropolis, a 
hill above tbe city, which commands a most exteaeive prospect. Below is the 
town, surrounded by its wall, and embosomed in trees. We eee this intereating 
place to peculiar advantage. For several days we have been contending with 
rain, cold, and adverse weather; but to-day, on arriving at Philadelphia, lo, the 
■rinlrr it fatt, tht rain it oter aitd goaf, tkefioiecri appear on the earth, IJie lime 
tt/lht tinging afbirdi it come, and the noice of the turtle it heard in their land : 
Cant. ii. II, 13. Tbe voice of the turtle charmed me greatly during our stay 
here, Tbis favourite bird is so tame, that it flies about the streets, and comes up 
cloM to our door in the khan. 

"The remains of anciquicy at Philadelphia are not namerous. I have noticed 
a few beautiful sarcophagi, now devoted to the purpose of troughs; but (be rain- 
ed wall was probably erected by those wlio >o manfully defended the city previ- 
ously to its Hnal fall. 

"April a4lh, 1836. This morning I visited a public school of tbe Greeks. 
There were present thirty or forty children: Greek, Romaic, and Turkish, were 
Ihe object! of attention. Tbe master complained that the neglect of the parents 
was B great obstacle to improvement: as soon as a cbild could write sufficiently 
for the purposes of commerce, he was removed, and employed in business. 

" I round in this school a manuicript o( the Gospels on vellum ; but it is by no 
means ancient or valuable. It is, however, worthy of notice, that a manuicript 
was found some lime since at Cssarea, written in uncial letters; which is held in 
such teoeration in that neighbourhood, that the Turks always send for it when 
they put a Greek upon his oath. It will be well for future traveller! to examine 
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CHAPTER XI 



LAODICEA. 



07l>a en la €pf^a, on ovre Y^X/*^* ^h ovre fe<iToV o</>e\oy ^^fXP^^ ^*V 
fj fcoToV AITOKAA. cap. iii. 15. 

*£i/a ae Bei avOpwirov, t^ af^aOoy if xaKov etyai. Epictetus. C. XXXTi. 



Laodicea in Syria, — Aniiochua, — Hiiro, — Zeno. — Rivers. — P^i 
Journey into Phrygia, — Second Journey. — Pifidia. — Laodteeam 
converted by Paul, — Laodicean Epistle. — Various Opinions, — 
Apocryphal Epistle, — Ammonius. — Council of Laodicea. — C«- 
non 36. — Theodoret, — Hobbes. — Wars of the Middle Ayes. — 
E8K1-H1SSAR. Smith. — Inscriptions. — Ruins. — DenizlL — 7W- 
polis. 



Ancient geography mentions various cities of this 
name, and ecclesiastical history records one in Syria, 
eminent for its distinguished prelates, and for Uie li- 
terary efforts of the heretic Apollinaris and his son. 
The Laodicea of sacred writ was situated on the con- 
fines of Phrygia ; and founded by Antiochus, it derived 
its name from Laodice his wife. At the Christian 
era it had arrived at a considerable extent; and the 
opulence of its citizens soon enabled it to rival the 
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maritime cities in wealth and beauty. Hicro, a Lao- 
dicean, left the city out of his fortune more than two 
thousand talents; and Polemo, the sophist, who was 
buried by the Syrian gate,*" and his father Zeno, the 
rhetorician, conferred upon it some literary distinction. 
A maimed statue has been discovered by modern 
travellers, probably in honour of the last-mentioned 
individual, from the inscription of the word 




which was found near it. Though separated by the 
heights of mount Messogies from the Catekekaumene 
district, yet the neighbouring country bears evident 
marks of volcanic agency, and the hill of Laodicea in 
particular has been supposed to have been produced 
by an eruption. Laodicea was injured by repeated 
earthquakes in the early periods of its history;**' and 
at a more recent era they have assisted the ravages of 
man to accomplish its complete destruction. 



■"PhUostralus. p. 543. 

•" " Eodum anno ex Ulustribus AsisB arbibus 
terne prolapaa, nulla a nobis remedio, propriia 
— Tacili. Annal. lib. 14. 



Laodicea, tremore 
viribua revaluil.""* 



The hiJl of Laodicea eonsisli of dry, impalpable 
), TEsembliDg the bore of a pipe) as may be aeen 
It resouodetl beneath our horsei' fee^ The stone 
ilidated, and u 
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ay cemeuC, Beneath, on tiie nortb, 

n the grouod." 

"It i> an old observatioo, tb&t tlie countrj' about the Meander, the loil being 
light and fiiable, and full of salts generating inflamioable matter, wiu uDdermin- 
ed bj fire and water. Hence, it abounded in hot spring!, nhicli, after pajiiog 
ttnderground fram Ihe reterroiis, appeued on the moanuun, or irere found bub- 
talitig op in tbe plain, ot in Che mod of tbe river: and, hence, it wu nibject to 
frwiMnt sartb^DAlni ) tbe nitroiu Tapoor, oompmied ia the caritiei, and lub- 
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The rivers in the neighbourhood of Laodicea are 
described by Strabo;*® the one in the plan which 
joins the Lycus in the vicinity of Laodicea, is the 
Caprus; and the Cadmus is the one which runs be- 
tween it and Colosse. The banks of the Lycos 
were anciently famous for their breed of sheep ; " and 
some shepherds/' says Chandler, '^came with their 
flocks to the ruins, and in the evening to the water by 
the tent." 

Phrygia was visited on two occasions by the apostle 
Paul ; and Lardner, Tomline, and Macknight are of 
opinion, that the churches of Laodicea, Hierapolis, 
and Colosse, were the fruits of his personal ministry. 
In opposition to this, it is maintained by Calmet, 
Home, and various others, that none of these places 

'^ Strabo, lib. xii. cap. viii. p. 75. 

limed by heat or fermentation, bursting its prison with load explosions, agitating 
the atmosphere, and shaking the earth and waters with a violence as extensive is 
destructive; and hence, moreover, the pestilential grottos, which had subterra- 
neous communications with each other, derived their noisome effluvia; and, 
serving as smaller vents to these furnaces or hollows, were regarded as apertures 
of hell, as passages for deadly fumes rising up from the realms of Pluto. One or 
more of the mountains perhaps has burned. It may be suspected, that thesur&oe 
of the country has, in some places, been formed from its own bowels; and in par* 
ticolar it seems probable, that the bill of Laodicea was originally an eniptioD." 



were ever visited by the apostle ; and that his route in 
both toars was considerably to the northward. The 
two journeys of the apostle through Asia Minor are 
thus laid down in the Acts of the Apostles: 

PAUL'S FJRST ROUTE."* 

Prenneei. Tomu. 

From S<rcia into Cilida; tbeaec cmt- Dartie, 

iag mount Tiiinii into Phrjgin, and Ljttra, 

Dotibnitril into GalMiui theace weitnud Icuniam, 

hito Nfyaiatotbt coait of the Aichjpelago Trou. 
•ITroM. 

Now, if we suppose the apostle to have pursued a 
direct line, with no deviations of any moment, it is 
certain he could not visit the neighbourhood of Laodi- 
cea: his course lay along- the eastern and northern 
Phrygian frontier, completely overlooking the south- 
ern districts. But the sacred historian, in his narra- 
tion, did not cultivate the minuteness of the geogra- 
pher; he speaks of going "throughout Phrygia, and 
the region of Galatiaj"'* which certainly gives us 
room to suppose, that the principal cities in both 
provinces were visited, besides those wliich are speci- 
fied.** All the aposde's journeys seem to have been 
exploratory : the pathway of the missionary is not to 
be measured by the rule and compasses; and as it is 
positively stated, that he went throughout the pro- 

■'^ Acis, xvi. I— B, 

"* Acts, xvi. 6. 

"* It appears that in this journey, after the aposlle bad come into 
Mysia. he assayed to go into Bithynia, which would have been 
travelling in an opposite direction to Troas, but the Spirit GufTered 
him not 
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vince, it is unlikely that he omitted visiting the 
capital, and the important places in its neigbboor- 
hood. 

The account of the apostle's second journey^ though 
not so explicit as the former, furnishes more direct 
evidence of his visiting Laodicea. He not only 
entered this time the provinces of Galatia and Phry- 
gia, but he went through all that "country — m 
order f'^ which clearly intimates, that he made a 
regular tour through both districts. Though the his- 
torian devotes only a single verse to his notice of this 
journey, it is obvious from his manner that it was not 
a hasty visit, but occupied the apostle's time and 
labour a considerable period. It is observed by 
Macknight, and there is much force in the remark, 
that Paul in his travels appears to have gone directly 
to the chief cities in every country where he proposed 
to introduce the gospel. The policy and advantages 
of this plan are obvious ; for in the great towns he 
would have an opportunity of making known his 
doctrines to multitudes at once, and thus most rapidly 
effecting the diflfusion of Christianity. There are two 
more journeys of Paul's noticed in the Acts, in which 
he must have traversed a country at no great distance 
to the westward of Laodicea. He went on one occa- 
sion from Perga to Antiocheia on Taurus ; and after 
preaching in various places he traversed Pisidia and 
Pamphylia, the neighbouring provinces to Phrygia, 
and within a day's journey of the apocalyptic city."* 

^ Acts, xviii. 23. " And after he had spent some time thew (it 
Antioch) he departed, and went oyer all the country of Galalia a&d 
Phrygia in order." 

*•• Acts, xi?. 24. 



All this does not positively prove that the apostle in- 
troduced the gxjspel to the Laodiceans, hut the hy- 
pothesis is almost necessarily involved in the inspired 
narration of his travels. 

The arguments adduced to prove that the faith was 
not planted in Laodicea by Paul, are founded upon 
two passag^es in the epistle to the Colossians; for, 
from the contisruity of the two cities, we may safely 
assume, that Christianity was introduced into both at 
the same time, and by the same individual. The 
apostle ol)serves," Having heard of your faith in Christ 
Jesus,"*" whicli is understood as implying^, that the 
Colossians were not his converts, and that he had only 
heard of their conversion to the truth. But this is 
certainly an unauthoiized refinement; for it appears 
to have been a frequent custom with the a]K>stle, after 
bis departure from communities which he had visited, 
to make inquiries concerning their state and progress, 
and we frequently find him speaking of having 

' heard" of the faith and love of those churches which 
were unquestionably raised by his instrumentidity. 

Another passage is, however, cited to prove, that 
the ajjosile had never vi.sited Laodicea and Colosse : 

' I wish you to know how great a combat I have for 
you, and for them in Laodicea, and for as many as 
have not seen my face in the flesh."'™ But this by no 
means proves, that ibe apostle was a stranger to the 
Laodiceans and Colossians; for his meaning, accord- 
ing to Theodoret, is obviously this, that he had a com- 
bat for the believers in both cities, who had doubtless 
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often seen his face ; and not for them alone, but ** for 
as many as had not seen his face in the flesh/' for the 
communities which had been converted by the labours 
of others.^' He was not only interested in the welfare 
of them to whom he was known, but in the prosperity 
of them to whom he was a stranger.^ 

From these premises we may safely assume the 
fact, that the church of Laodicea originated with the 
labours of Paul, in his numerous journeys through 
Phrygia. The inhabitants of this province were the 

^^ Lardner. Can. vol. ii. c. 14. M acknight. pref. to Colos. 

^^ Rosenmiiller attributes to Epaphras the introduction of the 
gospel into Colosse, from chap. i. 7 : ''As ye have also learned it 
from Epaphras." The word also clearly indicates a directly con- 
trary opinion ; the Colossians had beard the true faith from Epa- 
phras^ and not only from him, but from some other teacher also. 

Lardner's and Macknight's arguments in behalf of the aposde 
Paul's forming the churches of Laodicea, Colosse, and Hierapolis, 
are as follows : 

1. The apostle, speaking to the Colossians, says, chap. i. 25, 
" Whereof I am made a minister, according to the dispensation of 
God, which was given me on your account, fully to preach the word 
of God." If the "dispensation of God" was given to Paul on 
" account" of the Colossians, it is unlikely that he would so fre- 
quently have entered Phrygia without executing his express com- 
mission. 

2. The apostle and the Colossians are represented througboat 
the whole epistle, as being bound to each other by the strongest ties 
of friendship, which can hardly be supposed would have been the 
case had they enjoyed no personal intercourse. 

3. The salutation to the Colossians was written by the aposde's 
own hand, as was his custom when writing to the churches he had 
planted, who knew his handwriting. 

4. The Colossians are frequentiy addressed in sucb a manner, as 
to intimate that they had enjoyed the ministry of an inspired 
apostie. 
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votaries of Bacchus and Cybele, who was called 
'* Phryg"ia mater," ami whose orgies were celebrated 
with every kind of debauchery and riot.'" The over- 
throw of these corrupt superstitions illustrated the 
monil power of the gospel, and the miracles that were 
wrought in Asia commanded the respect of the people 
for its truths. Long before Paul finished his career 
Phrygia contained a considerable number of disciples; 
and as he travelled through this country before he 
visited Ephcsus, it is not improbable that Laodicea 
was the first of the seven golden lamps that was 
illumed. 
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At the period when the epistle to the Colossians 
was written, about the year 62, a church existed in 
laodicea, to which an affectionate salutation is sent 
by the apostle. Four times he refers to the believers 
there; and we may judge that they stood high in his 
estimation, and were endeared to him as the reward 
of his toils. One of the closing passages in the epis- 
tle, has exercised in no slight degree the ingenuity of 

"' " Happy the man who urowned with ivy wreaths. 
Aod brandishing his thyrsus, 
Tlie mystic rites of Cuba understaads, 
And worEbips niighly Dionusas. 
Haste, ye Baccbic ! 

Haste ! bring our god Sabazian Bromius 
From Phrygia'a mountains to the realms ofGreecfl." 

Eurip. in Strab. Geog. lib. x. p. 468. 
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divines, and has led many to the conclusion, that a 
canonical writing must have been sent to this church: 
" And when this epistle is read among yoii, cause that 
it be read also in the church of the Laodiceans, and 
that ye likewise read the epistle from Laodicea.""' 
The iormer part of this verse is plain enough; but 
the latter clause, the etnaroXti « \aoiiKeiai, is an obscure 
passage. Was it an epistle which had been sent from 
Laodicea to Paul? or was it one wliicii he had him- 
self dictated to them? and if so, is it extant or lost? 
are questions which are naturally suggested. 

The epistle in question lias been explained to be 
one which the Laodiceans had forwarded to the apos- 
tle, proposing various questions, the answer to which 
he returned in his letter to the Colossians: hence, the 
believers in Colosse were directed to forward their 
letter to the church at Laodicea containing a solution 
of their supposed queries, and at the same time to 
make themselves acquainted with the epistle which 
had originated this reply, in order fully to understand 
it. This interpretation is connected with the obvious 
difficulty of supposing the apostle to reply to Colosse 
to what had been propounded by Laodicea, and to 
request the former after reading liis answers, to search 
for the questions which they were intended to solve. 

The next explanation which has been given, sup- 
poses Paul to allude to some epistle which he had 
written during his residence at Laodicea. Theophylact 
was one of the first who broached this hypothesis ; and 
he regards the identical epistle to be the first to Tim- 
othy, because, according to tlie Greek, subscription. 
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it was written from the Phrygian city — n^ov r,^oOcor 
ctpainj aiTD AoociiEEias. But the subscHptionB to the epis- 
tles have been affixed to them anonymously, and are 
of no authority whatever : besidein, we may rest as- 
ii^ured that the apostle would not have designated an 
epistle written at Laodicea in such a loose and indefi- 
nite mumier as « Aaoimeiat. 

The epistle referred to must, therefore, have been 
one which the Laodiceans had received from Paul, 
and wliich the Colossians were directed to request of 
them wlicn they communicated their own letter. But 
the question recurs to us, Which and where is this 
epistle? Among the acknowledged writings of Paul, 
we 6nd no epistle addressed to the Laodiceans ; and 
it is difficult to conceive that any piece, of divine in- 
spiration, has been lost. Such a supposition impugns 
the wisdom of the great author of scripture, in permit- 
ting that to perish which he inspired and communica- 
ted for the instruction of the church. The history of the 
sacred writings is illustrative of the particular provi- 
dence of God ; at every period ihey seem to have 
been under the special guardianship of heaven; and 
though threatened with destruction from the igno- 
rance and malignity of man, every part of the records 
of the divine will has been singularly preserved. 
Though Antiochus Epiphanes industriously sought to 
extinguish the Old Testament canon, and though the 
heathen emperois of Rome, and especially Diocletian, 
did the same with reference to tiie books of the 
New Testament, yet a higher power than what was 
human was employed to ensure their safety, and not- 
withstanding the prohibitory edicts of the persecutors. 
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tile heaven-indited volume has survived. If tlieii we 
suppose, that an inspired writing of Paul's which once 
existed is no longer extant, it must have perished be- 
cause the same providential care was not extended to 
it as was afforded to the rest of scripture, or because it 
was not of any service to the church, either of which 
conclusions cannot be entertained without reflecting 
upon the divine intelligence. We have indeed a 
piece of writing, which goes under the name of Paul's 
epistle to the Laodiceans; but that it is apocryphal, 
the work of an impudent but bungling forger, is abun- 
dantly evident. An ancient production under this title 
was extant in the second century, and is mentioned by 
Theodoret and Jerome ; but both fathers agreed in 
regarding it as false and spurious. There is reason 
to conclude, that the one we have is not the same as 
the ancient epistle, as we have it only in Latin. A 
very late date is ascribed to it by Jones in his work 
on the canon; and the following collation which he 
makes, shows it to have been taken from the apostle's 
acknowledged writings.^^ 

"' The apocryphal books of the New Testament were published 
by John Albert Fubricius Codex ^pocryphut Novi Tulammlu 
Hombut^h, 1719. There has been a recent publication of them in 
English, evidently wilb a view lo lessen the credit of the genuine 
books of Scripture. " The Apocryphal New Testament, being all 
the Gospels, Epistlea, and other pieces now extant, atliibuted in the 
first Ibitr centuries to Jesus Christ, his apostles, and their compan- 
ions, and not included in the New Testament by its compilers."* 
Translated, and now collected into one volume, with prefaces and 
tables, and various notes and references." Jjondon, 1B20. Jone§'» 
translation of the Epistle to the Laodiceaus is here give^n. 

'" The TollowiDg extract from tbe gospel □[ the Infuie;, is ■ euxioui (pMimn 
of tbii preductioD : 
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The placet in SI. PauTi genaiiu 
Epiatle; tipeciaUy lluU Id Ihe Philip. 
]iiant, dhI o/ mhirh thil to the Laodi- 

1. Paul, ma apostle, not of men, oeitber I. Gal. i. I. Paul, aa apoitif, not of 
by man, hut by Jesus Christ, lo the men, neither by moD, bnt by Je«u 

brethren which are at Laodiiea. Christ, &c. 

% OiMabatoyoD.uidpeacerrDmGod S. Oal. i. 3. Grace he to you, and 
ttahdier,aod our LordJeaos Christ peace from God t be Father, and our 

Lord Jesus Christ. See tlie suma 
also, Rom. i. 7 i I Cor. i. 3 ; 2 Cor. 
i.3i Eph.i.2; Phil.i.2; Col.i.2; 
1 Thesi. 1.2; 2TheBt.i. 2. 



3. 1 IhBuk Christ m every prayer of 3. Phil. i. 3. 1 thanli my God upon 

mine, that ;e coDtiaue and persevere every remembrance of you, for your 

in good worlia, looking for that ithicli fellovship io tbe gospel, from the 

ia promiwd ia tbe day of judgment. first day nntil ddv, &c. 

A. Let Dot the vain upeechei of any -t. Gai. i. 7. There be some that trou- 

troDble you, who pervert the truth, ble you, and nauld pervert the go>- 

that Ibey may draw you asidg from pel of Chmt, &e. 
the trutli of (he gospel, nhich t liave 
preached. 



" When a cerlaJD astronomer Bho «aj present, asked the Lord Jesus, whether 
ha had studied astronomy, the Lord Jesus replied, and told bim tbe number of 
the spheres and heavenly bodies, as also their triangular, square, and sextile 
aspect J their progressive and retrogade motion ; their size aod several prognosti- 
laitjons, and other things, which the retusun of men hod never discovered. There 
wu also among ihem a philusopher well skilled ia physic and oatural philosophy, 
who asked the Lord Jesus, whether he bud studied physic, fie replied, and ex- 
plajaed to him physics and metaphysics ; also those things whicb were above and 
below the power of nature ; the powers also of the body, its tinmours, and Ilieir 
eSects; alio the number of il9 members, and bones, veins, arteries, and nervei{ 
tbe several constitutions of body, hot and dry, cold and moist, and the leiidcaciei 
of them : how the soul operated upon the body ; what its various leooations and 
(acuities were ; the faculty of speaking, auger, desire ; and liut!j, the manner of 
its compoiitioQ and dissolution; and other tbingi which the uuderstauding of no 
creature had ever reached. Then that philosopher arose, and worKbipped the Lord 
Janu, and laid, ' O Lord Jesus, from heucefurtb I will be thy disciple and 
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5. And now may God grant, that mj 
converts may attain to a perfect 
knowledge of the truth of the gospel ; 
be beneficent, and doing good works 
which accompany saltation. 

6. And now my bonds, which 1 suffer in 6. Phil. i. 13. My bonds in Christ 
Christ, are manifest, in which I re- manifest. 

joice, and am glad. 



7. For I know that this shall turn to my 
salvation for ever, which shall be 
through your prayer, and the supply 
of the Holy Spirit. 



7. Phil. i. 19. For I know that this 
shall turn to my salvation through 
your prayer and the supply of the 
Spirit. 



8. Whether I live or die ; (for) to me 8. Phil. i. 20, 21. Whether it be by 
to live shall be a life to Christ, to die life or death, for to me to live is 
will be joy. Christ, to die is gain. 

9. And our Lord will grant us his mer- 9. Phil. ii. 2. That ye ht like-minded, 
cy, that ye may have the same love, having the same love. 

and be like-minded. 



10. Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have 
heard of the coming of the Lord, so 
think and act in fear, and it shall be 
to you life eternal ; 



10. Phil. ii. 12. Wherefore my be- 
loved, as ye have always obeyed, fee. 
work out your salvation with fear; 



11. For it b God who worketh in you; 11. Phil. ii. 13. For it is God who 

worketh in you. 



12. And do all things without sin. 



12. Phil. ii. 14. Do all things withoot 
murmuring, &c. ver. 15, that ye may 
be blameless. 



13. And what is best, my beloved, re- 13. Phil. iii. I. Finally, my brethm, 
joice in the Lord Jesus Christ, and rejoice in the Lord. 

avoid all filthy lucre. 

14. Let all your requests be made 14. Phil. iv. 6. I.et your requests h% 
known to God ; and be steady in the made known unto God. 

doctrine of Christ 



15. And whatsoever things are sound, 15. Phil. iv. 8. Whatsoever thinp art 
and true, and of good report, and honest, whatsoever things art jnst^ 




16. Thou thing! wbicb ye have hevd, 
' knd receiied, think on tbeae things, 
and peace shall be with JOU. 



16. Phil.JT.!). Those thingi which ye 
linve both learned, and receired, and 
heard, and leen — do, and the God of 
peace ihall be with yoa. 

IT. Phil. iv. 33. All tbe Mint* uJnle 



13. The yi.ir,. n 
be vUli vuur , 



18. Gal.vi. IH. TheEraceoraorLor 
Jeiui b* with your ipJriL Amen. 



19. CM^e Mi Epiitle to be read to the 19. Col. iv. If!. And when this Epiatle 

ColoMians, and the Epistle or the U read amongit you, cause that it be 

ColoMuii to be read among yon. read also in the church of the Laodi- 

cean^, and that ye likewise read the 

Epistle rrom Laodicea."' 

To account for the " epistle from Laodicea," referred 
to by the apostle, a considerable number of learned 
men have conjectured, that the epistle in our canon, 
inscribed to the Ephesians, was actually written to 
the Laodiceaiis. This hypothesis is supported by the 
names of Grotius, Le Clerc, Mill, Wetstein, and 
Paley; but a cursory review of their arguments 
drawn by the master-hand of Lardner demonstrates 
their futility."" 

I. Marcion, a heretic of the second century, is re- 
ported by TertuUian, as liaving *' said the epistle to 
the Ephesians was written to the Laodiceans," or 
" called this the epistle to the Laodiceans." Thoue^h 
the testimony of Marcion, as Paley observes, may not 



"'Jones on the Canon, vol. ii. pp. 33- 
pp. 73, 74. 
"' Lardner. vol. ii. pp. 263, 264. 



■ 35, .Apoc. New Test 
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be diminished by his heresy; yet it is impaired by 
the unwarrantable liberties which he took with the 
sacred writings, to make them favour his sentiments. 
His opinion when viewed in connexion with the mu- 
tilations of the sacred volume which he proposed, is 
obviously of little value; and as Tertullian does not 
say that he founded it on any extant MSS. which he 
had seen, we have reason to regard it as a wholly un- 
authorized assumption. 

II. An ambiguous passage in BasiFs second book 
against Eunomius has been cited to prove, that the 
original inscription of the epistle, addressed the '* saints 
who are,** and the " faithful in Christ Jesus," omitting 
the words "in Ephesus.** The quotation is in the 
following terms : " And writing to the Ephesians, as 
truly united to him * who is' through knowledge, he 
called them in a peculiar sense * such who are,* saying 
* to the saints who are* (or even) * to the faithful in 
Christ Jesus;' for so those before us have transmitted 
it, and we have found it in ancient copies.*'^ It is in- 
ferred by Dr. Mill from these words of Basil, and his 
interpretation is confirmed by Paley, that he had seen 
some manuscripts in which the words ev E(/>€ffta were 
omitted. But granting this to have been the case, it 
is obvious that the great majority of ancient manu- 
scripts had the received reading, which determined 
the church in its application of the epistle. The dif- 
ficulty is met by Michaelis, by supposing the letter to 
have been encyclical or circular, addressed to various 
communities in the Lesser Asia, and that the different 

'^' The original passage with some learned remarks is in Micba- 
elis. vol. iv. pp. 142 — 146. 




copies had » E0c<rw at Ephesus, tv Aaoi,xtia at Loadicea 
as occasion required. But even this supposition does 
not fully meet the case; for it supposes, as bishop 
Middleton has remarked, what can never be proved, 
that the canon was established by authority, and that 
all copies of the epistle not aa^reeing with the ap- 
proved edition were suppressed. Upon this controvert- 
ed and difficult subject, tbe opinion perhaps the least 
liable to objection is that of Macknight, wlio ima- 
gines tliat Paul sent the Ephesians word by Tychicus, 
tbe bearer of the epistle, to forward a copy of it to 
the Liiodiceans, witli a direction to them to transmit 
it to the Colossians. The epistle then to which the 
apostle directs the attention of the Colossians as con- 
nected with Laodicea, was a copy of the one sent to 
the Ephesians, wliicb they were ordered to read, and 
in return to communicate the contents of their own 
letter. As we cannot believe that any inspired pro- 
duction has been allowed to perish, and as the epistle 
under the name of Paul to tlie Laodiceans is evidently 
a monkish forgery of the middle ages, this is the most 
satisfactory solution of the difficulties connected with 
the question. 



CHURCH IN LAODICEA. 



At the close of the apostolic age the Laodiceans 
had forfeited the excellent character which they bear 
in the pages of Paul ; their concern fur religion 
had rapidly diminished; their thoughts and feelings 
Were ;ibsorbed by worldly objects; and no remnant re- 
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mained, as among the degenerate Sardians, retaining 
their pristine spirituality and zeal. The delinquency 
of this cliurch was not, however, of that Qugrant de- 
scription which is reproved in the other epistles ; the 
impious deeds of the Nicolaitanes or of the woman 
Jezebel are not charged upon its members; but the 
piety of the conmiunily had deteriomted, and a spirit 
of formality and indifference been induced. The lan- 
guage employed by the Saviour is admirably charac- 
teristic of their state j "neither cold nor hot;" not 
wholly alienated from the truth, and not sincerely at- 
tached to it; maintaining a Christian profession in the 
total absence of a Christian spirit. An attention was 
paid to the routine of religious observance as a meri- 
torious act ; and the vain presumption was entertained 
that a title to heavenly blessedness was communicated 
by the outward ceremonial. As Laodicea was eminent 
for the wealth and opulence of its citizens, some of 
these might have been introduced into the church,*" 
and the decline of its spiritual interests may have been 
occasioned by the corrupting influence of worldly dis- 
tinction. The evils which existed are indignantly 
reprehended ; the nominal and insincere professor 
the Saviour declares he abhors and nauseates; and tlie 
wish is expressed with reference to the Laodiceans, 
that they would be either practically attached, or 
openly alien to the truth.^' "Thou oughtest," says 
Epictetus,^ " to be one kind of man; either a good 
man or a bad man." 

"^ "Thou sayest I am ricli, and increased with goods, and iinvc 
need or nothing." — Rec. iii. 17. 

™' "I would thou wert cold or liol." — Rev. iii. 15. 

■■"' Epict. Ench. c. xxx^i. 
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The subsequent history of Laodicea, has been con- 
founded by many ecclesiastical writers with that of 
its Syrian namesake; but the former church held on 
an enfeebled and lingering- existence, while the latter 
was one of the most distinguished communities in the 
Christian world. Its annals are adorned with the 
names of Anutolius, George, and Apollinarius, emi- 
nent for their literary attainments; while the Phry- 
gian city presents us with its bishop Ammonius> one 
of the cii'iitures of the empress Eudoxia, employed in 
persectiling the eloquent and virtuous Chrysostom.^ 
A couiuil iippears to have been held at Laodicea, ac- 
cording to Lardner, about the year 363 ;*** but the 
time when it assembled, as well as its proceedings, 
are but imperfectly known. Theodoret informs us in 
a note ou Coloss. ii. 18, that the thirty-Hfth canon con- 
demned the worship of angels, a notion which at an 
early period was industriously disseminated. "This 
mischief," says he, " continued long in Phrygia and 
Pisidia ; hence, the council which met at Laodicea, 
in Phrygia, made a law against praying to angels, and 
to this very day there are to be seen among them, 
and in the neighbouring parts, the oratories of St. 
Michael." The worship of the archangel Michael, 
under tils Greek name Taxiarches, still obtains in the 
eastern church; and a legend of his miraculous inter- 
ference in behalf of his votaries, is still prevalent in 

"^ Leontius bishop of Ancyra in Golatia, Ammonius of Iiaodicea 
in Pisidia, Aca^ius of Bcrsa in Syria, and Briso of Philippi in 
Thrace, were ihe principal members of ihe synod convened to de. 
pose Chrysostom. — Socral. Schol. lib. vii. c. 18. 

"* Lardner. vol. viii. p. 293. 
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the district to which Theodoret refers.^ The thirty- 
fifth cauon of the Laodicean council, which condemn- 
ed this idolatry, is expressed in the following terms: 
" Christians oiiijht not to leave the church of God 
and go and name angels or gather assemblies. If, 
therefore, any one is found to practise this secret idol- 
atry, let him be anathema, because he has left our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and has turned 
to idolatry." 

It was asserted by Hobbes, to throw discredit upon 
the New Testament, that the books which it recog- 
nises were never accounted canonical until the meet- 
ing of the council of Laodicea. But this statement, 
like many of the assumptions of modem infidelity, is 
wholly without proof, and furnishes another instance 
of the dishonesty of its advocates. The canons of the 
council present us with a formal catalogue of the 
books of the New Testament, and the earliest extant; 
but long previous the canon had been settled ; and 
there is reason to suppose that the bishops at Lao- 
dicea merely designed to make a list of those which 
were to be publicly read in the churches. This seems 
pmbable from the omission of the Revelations; for 
having been abused by many of the early heretics, it 
was not deemed proper to bring its contents so pub- 
licly before the people. We have the authority of 
Eusebius, that John received the gospels of his col- 
leagues as divinely inspired ; and the collection of the 
majority of the Christian writings, is attributed with 
great probability by Lardner to soon after the middle 
of the first century. 

"" See notes to ihe next chapter. 




ESKI-HISSAR. 

The judgment pronounced upon Laodicea for its 
early lethare^y and defection, began to be realized 
upon the decline of the Lower empire j and when 
abandoned by the emperors, it received its long fore- 
told doom at the hands of the Turk, and was pros- 
trated in tlie dust. About the year 1097 it was 
possessed by the Turks, and subniitted to Ducas, 
general of the emperor Alexis. In 1120 the Turks 
sacked some of tiie cities of Phrygia by the Meander; 
bnt were defeated by the emperor, John Comnenus, 
who took Laodicea, and built anew or repaired the 
walls. About 1161 it was again unfortified. Many of 
the inhabitants were then killed with their bishop, or 
carried with their cattle into captivity by the Turks. 
In 1190 the German emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, 
going by Laodicea with his army on a crusade, was re- 
ceived so kindly, that he prayed on his knees for the 
prosperity of the people. About 1196 this region 
with Caria was dreadfully ravaged by the Turks. The 
sultan on the invasion by the Tartars in 1255, gave 
Laodicea to the Romans; but they were unable to 
defend it, and it soon returned to the Turks. The 
total ruin of the city was speedily consummated, and 
for centuries it has been a scene of abandounient 
and desolation. 



ESKI-HISSAR, 

Laodicea, reported to have been the mother church 
of sixteen bishoprics, has now neither church, nor 
altar, nor inhabitant; and a miserable village, a short 
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distauice from its site, shelters the scanty wreck of its 
once nomeroos population. The hill upon which it 
was situated, is described as '* one tumolos of ruins;" 
arcfaesy pilhuns, and renuiants of magnificent boildings 
are strewed around its base ; and the only living crea- 
tures which occupy the melancholy spot are the wolf 
and jackaL The mournful description of the holy 
city of scripture is here folly verified : '* Zion is de- 
solate, the foxes walk upon it** 

"« Laodicea,** says Smith, (<< called by the Turks 
£ski-hissar, or the Old Castle), a city of Lydia, ac- 
cording to the geography of the ancients, is situated 
upon six or seven hills, taking up a vast compass of 
ground. To the north and north-east of it runs the 
river Lvcus at about a mile and a half distance, but 
more nearly watered by two little rivers, Asopus and 
Caper, whereof the one is to the west, the other to the 
south-east ; both which pass into the Lycus, and that 
into the Meander. It is now utterly desolated, and 
w*ithout any inhabitant, except wolves, and jackals, 
and foxes ; but the ruins show sufliciently what it has 
been formerly, the three theatres and the circus add- 
ing much to the slateliness of it, and arguing its 
greatness. That whose entrance is to the north-east 
is very large, and might contain between twenty and 
thirty thousand men, having about fifty steps, which 
are about a yard broad and a foot and a quarter in 
height one from another, the plain at the bottom 
lieing about thirty yards over. A second opens to 
the west; a third, a small one (called by Chandler, 
an odeum or music theatre), to the south : the circus 
bus about two and twenty steps, which remain firm 
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and entire, and is above three hundred and forty paces 
in length from one end to the other, the entrance to 
the east. At the opi>nsite extremity is a cave that has 
a very handsome arch, upon which we found an 
inscription, purporting that the building occupied 
twelve years in the construction, and was dedicated 
to Vespasian, and was completed during the con- 
mlate of Trajan, in the 82nd year of the Christian 
era." 

The inscription referred to is given in the Inscrip- 
tiones AntiquEE, and may be thus translated : 

"to the emperor titcs c^sab augustus 
Vespasian, seven times consul, son op the 

EMPEROR THE GOD VbSPASIAN ; AND TO THE 
PEOPLE . NiCOSTHATUS THE YOUNGER, SON OP 

Lycius, son of Nicostratus, dedicated . . . 
... AT his OWN expense; Nicostratus .... 

. . , HIS HEIR, HAVING COMPLETED WHAT RE- 
MAINED OF THE WORK, AND MaRCUS UlPIUS 

Thajanus the proconsul having conse- 
crated IT."*^ 

The seventh consulate of Vespasian was the year 
79 of the Christian era, and the consulship of Trajan 
in the year 82 : twelve years were occupied in the 
erection of the building. 

By another ruin upon a pedestal Chandler traced 
an inscription, which illustrates the one respecting the 
amphitheatre. It relates to the same family, and to 
the same benefactors: 



" Inscript. Antiq. p. 30. 
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"The senate and people have honour- 
ed Tatia, daughter of Nicostratus, son 
OP Pericles, a new heroine, both on ac- 
count OP the magistracies and ministries, 

AND PUBLIC WORKS OF HER FATHER, AND ON 
ACCOUNT OF HER GREAT UNCLE NiCOSTRATUS, 
WHO LATELY BESIDES HIS OTHER BENEFACTIONS 
WAS PRIEST OF THE CITY, AND CHANGED THE 
STADIUM INTO AN AMPHITHEATRE."^ 



" On die north side of the amphitheatre, toward the 
east end, is the riiiu of a most ample edJiice. It con- 
sists of many piers and arches of stone, with pedestals 
and innrhle fragments. At the west end lies a large 
stone with an inscription: 'The city or people has 
erected Ased a man of sanctity and piety, and re- 
corder for life, on account of his services to his coun- 
try.' This fabric was perhaps the repository of the 
laws, and contained the senate-house, the money-ex- 
change, and public offices. It has been remarked, that 
the waters of Laodicea, though drinkable, had a petri- 
fying quality; and at the east end of this ruin is a 
mass of incrustation formed by tlie current, which was 
conveyed to it in earthen pipes. — From this ruin 
you see the odeum which fronted southward. The 
seats remain in the side of the hill. The mate- 
rials of the front lie in a confused heap. The whole 
was of marble. Sculpture had been lavished on it, 

"'The city increaBing, the stadium was not EufficieDtly large, 
and Nicostratus, to accomodate the people it seems, enlarged and 
lengthened it, and converted it into an amphilfaeatre. — ChtauUer. 
i. 382. InscripL Antiq. p. 31. 
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and the style savoured less of Grecian taste than 
Roman magnificence. 

** Beyond the odeum are some marble arches stand- 
ing with pieces of massive wall, the ruin, as we con- 
jectured, of a gymnasium. This fabric, with one at a 
small distance, appear to have been re-edified, proba- 
bly after an earthquake, to which calamity Laodicea 
was remarkably subject. Westward from it are 
three marble arches crossing a dry valley as a bridge. 
Many traces of the city wall may be seen, with 
broken columns and pieces of marble used in its later 
repairs. Within the whole surface is strewed with 
pedestals and fragments. The luxury of the citizens 
may be inferred from their other sumptuous buildings, 
and from two capacious theatres in the side of the 
hill, fronting northward and westward, each with 
its seats still rising in numerous rows one above 
another."^ 

Eski-hissar, the " old castle," the modern represent- 
ative of Laodicea, is an insignificant village, with 
about fifty inhabitants, of whom only two are Chris- 
tians. It has been built up from the ruins of the an- 
cient city, as well as the considerable town of Denizli 
in its neighbourhood. On the slope of mount Messo- 
gies, at a short distance from the Meander, there is an 
interestiug locality, the site of the ancient Tripolis, 
This place, according to tradition, was the scene of 
the labours of Bartholomew and the martyrdom of 
Philip, and its bishops are frequently mentioned in 
the councils of the church. The second emperor of 
Nice, John Ducas, had here an interview with the 



" Chandler, i. 282. 
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Turkish sultan in 1244 ; nnd soon after it was enlarg- 
ed and fortiBed as a bnlwark to protect Piiiladetphia. 
In tiie fourteenth century it was a Turkish stronghold; 
and Alisurus made from it liis destructive inroads into 
the empire. The church and city are now extinct; 
and a confused heap of ruins^ marks their site, upon 
the green declivities of the mountain range of Messo- 
gies. The total destruction of the once magnificent 
capital of Phrygia, powerfully directs the attention of 
the Christian to the story of its early privileges and 
degeneracy. W hatever effect was produced upon the 
slumbering Laodiceans by the message of the evange- 
list, whether or not they were roused from their lethar- 
gy, and stripped of their conceited and self-righteous 
notions, the desolation that now appears upon the site 
of their city, afTords melancholy evidence of subsequent 
ages of deterioration and crime. The doom of excom- 



*" " On approaching them we first flatr a mass of ruin, of which 
three walls are in part standing', nearly north and south. The ibea- 
Ire was beyond these fronts to the west : ihe seats are removed, but 
some of the walls of the proscenium remain, and some arches of Ihe 
side enUances. Among' a heap of stones in the proscenium, is it 
mutilated figure of a Bacchanal. The breadth of the theatre, Jn ils 
interior diameter, is one hundred and seventy feel. Going to the 
bock of the theatre towards the north-east, ne saw several much 
decayed pillars scattered about ; and beyond these, remains of the 
city walls running down from north to south ; on the other side of 
these, a deep ravine ; and on the opposite hil), numerous sepulchral 
faults, and some sarcophagi. On the northern summit of the hill 
is a square entrenchment, which I had not lime to visit. Return- 
ing to the theatre, saw on the right, that is, on the north side, a 
Bladium, running north and south. Towards the south, all along 
from east to west, fragments of walls, pillars, &:c I could not 
discover a single inscription." — Arundel, p. 225. 
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munication was pronounced liy the Saviour — their 
separation from the pale of the church as somethings 
nauseous and loathsome was threatened — and after a 
leng^thetied course of vicissitude and humiliation, they 
have heen hlotted from the map of nations and from 
the family of God. A prospect of mouldering sarco- 
phagfi and half-entombed ruins, meets the eye of the 
occasional visiter ; and the wind sighing over the hill 
of Ijaodicea, with the melancholy cry of the jackal, are 
the only sounds that break in upon the solitude. 



PliD7 meDtioDs Laodices, wJUi Uie riTcis in iti «iciiiit7 ; 

" Celeberrinm urbi Land i cub ioiposita ot Lyco fliimmi, latera allueiilibuii Aiopa 
et Capro."— lib. V. rap, 29. 

TMy ue thai de>crib«d byStnboi 

Ei'TonOa f e Ka-rpoi, rm o AvKot trv/tfiaWfi -ru iiauuiipu wora/tui, 
vmafiot cvfitfcGijf alp ov kbi ij vpoi Tiu AvKia AacSiKeia Xcytrat. 
Yirepiii-iTai Ct Tijv itdXeiuc apoi Kof/tos, t^ oV xat o AvKoi pif Kai aXX«t 
o/uvvvfiot TBI opii, — lib. xii. cap, a. p. 75. 

The LjGUs, Capnis, and j£sopus are represented upon m«diili ot Laodicea. 
The Chijaorlioas, another name far the Lycus, apprim upoo medals of HUrapolii. 

" Luodieea is eren more toVitary (ban Ephesus ; the latler has a prospect of 
a rolJiiig sen, or a iihileDiDg uil, to ealiven its decay ; ttie fonner aits in widowed 
looeliness, its walls are grass-groWD, its temple', desolate, its very name hoi perish- 
ed. — Whilst we Mt upon (he bank or its umphilheatte, the dense waiy eloudi 
Memeil gulhering for a storm, and bnrried past us swola with tbeir lempeitooai 
bnrthen ; a gloomy shadow enveloped the snmmita of mount Cadmus, that had a 
moment before been glittering in the sun- shine ^ and at length, adistanl muttered 
thunder named ns away, and we hurried on to the village where we had cent our 
bones. \^'hea the storm had passed, we left Eski-hissar, amidst lowering cloudi 
and misty raini but we preferred hastening on, to a further delay in that melan- 
choly spot, where every thing whispered desolation, and where the very wind that 
neptimpetuouilylhrough the valley, sounded like the fiendidi laugh oFTiine 
ulling above the overthrow of roan aud his proudeit monnments." — Emertim,' 
Lttter,. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



COLOSSE AND HIERAPOLIS. 



Tot9 iy Ko\o<r<rai9 07/019 Kai Trurrois ABekxpotf cv yipurri^* 

KOAO:£S. cap. i. 2. 

Maprvpuf ^^ap ainii^, oTi ^X^^ ?V^^ woKifv vwep vfiwu, koI iwv iy 
AaoSiKeta, koI tuHv ey *l6/>a3roX€i. K0A0S2. cap. iv. 13. 

C0LOS8E. Herodotus. — PauVs Epistle. -^ Bishops of Chatue.'^-^ 

Khon a s. Picenini. — Hartley. — Arundel. Hierapolis. /«- 

scriptions. — Papias, — Claudius Apollinaris. — Xefuiias. 

Pambouk-kalbsi. Inscription. — Cl\ff. — ^ Plutonium. — Remarks. 



CoLOSSE and Hierapolis, situated in the immediate 
vicinity of Laodicea, were intimately associated with 
it in the rise, progress, and corruption of Christianity. 
Though no distinct message is addressed in the apoca- 
lypse to them, yet within the district which is inspect- 
ed by the Saviour, and possessing eminent churches at 
that era, they properly fall under our notice. 



Though not so considerable as Laodicea, Colosse 
was much more ancient, being mentioned by Herodo- 
tus in his time as an eminent city.^ It was visited by 
Xerses with his anny when on his march to Greece.*" 
The historian mentions a curious fact with reference 
to the Lyciis; that at Colosse it enters a chasm of the 
earth, and iit the distance of seven stadia emerges and 
pnrsues its course to the Meander.*^ Tliis phenomenon 
at once identi6es the site of the cityj but no traveller 
has hitherto accurately explored the country, so as to 
ascertain the correctness of the historian, and denion> 
strate precisely the situation of Colosse;"*^ 

The arg;uments which support the opinion, that the 
gospel was introduced to the Colossians by Paul, have 
been detailed in the preceding chapter; and the epis- 
tle which he addressed to them, proves the striking 
success with which its ministry by him had been 
crowned. False teachers seem to have made an early 

=»° Herod, lib. vii. c 30. 

™' The Persians from Colosse seem to have passed over the ailti 
of Laodicea and PLiladelpbia (not then in exislence) on their route 
to SarOis. The beaulifiil plane tree which Xerxes admired, vas in 
this neighbourhood on the banks of the Meander. — Herod, hb. vii. 
C.31. 

'" Eo xaa/iB 7ijt cicfiaWiiiv' ejreiTO oin oTa^iwc un ^ioXiorn Kfl wci'Tt 
ava(paivo;ievm, encicoiei tou Kaiavrpov, — Herod, lib, vii, c. 30. 

"' The Alexandrian and Vatican MSS. read this word Calasam, 
but the coins of the city are stamped K0A0I2HN0I and AHMOS 
K0A022HNQN. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



COLOS8E AND HIERAPOLIS. 



Tout ti> ls.o\oaaah ayion rni triinoit aceXipoh *V Xpiarii:-- 

KOAOSS. cap. i. 3. ' 

iiafiTvpui '/ap atnif, on tj^ei jl'^^ov iraXi't- vrep vfuLir ni li/r <V i 
Aaolixtia, nu TiBi- tii 'leparvKtt. K0A02S, cap. iv. 13. 



CoLOssB. Herodolia. — PauN Epi'tlt. — BhAopi of Ckaiue. 

Khonas. Pieenini. — Hartley. — Arundel. Hierapoles. I»- 

teripfiotui. — Papiat. — Claudius .IpolHnnri'. — Xnaiai. 

Pa»boI!K-ku.e$i. Imcription. — CHjf- — Plulonium.— Riavi: 



CoLOSSE and Hieropolis, situated iii tiieiiiimH/;aIe 
vicinity of Laodicea, were intimuteJV associated mih 
it in the rise, progress, and cornijilion of C/ir/g^itf. 
Though no distinct luessii^'e is adilressej ij, ,/,f, apoca- 
lypse to them, yet witbin the ilistrid whicli is iu*I>«>- 
ed by the Saviour, and po'^'^" - - - - t— 

that era, they properly fidi 
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attack upon this church ; but the believers applied in 
their perplexity to the apostle as their spiritual father, 
and the epistle to them, which bears his name, was 
communicated to preserve them from their insidious 
attempts. He places before them the Saviour he had 
preached, in his divine character and redeeming acts, 
as the only ground of human hope, in opposition to 
those who maintained the expiatory rites of the Leviti- 
cal institute ; and cautions them against the vain spe- 
culations of Platonism, a philosophy to which the 
Phrygians were attached. Epaphras,** Archippus,"* 
Onesimus, and Philemon,^ appear to have belonged 
to this church. 

That the Colossians participated in the apathy and 
luke-warmness which characterised their brethren in 

^ Coloss. iv. 12. " Epaphras, who i^ one of you, a servant of 
Christ/' The Greeks make him bishop of Colosse. 

^^ Coloss. iv. 17. "And say to Archippus, 'Take heed to the 
ministry.' " The Greeks make him bishop of Laodicea, and ho- 
nour him as a martyr in the reign of Nero. 

^ Coloss. iv. 9. " With Onesimus, a faithful and beloved bro- 
ther, who is one of you.*"®' 

3^ ** Observe," says Paley, ** how it may be made out that Onesimos was a 
ColossiaD. Turn to the epistle to Philemon, and yoa will find that Onesimus 
was the servant or slave of Philemon. The question, therefore, will be, to what 
city Philemon belonged. In the epistle addressed to him this is not declared. 
It appears only that he was of the same place, whatever that place was, with an 
eminent Christian named Archippus : * Paul, a prisoner of Jesus Christ, and 
Timothy our brother, unto Philemon our dearly beloved and fellow-labourer; 
and to our beloved Apphia, and Archippus our fellow-soldier, and to the church 
in thy house.' Now turn back to the epistle to the Colossians, and you will fiod 
Archippus saluted by name amongst the Christians of that church : * Say to Ar- 
chippus, Take heed to the ministry which thou hast received in the Lord that tho« 
fulfil it.' (iv. 17.) The necessary result is, that Onesimus also was of the same 
city, agreeably to what is said of him, 'he is one of you.'" — Harm PtmliuM. 
p. 290. 
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Laodicea, we have no evidence; but the general 
apostacy of the eastern church swept away every trace 
of that piety wliich endeared them to the apostle, and 
in the succeeding calamities of Asia the city disap- 
peared. Eusebius relates that it was destroyed by an 
earthquake in the tenth year of Nero; but it doubt- 
less rose from its ruins, though it probably never re- 
gained its former consequence. In the tenth century, 
the time of Constiintine Porphyrogenitus, Colosse was 
known by the altered title of Chonse, Xwuai; and as 
early a^ the year 787, we find the bishop of Chonffi 
subscribing^ t(» tlie second Nicene or the seventh gene- 
ral council. ChonEC is evidently the same with the 
modern Khonas, a town at a short distance from the 
site of the ancient Colosse; and which probably bears 
the same afSnity to it, as Eski-hissar and Deuizll to 
Laodicea. 



The interior of Asia Minor, to the west of Laodicea, 
is but imperfectly known, travellers having been de- 
terred from exploring it by the rudeness and hostility 
of the natives. The village of Khonas is described in 
the diary of Picenini, as standing under a very high 
and almost inaccessible hill, the cottages on the steep 
or acclivity, from which there was a view over the 
plain. On the summit of this rock are the ruins of 
Turkish fortifications, and here was the stronghold of 
Soley Bey, who made it his common residence. " The 
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view from this elevation," says Mr. Hartley, " is im- 
posing'; close beneath is Khonas, presenting to the eye 
a considerable extent of flat roofs, and trees, and gar- 
dens. That we were near some ancient city appeared 
evident, from the rollers which we observed upon al- 
most every roof. These are parts of ancient columns, 
which have been removed from their places to perform 
this service,""" 

It is to be regretted that the search after the remains 
of Colosse has hitherto been so unsuccessful ; the fiice 
of the country is indeed covered with ruins, but no 
memorial has been discovered to determine the exact 
site of the city. It would be no difficult matter, one 
would imagine, to ascertain whether the Lycus ran for 
seven stadia underground; and the verifying of this 
historical observation, would at once settle tlie geogra- 
phy of the district.*" But Chandler was driven away 
by the apparent hostility of the aga or the fears of his 
janizary; Pococke appears to have been unaccounta- 
bly perplexed by ancient authorities; while a more 
recent visiter, Mr. Arundel, had like to have been 
frightened by a thunder storm out of all respect for the 
authority of Herodotus and the memory of the Colos- 
sians. He gives us, however, by far the best account 
of this part: "After walking," he remarks, "a con- 
siderable time (the guide) brought us to a place where 

"^ Journal, p. 284. 

*" Mr. ilartley pleads, "Wont of time and llie obstacles thrown 
in our way, prevented that accurate investigation of the counlrj 
which would have been requisile. Iiet future travellers follow up 
the Lycus from Laodieea, and I have little doubt but they will tiod 
Colosse." — p. 28-5. The discovery, however, would have amPJJ 
repaid him a little trouble in the attempt. 
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a number of lai^e squared stones lay about, and then 
showed us what seemed to have been a small church, 
which had been lately excavated, havings been cora- 
' pletely under the surface of the soil. It was long" and 
narrow, and semicircular at the east end. Passing; 
through several fields, in which were many more 
stones, 1 remarked one which had an imperfect in- 
scription. The only letters 1 could distinguish were 

TYOXY HNQN Not far from hence 

we saw II few vaidts, and were told by a Greek that 
some Willis not far off were the remains of two church- 
es. Beyond this we came to a level space elevated, by 
a perpendicular brow of considerable height, above the 
fields below. Here were several vestiges of an ancient 
city, arches, vaults, &c. ; and the whole of this and 
the adjoining grounds strewed with broken pottery. 
Our search for the river was so far ineffectual; and 
thunder and a sky as black as night threatening in- 
stant torrents, we retraced our course, and when the \ 
rain began took shelter in a natural cave formed of | 
beautiful stalactites. In many of the grounds adjoin- ' 
ing were vaults and ancient vestiges, but we could * 
find no inscriptions. We returned to the village 
heartily tired and sufficiently wet. It was a severe 
disappointment to leave Khonas without ascertaining 
the actual existence of the x""/*" 71* in which the 
Lycus disappears."*" 

Upon the whole there is every reason to conclude 

that Khonas is the modern representative of Colosse; 

that the city was situated in its immediate vicinity ; 

and that the ruins which are scattered upon the fields 

*" Arundel, p. 99. 
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cultivated by the Ottoman serfs, are the remnants of 
its ancient splendour. The village contains besides 
the Turks, about fifty houses inhabited by Greeks; 
but they are ignorant of their own lang^uage, and 
VForship in a room, which Picenini compares to a cel- 
lar rather than a church. 



HIERAPOLIS. 



Hierapolis, according to the Antonine Itineraryi 
was six miles from Laodicea ; and from the multitude 
of its temples received its designation of the holy city, 
lepov holtff and iroki9 a city. It was anciently celebrated 
as the Bath of Asia ; and its warm medicinal springs 
raised it to wealth and distinction. These springs 
flowed so copiously, that the city was filled with 
" spontaneous baths," and the waters, consecrated to 
iEsculapius and Hygeia, were famed for their heal- 
ing virtue. The Hierapolitans are styled in inscrip- 
tions " the most splendid," their senate *' the most 
powerful;" and an encomium in verse upon the city 
has been found among the ruins of a theatre : 

"Hail! golden city, Hierapolis! thb 
spot to be preferred refore any in wine 
Asia; revered for the rills of the nymphs; 
adorned with splendour."*^* 
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Hierapolts is once mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, in the epistle of Paul to the Colossians, who 
refers to the strong affection which Epaphras had for 
the believers there.*"' Thou§;h Christianity had been 
planted among them by the labours of the apostle, yet 
it is likely, that they had been favoured also with the 
ministry of Epaphras, who reported to him at Rome 
the spiritual progress of his converts in the three 
cities, lieligioii appears to have flourished greatly 
at Hiera]iolis in the early periods of the Christian 
history; and the names of some of its bishops are 
eminent in the annals of the church. Soon after the 
close of the apostolic age, the Hieropolitan church 
was under the care of Papias, the most ancient of the 
primitive fathers upon record. Irenseus represents 
him to have been a disciple of John, and companion 
of Polycarp; and ecclesiastical history awards to him 
the ambiguous honour of being the first collector of 
traditions. He wrote An Explication of the Oracles 
of the Lord, in five books ; only a few fragments of 
which have been preserved. Eusebius speaks of him 
as a simple credulous man ; and as he appears to have 
^ made it his business to collect the marvellous stories 
that were circulated in that age respecting the apos- 
tles, it is but little to be regretted that his writings 
are lost.*"^ 

Another of the primitive fathers, Claudius Apolli- 
naris, is recognised as a bishop of Hierapolis, and 
flourished about the year 176. Little is known con- 



" Fntgmenta libroram Papis, ex Irenao, Kusebio, Andrea Ca;s. 
nsi, (Ecamenio, Dr. Grabe. Spicilegium S. S. Palrum, &c. 
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ccmiii^ tkb indrndaad ; bat Essebim^ Jeromey Tbeo- 
doreCy and FliotiBi spok of Um as a learned and 
eloqacnt man. He wrote an Apohgg far ike (Jkri^ 
imms^ which he ptewnted to M. Antoninus — Five 
books rngmui ike GemiUa — Tmo books on TnOk — 
Two books agahui ike Jexs^ and against the Heresy 
o/" ike Mamiamsis; but of hb nnmeroos works there 
are no remains. 

During the r^gn of the emperor Anastasius, in the 
fifth century, Xenaias, a bishop of EUerapolis, in con- 
nexion with Xicias of Laodicea, aj^pears to have acted 
a prominent part in the troubles which agitated the 
eastern churdu Many particulars are related of him 
by the historians Eyragius, Nicephorus, and Cedrenus, 
who represent him as an imperious and unprincipled 
prelate.^ But the distractions which were now fo- 
mented by priestly ambition, were soon after termina- 
ted by the irruption of the barbarians, and Hierapdis 
with the neighbouring cities was swept away in the 
tide of desolation. 



P AMUO U K-KALESI. 

The site of Hierapolis is covered with the most 
magnificent remains — mouldering temples, statuaiyi 
aud columns, evidence in their decay the wealth and 
splendour that once existed — while a few Turcoman 
cottages render the scene not so completely desolate 
as at Laodicea or Colosse. The mineral waters for 
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which it was renowned still exist, though the votaries 
of ^sculapius have vanished, and the "water of life" 
has ceased to flow. Smith found an inscription among 
the ruins of a theatre, a relic of the worship of Apollo : 

AnOAAQNI APXHr 

" To Apollo, the chief president." 

A tnice of the existence and early triumphs of 
ChristSiinily is said to exist in the remains of two 
churches which are still visible,*'' and the description 
which has l)een {riven of these interesting ruins, attests 
the influence which the truth once exercised. 

The Turkish name Pamhouk-Kalesi, "cotton cas- 
tle" which has been given to the ruined city, refers to 
the white incrustations like ice-bergs which its springs 
have produced. "The view," says Chandler, of 
these extraordinary petrifactions " was so marvellous, 
that the description of it, to bear even a faint resem- 
blance, ought to appear romantic. The vast slope, 
which at a distance we had taken for chalk, was now 
beheld with wonder, it seeming an immense frozen 
cascade, the surface wavy, as of water at once fixed, 
or in its headlong course suddenly petrified. Round 
about us were many high, bare, stony ridges; and 
close by our lent one with a wide basis, and a slender 
rill of water, clear, soft, and warm, running in a small 
channel on the top. A woman was washing linen in 
kfith a child at her back; and beyond were cabins 
of the Turcomans, standing distinct, much neater 

'* One of these structures is said to be ihree hundred feet long. 
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than any we had seen ; each with poultry feeding-, 
and a fence of reeds in front. 

" The hot waters of Ilierapoiis have produced that 
most extraordinary phenomenon, the cliff, which is 
one entire incrustation. They were anciently renown- 
ed for this species of transformation. It is related 
they changed so easily, that being conducted about the 
■vineyards and gardens, the channels became long 
fences, each a single stone. They produced the ridges 
by our tent. The road up to the ruins, which appears 
as a wide and high causey, is a petrifaction, and over- 
looks many green spots, once vineyards and gardenK, 
separated by partitions of the same material. The 
surface of the flat, above the cliff, is rough with stone 
and with channels, branching out in various direc- 
tions; a large pool overflowing and feeding the nu- 
merous rills, some of which spread over the slope as 
they descend, and give to the white stony bed a humid 
look, resembling salt or driven snow when melting. 
This crust, which has no taste or smell, being an alka- 
line, will ferment with acids; and Picenini relates, 
that trial of it had been made with spirit of vitriol. 
The waters, though hot, were used in agriculture."** 

Pococke describes these springs as having the taste 
of the Pyrmout waters, having in them a great quan- 
tity of sulphur. They are mentioned by the ancients 
as excellent for dyeing, and an instrlption which has 
been found mentions the company of dyers. When 
Tamerlane invaded this country, many of his men are 
said to have been destroyed by drinking of a spring 
which stagnated and petrifled. This was at a spot 
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called Tangiizlik, where they were encamped, but 
probably the place was Hierapolis. 

Besides its mineral waters, Hierapolis was famed, 
according- to Strabo,*" for a Pliitoninm or Mephitic 
cavern. "This was an opening in a small brow of 
the adjacent mountain, capable of admitting' a man, 
and very deep, with a square fence before it, enclos- 
ing about half an acre ; which space was filled with 
black thick mist, so that the bottom could be scarcely 
discerned. Tlicair.to those who approached it, was in- 
nocent on the outside of the fence, being clear of the 
mist in serene weather, it remaining then within the 
boundary ; but then; death abode. Bulls,«s at Nysa, 
dropped down, and were dragged forth without life; 
and some sparrows which Strabo let fly, instantly fell 
senseless. But eunuchs, the priests of Magna Mater, 
or Cybele, could go in quite to the aperture, lean 
forward, or enter it unharmed; but they held their 
breath, as their visages testified, and sometimes until 
in danger of suffocation. Strabo, the relater, was in 
doubt, whether all eunuchs could do this, or only they 
of the temple; and whether they were preserved by 
divine Providence, as in cases of enthusiasm, or were 
possessed of some powerful antidotes. But it is likely 
this mist was the condensed steam of the hot waters,*" 
made noxious by the qualities of the soil; and that 
the whole secret of the priests consisted in carrying 
their faces high in the air, as another spectator has 
observed they always did, and in avoiding respiration 
when they stooped. I had hoped the description of 

•" Slrobo. p. C<29. 
"■ Pausanias. p. 152. 
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this spot would have enabled me to find it, but I 
searched about for it unsuccessfully." 

The story of llierapolis is similar to that of Ihe 
sister cities of Colosse and Laodicea: receivings the 
truths of the gospel in apostolic times, it apostatized 
with them from the faith ; and a retributive provi- 
dence has not only cast it from the pale of the church, 
but removed it from the world. Its far-famed springs, 
thesourceof its ancient wealth, are now avoided by the 
Turcoman as noxious; and the living stream of spin- 
tual truth which Paul and Epapbras dispensed, has 
been long since dried up. The massive remains of 
its theatres and gymnasium, indicate that its inhabi- 
tants were lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God ; 
and the fonduess of the ancients for their popular 
amusements, presented one of the most formidable 
obstacles to the influence of Christianity, and contri- 
buted to its eariy corruption and decline. But the 
heroes of the circus and the stage have vanished ; the 
beautiful structures which witnessed the diversions of 
congregated thousands are deserted and in ruins; and 
the scenes of temptation which they upheld exist no 
longer. The whole of this district, once one of the 
most fertile and populous portions of the globe — 
chosen on account of its scenic beauties to be the fa- 
vourite residence of the heathen deities — contended for 
by the mightiest armies of the east and west — is now 
a country of ruins, a " vast necropolis." Memorials 
of ancient civilization are exhibited in affecting con- 
trast with modern barbarism ; the palace has been 
succeeded by the fugitive tent of the desert wanderer; 
and human nature in its most pitiable state of wretclief 
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ness and abasement now defonns the territory where 
the genius of antiquity wroua^ht some of its loftiest 
acliievements, and the light of truth triumplied over 
the darkness of paganism. 



Kt«pectiiiE t''B si's of Colosse, Mr. Arundel obtained some additiontl iDromia- 
flan ftom a Greek atone- miiHin at Denlzli : 

" J Bsked my Creek mason if he knew any thing of the town of Colosie. Ha 
iepIM,Hit)iuuthe)^itat>an, 'Perfectly well,' and Ihut it >Iood at Kboiias, thongh 
m lanains were now U> be met vtlh. Willing to hear further evidence froin 
■0 good an authoriC]', 1 uked him if he knew any thing of a river in the neigh- 
boUThood, wbich disappeared in a chasm of the ground, and re-emerged ataitnnJI 
distance. He said thero was sucli a river at Khonas, on thii side of the village, 
and that he himsetf had often leen it. He deicribed the distance from the disap- 
pearance of the river to its reemei^tnent, by painting to a building about a 
hundred yard* fnim his ihop, and saying it wai not twioe that diaunce. This 
agrees with the account wbich was given by the Greeks at Khonas iusome respecti, 
bnl differs in others." 

If this is true, il is strange that it escaped his observation when at Khonas. 

A legend of the modem Greeks, meotioned by Mr. Hartley, probably refers ta 
the disappearance of the Lycus at ColoBse, though superstition ascribes it to the 
miraculous interveution of the archangel Taiiarcbes : " An overwhelming inuii- 
dation threatened lo destroy the Christian population of thu city. They were 
fleeing before it in the utmost consternation, and imploring superior succour fur 
their deliverance. At this critical moment the archangel Michael descended from 
heaven, opened the chasm in the earth, to which they still point, and at this 
opening the waters of the inundation were swallowed up, and the multitude aai 
iaved."— p. 63. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

SUMMARY, 

Complion. of ChrUlianily. — Prophtcies respecllng tht False Ttach. 
ers. — Fulfilment. — Their immoral character.— Doctrintt. — War- 
thip of Demons in Fhrygia. — QuolalioH from Gibbon. — Fate of 
the Seven Churches. — Proplucy fulfilled. 

It is impossible to review the annals of the church, 
without painful feelings being- excited by the specta- 
cles of awful deterioration and decline which they 
present. Since the period when it was founded by 
the labours of the apostles, lamentable departures from 
the pare faith of the gx)spel have occurred ; and in the 
early stages of its progress every age was characterized 
by the prevalence of additional heresy and corruption. 
In the survey which has been taken of the Asian com- 
munities, we have seen the shades of error obscuring 
the light of truth J the most debasing immoralities 
of heathenism practised under the sanction of the 
Christian name ; and that faith which sustained its 
early advocates in " labours more abundant," grad- 
ually becoming enfeebled and corrupt, until it lost 
every distinctive feature of its original character, and 
was supplanted by the fables of the crescent, and by 
the impostures of the *' man of sin." There is, how- 
ever, one view of the spiritual apostacy, which, in- 
stead of afflicting the mind of the Christian, yields a 
most striking con6rmation to his faith; and, instead 
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of militating agaitiNt the interests of religion, so early 
abused and dislioiioiired, seems to establish its claims 
to a divine origin. The declension of the church 
attests the truth of prophecy. 

I. The history of the Seven Churches of Asia, ex- 
hibits the gradual decline and corruption of Christi- 
anity, and thus illustrates the ful6Iment of scrip- 
ture PROPUECV. 

An a|)0!>tacy from the faith was anticipated by the 
^riour and his apostles, and in the most explicit 
terms the announcement was given, that the purity of 
the Christian doctrine would become sullied by error, 
and its influence perverted to licentiousness. In 
the state of the Asian churches, as described in the 
apocalyptic epistles, we liave evidence of the fulfil- 
ment of these intimations, and the succeeding history 
of tliese communities, gives a mouruful and impres- 
sive confirmation to them. A comparison of the his- 
tory with the prophecy, abundantly displays this. 

1. The introduction of " false prophets" and teach- 
ers into the church was foretold : 

" Take heed iJiat no man deceive you. For many 
shall come in my name, saying, ' I am Christ,' and shall 
deceive many.^'^" " TJieii if any nutn s/utll say unto 
you, * Lo, here is Chiist, or there,' believe it not. 
For there shall arise false Christs and false prophets — 
insomuch that, if it rvere possible, they shall deceive the 
very elect."*'" " For I know tliis, that ajler my de- 
parting sJiall yrievous wolves enter in, amony you, not 
sparing the Jlocli."*'' " Let no man deceive you I 



'™MaU. 5xiv. 4,5. 
"* Matt. xxiv. 23, 24. 
'" Acts, XX. 29. 
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wteams; far that day AaB mt come, except there came 
afaUimg awpajf firsts amd that wmm ofsim be revealed, the 
JOJi of perditiamJ'^*^ " Bmt evil mem amd seducers shall 
war tmrse amd noarse, deceivimg, amd heimg deceived.''*^ 
^ For the timie mrill come mrhem they wUl not endure 
sound doctrine, bmt a/ter their onm lusts shaU they heap 
to themseltes teachers, having itdking eerrf/'^ ** Bui 
there nrere false prophets also among the people, even as 
there shall be false teachers amumg you, nrho privify 
shall bring in damnable heresies, even denying the Lord 
that bought them:'"^ 

Long* before the last of the apostles was remov*- 
ed from the world, these anooncements began to 
be realized — false Christs appeared ^ — and the im- 
pious attempt was made to deprive Messiah of his 
rightful honours. The Ephesians in Paul's time 
were troubled with Alexander, Philetus, and Hy- 
meneus; the followers of Nicolas were soon after 
found in Pei^mos; and Thyatira was disgraced 
at the same era by the doctrines of the '^ woman 
Jezebel.*' The apostolic age is marked by the here- 
sies of Simon Magus, Basilides, and Cerinthus — the 
" mystery of iniquity," which was to be dominant in 
after times, began to disclose its fearful features — and 
so rapid and wide were the departures from the truth, 
that the statement of Jerome is scarcely exaggerated, 
when he speaks of the body of our Lord being 
declared to be a phantom while the apostles were still 
in the world, and the blood of Christ was still fresh 

*" 2 Thess. ii. 3. 
*« 2 Tim. iii. 13. 
*" 5J Tub. ir. 3. 
Peter, iL 1. 
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in Judea. The second century swelled the ranks of 
the false teachers — Valentinus, Cerdo, and Marcion 
developed the principles of Gnosticism — and upwards 
of eiyhty heresies, enumerated by Epiphanius, appear 
to have threatened tlie pure faith of Christ with 
extinction during tlie early period of its history. 

2. The immoral character and licentious practices 
of the false teachers were prophetically declared. 

" And Uirotiffh corelousness shtU Ihcy wilh feiyaed 
words make menhamlise of i/ou."*'^ " Spots they are 
and blemishes, y/miiiiii/ thernscU'es with their owndeceiv- 
iags while Uteyf'mst n-ith you ; haviny eyes full of adul- 
tery, and that cannot cease from sin ; beguiling unstable 
souls ; an heart they have exercised with covetous prac- 
tises ; cursed children"*" " Knowing this first, tliat 
there shall come in the last days scoffers walking ajler 
their own lusls."*^" " Likewise also these Jtlthy dreamers 
defile the flesh, despise dominion, and speak evil of dig- 
nities" "Raging waves of the sea foaming out their 
own shame, wandering stars to whom is reserved the 
blackness of darkness for ever"*'" 

These passages strongly remind us of the deeds of 
the Nicolaitanes, and the followers of Jiahiam, which 
dishonoured the apocalyptic churches ; tlie inspiration 
of the apostles foresaw the vicious cliaracter and the 
abominable intrigues of these base seducers; and the 
revolting picture of their manners and habits was 
drawn to arm their converts against their attempts. 
Soon was the presence of the "evil men" announced 
*'• 2 Peler, ii. 3. 
*"2 I'eiw, ii. 13, 14. 
"■ 2 Peter, iii. 3. 
*" Jude, 8. 13. 
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seen in the cfaorcb; for two oot of the mvem commoiii- 
ties inspected by the Sayioor in Patmos, had those 
within their pale who OMnmitted fornication, and 
joined in the obscene and riotous orgies of the hea- 
then festivals. Many of the early sects avowed in 
their creed the most deliberate immorality. The 
Gnostics and Carpocratians r^parded marriage as a 
mere human invention, not binding upcm Christians; 
and, hence, g^tiBed their depraved appetites without 
restraint, and realized all the fearful scenes which 
Jude has penciled.^ 

^ It is not improbable bat that tbe fathers have exaggerated in 
their accoants of the early heretics, yet still the stigma of gross li- 
centiousness is affixed too generally to them to be for a moment 
doobted. In the hands of Tertnllian the heretic Marcion is on- 
donbtedly treated too severdy:**^ 

^ ''That tntct, which it called the PmUmi Emxinut, the hospitable sea, has 
beeo refuted all faTOore, and it mocked by itt very name. The day is never open, 
the tun never shinet willingly, there is but one atmosphere, fog ; the whole year 
it wintry ; every wind that blows comes from the north ; liquors are only sach 
before the fire, the riTcrt are blocked up with ice, the moontaint heaped higher 
with tnow ; all things are benumbed, all things are stiff with cold : nothing but 
cruelty has there the warmth of life ; that kind of eruelty, I mean, which has sup- 
plied the stage with fables concerning the sacrifices of the Taori, and the loves of 
Colchis, and the tortures of Caucasus. But there is nothing so barbazx>us and 
miserable in Pontus, as that it has given birth to Marcion ; he is more savage 
than a Scythian, more unstable than the wild inhabitant of a waggon, more inhu- 
man than the Matsageta, more audacious than the Amazon, darker than tbe mist, 
colder than winter, more brittle than ice, more treacherous than the Danube, 
more precipitous than Caucasus. How can the man be otherwise, who darts his 
blasphemies against the true Prometheus, the Almighty God ? Marcion is more 
unreasonable than even the beasts of that barbarous region ; for what beaver 
mutilates his own body like Uie man who forbids marriage ? What Pontic mouse 
it so destructive as he who has gnawed in pieces the gospels ? Yes, truly, you 
Euxine, you have produced a wild beast that is better suited for heathen philoso- 
phers than for Christians. For that cynic dog, Diogenes, desired to find a man, 
and carried about a lantern at noon : Marcion having extinguished the light of 
hit faith, lost the Qod he had found." — Tert, adv. Marcion. lib. i. 
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3. The doctrines promulg^ated by the false 
were explicitly foretold. 

" But i/ie spirit speaketk expressly, that in the latter 
times some sludl apostatize from the faith, giving heed 
to erroneous spirits, and doctrines concerning demons; 
titrough the hypocrisy of liars, having Oieir conscience 
seared with a hot iron; forbidding to marry, and com- 
mandiiii/ to abstain from meats,7vhich God hath created 
to be ra-einfl tvith t/ianksgiving^*^ 

The do<:triiies concerning demons, here referred to, 
characlevixed the fanciful system of the Gnostics, who 
broaglit t\ie faith of Christ into an association with the 
principlfc's of tlie Persian or oriental philosophy. The 
notion that agencies existed, to whom worship was 
due, superior to man and yet inferior to the two prin- 
ciples, good and evil, was admitted into most of the 
ancient philosophical systems; and many of the Chris- 
tian converts educated in the pagan schools, retained 
their prejudices in behalf of these subordinate divin- 
ities, and readily identified them with the angelic 
intelligences of the sacred page. The Laodiceans 
and Colossiaiis were addicted to this idolatry in the 
first century, and the apostle found it needful to warn 
them of a "voluntary humility and worshipping of 
angels." The Phrygian churches, notwithstanding 
the admonition, adhered to this corruption of the 
Christian doctrine : hence, the oratories of St. Mi- 
chael, which Theodoret mentions as existing in his 
time among them — the legend we have noticed, of the 
disappearance of the Lycus owing to the archangel's 
interference in behalf of the affrighted Colossians 

"' 1 Tim. iv, I, 2, 3. Bishop Newlon's (ranslalion. 
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and the condemnation of the worship of angels in the 
canons of the council of Laodicea. But, agreeably to 
the prophetic intimation, the '' doctrine concerning 
demons*' still subsists in the '* latter time ;** for the ado- 
ration of saints and angels has attended the down- 
ward prog^ress of Christianity in both the Latin and 
Greek churches. 

4. The degeneracy and total corruption of Chris- 
tianity were prophetically announced. 

'' And because iniquUy shall abaund^ the love of many 
shall fvax cold:"^ '' This hnow also, that in the last 
dajfs perilous times shall come. For men shall be lovers 
of their own selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blasphe- 
mers, disobedient to parents, unthankful, unholy ; with- 
out fuitural affection, truce-breakers, false accusers, 
incontinent, fierce, despisers of those that are good, trai- 
tors^ heady J high-minded, lovers of pleasure more than 
lovers of God ; having a form of godliness but deny- 
ing the pon^r thereof y^^ " And they shall turn anniy 
their earsfroin the truth, and be turned untofables.^'*^ 

The lamentable departures from the faith and 
influence of the gospel here spoken of, b^^ to be 
developed at an early period ; and the glory of Chris- 
tianity was gradually darkened until the era of its 
total eclipse, when the papacy was established in the 
west, and the reign of superstitious observance in the 
east. Even in the times of the apocalypse the apos- 
tacy had commenced — the Ephesians had lost their 
first love — the Sardians had but a name to live — the 

*"Mattxxiv. 12, 
*** 2 Tim. iii. 1 — 5. 
*»* 2 Tim. iv. 4. 
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Laodiceans were lukewarm — and the seeds of those 
evils had been evidently sown, which afterwards 
reached such a fearful maturity. But the dismal 
story of the church's fall must be dated from the com- 
mencement of her temporal prosperity, when the faith, 
so often persecuted, and so long despised, was associ- 
ated with the purple of Constautine, and introduced 
into the ISyzantine palace. It was a fatal era for 
"pure and undefiled religion," when the secular alli- 
ance was sought — when the homage of the Chris- 
tian was Irmisferred from the throne of God to the 
throne of man — and when, instead of travelling 
through the extended wilderness of this world, lean- 
ing upon the arm of her beloved, Christianity reposed 
upon the aid of the warrior and the civilian. The 
ambition and pride foretold in the prophecy of Paul 
to Timothy, rapidly removed every trace of the meek- 
ness and gentleness of Christ — the pathway to the 
patriarchal chairs became often one of blood and 
murder — and at length the western world was given 
to the "man of sin," while the eastern empire fell 
into the grasp of the Arabian impostor. 

II. The history and fate of the seven Asian churches 
illustrate the fulfilment of apocalyptic prophecy. 

Gihbon registers their doom in the following beau- 
tiful, but cold and sneering language : 

" The maritime country from the Propontis to the 
Meander and the isle of Rhodes, so long threatened 
and so often pillaged, was finally lost about the thir- 
' tieth year of Andronicus the elder. The captivity of 
the seven churches of Asia was consummated ; and 
the barbarous lords of Ionia and Lydia still trample 
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on the monuments of classic and Christian antiquity. 
In the loss of Ephesus the Christians deplored the 
fall of the first angel, the extinction of the first candle- 
stick of the Revelations: the desolation is complete, 
and the temple of Diana or the church of Mary will 
equally elude the search of the curious traveller. The 
circus and three stately theatres of Laodicea are now 
peopled with wolves and foxes; Sardis is reduced to 
a miserable village ; the God of Mahomet, without a 
rival or a son, is invoked in the mosque of Thyatira 
and Pergamos; and the popiilousness of Smyrna is 
supported by the foreign trade of the Franks and 
Armenians. Philadelphia alone has been saved by 
prophecy and courage." In an unnecessary and in- 
sulting note he addii: "The more pious antiquaries 
labour to reconcile the promises and threats of ttie 
author of the Revelations, with the present state of 
the seven cities — perhaps it would be more prudent 
to confine Ins predictions to the characters and events 
of his own times.""' 

The gratuitous caution of the prejudiced historian, 
is one ugninst which the author of the Revelations has 
thought proper to warn us ; he " writes," as he ex- 
pressly states, the things " which shall be hereafter;" 
and, however imprudent an infidel may deem the pro- 
cedure, he commits the credit of his inspiration to the 
fulfilment of his announcements in the future. And 
remote posterity bears witness, that bis " prophecy 
came not by the will of man;" for the subsequent 
annals of those communities to whom he unfolded 
the high purposes of heaven, exhibit the execution 
"" Gibbon. toI. xi. p. 437. 
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of the judgments he threatened, and the peculiar ac- 
complishment of the promises he declared. 

To Ephesiis, shorn of her reli&^ions ardour, and fall- 
en from her first love, the extinction of the light and 
influence of Christianity was foretold; and the total 
subversion of both church and city followed as the 
punishment of her impenitence. There is now uo 
trace of the faith that was once preached — the can- 
dlestick has been removed from the station where it 
Was planted by apostles — the traveller looks down 
from tile heig'hts of Prion, Corissus, and Pactyas, 
Upon a scene of solitude and desolation — all is si- 
lence, except when occasionally interrupted by the 
sea-birds' cry, the barking- of Turcoman's dogs, or the 
impressive tones of the muezzin from the ruined tow- 
ers of Aisaluk — and the remains of the temples, 
churches, and palaces of Ephesus, are now buried be- 
neath the accumulated sands of the Cayster. The Sar- 
dians and Laodiceans were found degenerate and luke- 
warm J and to a similar doom of subversion they were 
to be subject — there are now no Christians in either. 
A few mud huts in Sart represent the ancient splen- 
dour of Crcesusj and the nodding ruins of its acropolis, 
with the colossal tumuli of the Lydian kings, impres- 
sively teach the littleness of man, the vanity of human 
glory. But in Laodicea the scene is far more cheer- 
less and dreary : no human being resides among 
its ruins; the abandonment threatened has indeed 
overtaken it; and neither Christ nor Mahomet has 
either temple or follower upon its site. The fate of 
Pergamos and Thyatira has not been so severe; but 
the foretold apostacies here triumphed over evangelical 
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truth, and they now groan beneath Turkish cruelty 
and despotism. But the fortunes of Smyrna and Phi- 
ladelphia have most remarkably corresponded witii 
the disclosures of the apocalypse : in every age that 
has revolved, they have experienced an " hour of 
temptation;" the heathen priest, tlie Roman emperor, 
and the Turkish bandit, successively inflicted the 
tribulation announced ; while, notwithstanding the 
devastations of war, earthquakes, and persecutions, 
according to the original promise, the faith has sur- 
vived in both cities the injuries it has suffered. 

"Such is the state," says Newton, "and condition 
of these seven once glorious and flourishing churches; 
and tiiere cannot be a stronger proof of the truth of 
prophecy, nor a more effectual warning to other Chris- 
tians. 'These objects,' as Wheler justly observes, 
'ought to make us, who yet enjoy the divine mercies, 
to tremble, and earnestly contend to find out J'roin 
n-hence iie are faUen, and do daily fall from bad to 
worse; that God is a God of purer eyes t/ian to behold 
iniquity; and seeing the axe is thus long since /w/ to 
the root of the tree, should it not make us repent and 
turn to God, lest we likewise perish? We see here 
ivhat destruction the Lord hath brought upon the earth. 
But it is the Lords iloiiig : and thence we may reap 
no small advantage by considering, how just he is in 
all his jiuigments, and faithful in all his promises!'" 
" Norv all these things happened unto them for etisamples : 
and they are written for our admonition, upon whom the 
ends of the world are come. Wherefore, let fiim tliat 
thinkcth he staiideth, take heed lest iiefall" 





APPENDIX. 
NO. I. 

PLACES IN THE PROVINCES, ADJACENT TO THE CHURCHES 
OP THE APOCALYPSE, VISITED BY THE APOSTLES. 

AxiCtKA. Though this place is not meDtionecl by name in (he 
New Tefclaraeni, there can be no doubt, from the mention made of 
an apoBlolic journey through the " region of Galatia," that it was 
viuted by Paul and Silas, and thai ibe helie»ere in its principal cities 
and Ancyra its capital, were the " foolish Galatiana" to whom the 
TormeT sent an epistle: Acts, xvi. C. Its inhabitants paid divine 
honours to Aaguutus and some of his successors ; their city was a. 
stronghold of idolatry; and its priests advanced wilh their idols to 
meet the emperor Julian, when on his fatal expedition into the east. 
It became the seat of a bishopric as Christianity spread : fell alter- 
nately into the hands of Cliosroes, Haroitn al Raschid, the crusa- 
ders, and the Turks ; and under ils modem name of Angora, it is 
said by Pococke to contain upwards of ten thousand Christians, 
principally Armenians. 

Antiocbeia ad Fibidiah. This city was visited by Paul and 
BamabaB: Acts, xiii. 14. In the synagogue Paul gave a long ad^ 
dress to the Jews, which the Gentiles wished him to deliver again 
the ensuing sabbath. A church was immediately ai\er formed, 
" and as many as were ordained to eternal life believed." This 
city, once the capital of Pisidia has wholly disappeared ; and even 
its site has not been ascertained. Mr. Arundel places it near Is- 
harta, a town to the west of the sites of Laodicea and Coloase. 
"Antioch was the capital of Pisidia: Isbarta is the chief city of 
Hamid. Antioch was the metropolitan see of Pisidia, and is so 
named in the Nolilia: Isbarta is or ought to be the residence of 
the bishop of Pisidia, though at present he lives at Lysia." The 
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chief men of this city persecuted and expelled the apostles, and 
they " shook off the dust of their feet against them :*' in a signal 
manner has their rejection of the gospel heen visited; their city has 
been destroyed and even its site has perished. 

Attalia. Paul and Barnabas were here " preaching the word," 
and from this seaport they embarked for the Syrian Antioch : Acts, 
xiv. 25. It is still a large and populous town, and ruins and in. 
scriptions attest its former consequence. 

Assos. This maritime town, to the north of Smyrna, was visited 
by Paul and Luke, &c. Paul came on foot from Troas, and his 
companions by sea : Acts, xx. 13, 14. The apostles, on their voyage 
from this place to M itylene, would be within sight of the acropolis 
of Pergamos. 

Derbb. The gospel was preached in this city by Paul and Bar- 
nabas, and "many," we are told, were " taught:*' Acts, xiv. 6. 20, 21. 
" Gaius of Derbe** was one of the companions of Paul, when he 
went up to Jerusalem with the collection for the saints : he had 
probably been chosen by the Lycaonian churches their messenger 
upon the occasion : Acts, xx. 4. The church of Derbe is now no 
more — the city itself has perished, and the memory of its site is 
lost Count Alexander de Laborde sought for some remains to 
determine where it stood, but the search was fruitless. 

IcoNiUM. Paul was frequently at this place (Acts, xiii. 51 ; xiv. 
1, 2, 3); and here he was called to endure persecution: 2 Tim. 
iii. II. It was the capital of Lycaonia; is noticed by Xenophon, 
Cicero, and Strabo; and appears to have contained a considerable 
number of disciples. During the Seljukian dynasty, it was the 
residence of the sultan; it received again the cross, with the victo- 
rious troops of Barbarossa; but was finally annexed by Bajazet 
to the empire of the crescent The Greeks have a metropolitan 
bishop in Konieh (Iconium), but the city swarms with mosques 
and dervishes'; and the Christians, ignorant of their ancient 
tongue, employ the language of their oppressors. 
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Ltstra. This was another cily of Lycaonia, favoured with the 
ministry of Paul, and probably contiguous to IcODium and Derbe: 
Acts, xi». 6. The inhabitants of this place were about to pay divine 
honours to the apostles, calling Uaraabas, Jupiter, and Paul, Mer- 
curios, Lois, Eunice, and Timothy, were converts here. The site 
of Lyatra has been sought for in vain by modem travellers. Count 
Laborde heard of extensive rains called Bin Rtflhi, the " thousand 
churches," which were reported to be its remains ; bnt after accu- 
rate investigation no vestige was discovered to sanction such a 
oondusion. 

MflA. This w;ls a seaport of Lycia, a[ which Paul touched 
vbMt on his voyage to Rome : Acts, xxvit, fi. Tradition regards 
it M* place of peculiar sanctity, being the spot where the apostle 
preaclx'il, and whert llie iishes of St. Nicholas repose. The bishop 
ofMyra liad once thirty-six suffragan sees under his jurisdiction. 
The cily is now in ruins ; its remains present specimens of exqni- 
Btte sculpture; and an inconsiderable village ut a short distance 
preserves its name. 

Patara. This was another Lycian seaport, at which Paul landed 
after his voyage from Miletus, on his way to Jerusalem : Acts, 
xxi. 1. It was once a magnificent place, honoured by the empe. 
perors, crowded with temples, and a favourite residence of the gods 
of heathenism. A colossal hand has been found among its remains, 
in the act of grasping; a relic of Jupiter and his thunderbolt, as the 
word ZEY£ occurs upon many fallen columns. The deities of 
Olympus were here supplanted by the apostles of Christianity, and 
the fruit of their toils has now disappeared before the influence of 
a system as false as the old idolatry. Patara is in ruins. 

Perg*. The preaching of the word in this place by Paul and 
Barnabas is expressly mentioned : -^cts, xiv. 25. It was an inland 
town of Pamphylia, but its site has yet to be discovered. 

Sagalassi;9. Though this place is not mentioned in the Acts 
of the Apostles, we have evidence to sanction the conclusion, that it 
attracted the notice of Paul. He went "throughout Pisidia;" and 
SogoloBSUs, according to Artemidorus, in Strabo, was its second 
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tity : he also went down from Perga to Antiocheiay and the high 
road between the two places woald lie through it It occupies 
an important place in the ecclesiastical Notitis ; bat it has been 
utterly desolated, and its site has with diflSculty been discovered at 
the modem village of Aglason. An inscription 

HSAFAAASSEON 
nOAIA niA [lAIAA] 

for which we are indebted to Mr. Arundel, demonstrates its posi- 
tion here. 

Troas. The gospel was here early introduced ; Paul visited it 
x>n several occasions ; and at one time he stayed with his compa- 
nions " seven days :" Acts, xx. 5, 6. ; 2 Cor. xii. 12. 2. Its situation 
on the east, north of Pergamos, renders it probable that the light of 
Christianity reached that city from the Troad, through the instru- 
mentality of the apostle. The place is now in ruins ; and many of 
its remains have been removed to Constantinople, to serve for 
building materials. 

TROGTLuaBf. Here Paul '' tarried" when going up to Jerusalem, 
with Sopater of Berea ; Aristarchus and Secundus of the Thessa. 
lonians ; Gains of Derbe ; and Timotheus, Tychicus, and Trophi- 
mus of Asia : Acts, xx. 4. 15. It was a promontory to the south 
of Ephesus, in the neighbourhood of the Ionian city, Priene, and 
Che celebrated Panionium on Mycale. 

NO. II. 

ECCLESIASTICAL NOTITIJE:. 

JProvincia Asue. 

HETROPOLITANUS. ■ BPHESf. 

Episcopus, 

1 Hypeporum. 4 Elese. S Mastaurorum, 

2 Trallium. 5 AdramytiL 9 Caloes. 

3 Magnesiffi ad Me- 6 Assi. 10 Bryullorum. 

andrum. 7 Gargarorum. 11 Pittamnes. 



^^IQ^^^H ^^1 
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12 Myrines. 


21 Pergami. 


30 Leredi. 


13 Phociffi. 


22 Aneorum. 


31 Tei. 


14 Aurillapolis. 


23 Prienes. 


32 Erythmnim. 


15 Nisi. 


24 Arcadiopolis. 


33 Clazomenarum. ' 1 


16 Maschacoma:. 


25 NoTffi Aulffi. 


84Altadmnim. 


■ 17 Metropolis. 


26 Templi Jo^ia. 


35 Peperinse. 


IS Bareltorum. 


27 Augazorum. 


36 Cymse. 


19 MagnesiBB. 


28 Sion. 


37 pJEEOpollB. 


20 Aninatum. 


29 Colophones. 
Provincia Lydix. 




METROPOLITASCS. BIRDICM. 




E pi Scopus. 


1 


I PhiUddpliia. 


10 Meoniie. 


1 
19 Mesotymoli. 


2 Triopolis. 


1 1 Fani Apollonia. 


20 IlierocffisoKce. 


3 ThyaUtorum. 


12 Hyrcanidis. 


21 Dallie. 


4 Seltorum. 


13 Mustinffi. 


22 Slratonices. 


6 Aurilliapolis. 


14 Arcasli. 


23 Ceraseorum. 


6 Gordorum. 


13 Apolloniadis. 


24 Sattalomm. 




16 Attaliffi. 


25 GaWorum. 


8 Salorum. 


17 Bagffi. 


26 Hennocapeliie. 


9 Silandi. 


18 Balandi. 


1 


Pro 


■incia Plmjgi^ Cappaiitmi. 


METROFOLITANtlS. LAODICEK. 




Episcopus. 




1 Tiberiopolia. 


7 Tcrioram. 


13 Agalhffl come. 


2 Azanorum. 


8 Iluzorura. 


14 Alinorum. 


3 Ancyrosynai. 


9 Tranopolis. 


15 Tripolia. 


4 Pdtotum. 


10 Sebasta. 


16 AllanasBi. 


5 Appiie. 


11 Eumeniie. 


17 Trapezopalia. 


6 Acailorum. 


12 Timeni therarum. 


18 Sibliffi. 

J 
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NO. ni. 





ROUTES. 






From 


to 


Miles, 


Beariog. 


Ephesus^ . • 


• Smyrna^ • • 


. 40 . . 


. N. 


Smyma, 


. Pergamos, 


. 64 . . 


, . N. 


Pergamos, . . 


. . Tbyatira, . . 


, 60 . . 


• S.Ei. 


Thyatira, . . 


. Sardis, . . . 


. 30 . , 


, . S. 


Sardis, . . . 


. . Philadelphia, 


, 28 . 


. . E. 


Philadelphia, . 


, . Laodicea, . . 


. 60 . 


. . S.E. 


Loodicea, . . 


. . Ephesus, . . 


. 112 . 


. . W. 



Route from the Plain of the Calais to Sardis, according to Straho. 

'* On the east is the city Apollonia, seated on an eminence ; and 
on the south a ridge of mountains. Passing over this and going 
towards Sardis, Thyatira is on the lefl, and on the right ApoUonis, 
distant three hundred stadia, or thirty-seven miles and a half, both 
from Pergamum and from Sardis. Then follows the plain of the 
river Hermus, and this city.'* 

Route in Peutinger^u Table. 

Pergamum, — 

Germe, m. p. 25 

Thyatira, 33 

Sardis, . 36 

Philadelphia, 30 

Tripolis, 34 

Hierapolis, 12 

From Thyatira to Smyrna, . . 36 

From Sardis to Hypspa, . . 20 

Route in the Antonine Itinerary. 

Pergamum, — 

Germa, m. p. 26 

Thyatira, 33 

Sardis, 33 

Philadelphia, 28 

Tripolis, 33 

Hierapolis, 12 




77ie ancient Route through Ionia from Carta, according to Siralio. 

From to StaJis, Miles. 



The Meander, 


. . Trallea, . . 80 . . 


Tralks, . . 


. . MagneBio, . 140 . . 


Magnesia, . 


. . EphesuB, -ISO . . 


Ephesus, . . 


. . Smyrna. . . 320 . . 


Smyrna, , . 


. . PhocK, . . 200 . . 




Extent of Ionia, 860 



APOfiTI.KS, APOSTOLICAL, AND PRIMITIVE FATHEH8 CON- 
NEC TKD WITH THE CHURCHES OF THE LESSER ASIA. 

Pill. — PlameJ the gospel in Cilicia, Galatia, Lycaonia, Phry- 
gia, Myaia,, Ionia, PisJdia, and Pamphylia : be also Tiaited 
Caria and Lycia. 

Six of his epistles were sent into the Lesser Asia : one to 
Ephesus, one to Colosse, one to Galalia, two to Timothy 
in Epheaus, and one lo Philemon in Colosse. 

He commenced his labours in Asia, at Tarsus in Cili- 
cia, his native place, perhaps as early as the year 39; 
and the last time he was in the country, was when at 
Myra in Lydia, on his way to Rome, about A. D. 69. 

Peter. — Bitbynia, Cappadocia, and Pontus. — Orig. Euieb. and 
Inscript. tojirsi epistle. 

L[TKE. — Mysia, Caria, and Lycia, accompanying Paul. 

John. — Ionia. 

Mark. — Pompbylia. 

Bailmbjis. — Galatia, Phrygia, Lycaonia, Pisidia, and Pamphylia. 

Silas. — Cilicia, Phrygia, Galalia, and Mysia. 

AODILA, ■) 

. > — Ephesus. 

Apollo a. i "^ 

Tychicdb. 7 „ , 

I — Ephesus. 
Tropbimus. J '^ 

TiMOTHT. — Lycaonia, Phrygia, Galatia, Mysia, Ephc 



J 
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Epaphras. — Laodicea, Colosse, and Hierapolis. 
Ignatius. — At Smyrna and Troas, A. D. 107. 
Polycarp. — Bishop of Smyrna, A. D. 108. 
Papias. — ' Btflhop of Hierapolis, A. D. -1 16. 
Justin Martyr. — At Ephesus, about A. D. 140. 
Melito. — ^Bishop of Sardis, A.D. 177.- 
Irensas. — Probably bom at Smyrna, A. D. 140. 
Poly crates. — Bishop of Ephesus, A; D. 196. 
Palmas. — Bishop of Amastris in Pontus, A. D. 1 70. 
Claudius Apollinaris. — Bishop of Uierapolis, A.D. 176. 

NO. V, 

THE ORERK CHURCH. 
Order of the Greek Priesthood. 

Patriarch of Constantinople, the head of the eastern church. 

Patriarch of Alexandria, jurisdiction confined to Egypt 

Patriarch of Antioch, presides over the churches of Asia Minor. 

Patriarch of Jerusalem, over the churches of Palestine. 

Archbishops, those of Wallachia and Moldavia have the pre- 
cedence. 

Bishops. 

Chiefs of convents, Protopapas, Priest, Deacon, Laic. 

The Greek church, in common with the Roman, practises the 
adoration of the Virgin, and the worship of saints. "May your 
father become a saint," is a common saying among the beggars of 
the Levant. The churches are crowded with pictures of the saints 
— many a Basil and Cbrysostom have been defaced by the kisses 
of their votaries; and so easily are the honours of the saintship 
attained, that every year alarmingly swells the catalogue. The 
first thing a Greek does on entering his church, is to salute the 
principal pictures, cross himself repeatedly before them, and 
fervently invoke their blessing. This veneration for the saints is 
frequently recorded upon Greek tombstones. 

Inscription copied from a tomb in the great burying-g^und at 
Constantinople : 

*'Here lies the servant of God, Antony, the son of John 
Thomas Marim Asakhene. 1778, March 2Na Worshipper of 
St. Nicolas." 
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In 1817 an account of a journey to the whde ae^en churches, by 
the Re7. H. Lindsay, was published in the Missionary Register. 

Subsequently the Rer. F. V. J. Arundel, chaplain at Smjrma, 
and the Rev. John Hartley, a church missionary in the Levant, 
have explored the scenes of the apocalyptic epistles. 

Toumefort, Van f^gmont, and Choiseul Gouffier, among the fo. 
reign travellers, have surveyed Smyrna, Ephesus, Sardis, and Thy- 
atira. 

NO. VIL 

CORRUPTION OP CHRISTIANITY. 

In the fourth century, the departure from the faith of the gospel 
anticipated by the apostles, seems to have been realized ; for there 
is scarcely one error of the papacy, which we do not find advanced 
in the writings of the eastern fathers. Gregory of Nyssa, com- 
monly called SL Gregory, brother of Basil the Great, A. D. 371, 
supports in his works the following features of the Romish creed : 
Purgatory : (de Inf, Prtemat AbrepL) Real Presence in the Sacra- 
ment of the Loci's Supper : fCatecket Mag,) Monasticism : (de 
Virgin.) Sufficiency of Tradition for the ground of Faith: (quod 
non Hnt tre$ Diu) Perpetual Virginity: (in Diem. Nat. Christ.) 
The necessity of water heing blessed for Baptism: (in eos qui 
differ. Bap, and de Bap, Christ.) The expiation and destruction 
of Sin by Baptism : (Orat, in Bap. Christ.) Peter, the foundation 
of the Church : (de S. Steph.) Relics : (Orat. 3 de 40 Martyr, and 
de Theod. Martyr.) Intercession of Saints: Orat. in Theod. Mar- 
tyr, and in Vit. Ephram Syr.) Signing with the cross: (Vit. 
Macrin.) 



THE END. 
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